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PREFACE. 

AiiTHOUGH, from its practical importance, Gboobapht has always formed 
a branch of common education, yet it is a fact to be neither gainsayed nor con- 
cealed, that onr youth, after haying spent years in trying to master this science, 
know litde or nothing respecting either the earth's important localities or its 
prominent physical characteristics. The cause is plain ; it is clearly traceable 

^to the character c^ the geographical text-books and school-maps now in use, — 
from the nnphilosophical arrangement and defective systems of which it is not 
to be expected that well-digested views can be imparted, or that any enduring 
knowledge of the subject as a whole can be impressed on the mind. A fSw 
isolated facts may, it is true, be here and there gleaned. Hard labor may 
enable the pupil to {earn the government of a countiy, the population of a city, 
the length of a river, and other details equally dry and repulsive. But Geo- 
graphy is something more than a mere collection of detached facts : it is a 
science founded on fixed principles, which underlie its details, and which mu^ 
be thoroughly understood before the latter can be profitably learned. Its pro- 
vince is the whole Earth ; and only when the characteristics of the Earth as a 
whole, the arrangement and distribution of its elements, the relations subsisting 
between its various parts, the agencies constantly at work on its surface, and 
the phenomena peculiar to it both as an individual planet and as a member of 
the solar ^stem^-only when these are intelligibly fixed in the mind as a great 
and enduring foundation, can the superstructure of facts and statistics be pro- 
p&'ly reared. 

With the view of aiding the pupil in the acquisition of this important 
science, and of relieving the instructor of a vast amount of labor in imparting it, 
wifii the view of removing all difficulties and bringing about a radical and 

. long needed reform in the mode of teaching Geography, the present volume 
(as well as the ** Intermediate'' and the " Primary" which have preceded it) 
is ofifered to the public. On the two works just alluded to, an intelligent com- 
munity have already pronounced their verdict, — a verdict so favorable and 
flattering that this Highest Number, which completes the series and embodies 
tlie same principles and plan on an extended scale, is ofiered with less appre- 
heofiion for their examination and use. 
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It is claimed for this " High-School Geography ** — 

1. That it is arranged on the true inductive system, commencing with ele* 
mentary principles, and proceeding hy natural and gradual advances from de- 
duction to deduction and from step to step until the whole ground is covered. 

2. The arrangement is clear and practical, enahling the pupil to ohserve 
the relations hetween different parts of the suhject, to know, at eveiy point, 
where he is standing, and constantly to keep in view the end proposed. 

3. It is interesting. Details are hy no means sacrificed, hut they are in« 
terspcrsed with noteworthy facts relating to the earth and its inhabitants^ 
which legitimately belong to the subject, though not generally found in text^ 
books, and which are calculated to inspire the student with a fondness for the 
study. 

4. It facilitates the teacher's task, by neither requiring reference to Tables 
nor asking questions which the learner cannot answer without aid. 

5. It contains as many facts as can be advantageously remembered, while 
it eschews an embarrasang multiplicity that would be forgotten as soon as 
learned. 

6. It embraces a system of Beviews in which the questions, presented in 
new forms, require the pupil to look at the subject in different lights, to think 
for himself, and to compare and digest the various facts he has learned. 

7. It embodies the results of all new discoveries in Physical Geography, 
etc., the latest explorations of travelers and navigators, and takes its statistics 
from the most recent and reliable official records. 

These are a few of the prominent features of the system here set forth. 
There are others hardly less important, but want of space prevents their 
enumeration. It is believed that the accompanying Maps also possess superior 
claims to consideration ; that their design greatly facilitates the pupil's labors, 
and that their execution is free from those perplexing errors and inconsistencies 
with the text, which are a fruitful source of annoyance in the most popular 
atlases of the day. Further discussion of these points, however, and of the 
other advantages which it is claimed that these Haps possess, must be left for 
the Preface of the Atlas, to which the reader is respectfully referred. 

• The present volume is divided into three parts, to which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing the " Rxtles for DsscRiBiNa the Natural Divisions^ob* 
Land and op Water, including Definition of Terms, Examples, etc.," 
together with " Directions for Memorizing the Contents of a Map.** 

Part I. embraces Descriptive Geography and exercises on the Maps in the 
accompanying Atlas. Part II. treats of Mathematical Geography. Part m. 
is an outline of Physical Geography. 

N«w Yoioc, AprUf 185e. 
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PAETL 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHT. 

SEKEBAL DEFIHITIOSS 
• LESSON L 

FORK AND MOTIONS OF TH£ EAX1H. 

WliiitmhB««rthT 

The earth is that planet, in the 

solar Byetein, which we inhabit. 

Whrt la tha form of the earth T 

The form of the earth ia that of 
an oblate spheroid, or nearly that of 
a globe or sphere. 

What ncU tBoiA ptonT that Us earth ia i npliai- 
Icilbodrt 

• There are many facts that afford 
evidence of the spherical form of tho 
earth, among which are the following : 

1st That, if a mountain or any other elevation be ascended, 
a much greater extent of the earth's surface becomes visible ; 

2d. That, persons on Bhipboard, as they nyr the land, see first 
the tops of mountains, and, on approaching nearer, their bases ; 

3d. That, to a person on land, the highest parts of a ship are 
Been first in the distance, and, as she approaches nearer, the lower 
part, or hnll ; 

4th. That, in traveling to any considerable distance, either 
north or south, new stars come into view in the direction in 
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whicli the traveler is advancing, vhile others grftdnall; disappear 
in the direotion from which he is receding; 

5th. That, persona have B^Ied constantly in one direction, 
^ther east or west (as nearly aa the different hodies of land on 
the globe will admit), and retomed to the place irom which they 
first set out ; 

6th. That, in catting for a canal it is found that aHowance 
must he made for a dip of about eight inches in a mile, in order 
to keep the water of a uniform depth throughout; 

7th. That, the shadow the earth casts upon the moon, during 
a lunar eclipse, is always circular. 

How manj motloDa hu ths earthF 

Two ; a diurnal, or daily motion, on 
its axis; and an annual, or yearly motion, 
round the sun. , 

It is a straight line which we imagine 
to pass through the centre of the earth. 



Twenty-four hours. 

Wh.t Aace tbU rafoluHon ouus f 

The succession of day and night. 

ilng A complete TflVDiadon round Ibe Bunt 

A year. 

WLBt does tba enrth'i leyoloUon tonnd the son dcoobIoiiI 

It occasions, in part, the diversity of the seasons. 

'WbBtlSthe distance rannd the euth Id a great circle? 

About twenty-five thousand miles. 

■What le this distance called? 

The circomferonce of the earth. 

Wliat Is the distance tbrough the ceotre at the CBrtb at the eiiiiator t 

Seven thousanff nine hundred and twenty-five mile& 

"Wbit li this dlstaiue called t 

The equatorial diameter of the earth. 

What ]g the dielimcs Uirangh the centre otthe euih, from one pole to the ot)i«r 

About seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-sine miles. 

Whit la IhEs distanoe called ? 

The polar diameter of the earth. 
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LESSON a 

EXTENT OP THE EARTH's SURFACE, ETC. 
How maoj square mfles Is tho eaith^s sarfaoe supposed to contain f 

About two hundred millionB. 

What portion of this 1b land ? 

About one-fourth, or fiffcj millions. 

What portion water f 

About three-fourths, or one hundred and fifty millions. 

How is the land distribnted ? 

There is about three times as much land in the Northern 
Hemisphere as in the Southern; and two and a half times as 
much in the Eastern as in the Western Hemisphere. 

How is the land natarally divided f 

It is divided into different parts, of various forms, to which 
geographers have given the names of continent, island, peninsula, 
isthmus, cape, promontory, mountain, hill, plain, and valley. 

What are these divisions styled? 

The natural or physical divisions of the land area of the 
earth's surface. 

How is the water natarally divided? 

The water also is divided into parts, variously formed, which 
geographers have designated by the names ocean, sea, gulf, bay, 
strait, passage, sound, channel, lake, and river. 

What are the^ divisiqps called ? 

The na^jural or pitysical divisions of the water area of the 
earth's surface. 

' Why are these divisions styled natural t^ 

Because they have not been made l»y man, but have been 
formed by nature. 

What divisions of the earth's surface have been made by man ? 

Empires, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, villages, &c. 

What are these divisions called ? 

Political divisions. 

By what means Is the earth^s snrlkce represented? 

By means of maps and artificial globes. 

What are maps ? 

Maps are drawings which represent, on a plane, the whole, or 
any part, of the earth's surface. 
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Whit ire utIBeinI fglobaT 

Artificial globes are balls of wood, or otbei material, on 
whoae exterior the Borfaoe of the earth is delineated or repre- 
sented. 

ViU llnia ir« otnallj dnim on niipa 1 

The equator, meridians, parallels, the tropics, and the polar 
drcles. 

Da u J of tfaeH Usee Ktnallr eilit, or, la othsr worda, can id/ of tfaem bg Ibnod on 
the waxtaa of tb« earth F 

There are no each lines on the eatlh. 

Vby tlion we th»j dr.wa npon rasps f 

Because they greatly facilitate our obtainiog a knowledge of 
maoh that is important for ns to know respecting the earth. 

WliUdo ws nekoD from tbsoqutort 

Latitado ; and this may be either north or sostb. 

WbAt do wo fockoD from raerldlBna r 

Lon^tnde j and this may bo either east or west. 

Of what hh an tbo tro[ila sad polu circlet t 

Thej serre to designate the reapeotive limits of the seTeral 
zones of the earth. 

LBSSONm. 
ZONES, ETC. 



Five : two ixigid zones, two tem- 
perate, and or^-tortid zone. 

Hot man)' distinct tindi of ctlmaCe do that* On 

Three : the coldest, the hottest, 
and the mediom climate. 

Wbit does tlio Urm allmata ligaitj I 

It signifies the prevailing obarso- 
ter of the weather at any place. 



Where, geaer^l J tpeaklDE, ai 

In the- torrid lone. 

Whue ut thi ooldut souitrlea altoMed T 

In the fi^gid zones. 

Wbar* are the eonntrlai aitaated thM teneraDj peaum 1 1 

In the temperate icnes. 
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Do tbe beat tad eold of a coantrj depend toUly on Its sitnatlon in one or other of these 
Bonesr 

No ; there axe various other causes that affect the climate of 
a country, and regulate its degree of heat or cold. 

What are tbe chief causes that affect or determine the climate of anj place f 

The chief causes are : — 1st, the latitude of the place; 2d, the 
height of the place above the level of the sea ; 3d, the position 
and direction of the mountain chains ; 4th, its proximity to, or 
remoteness from, the sea; 5th, the slope of the country, or the 
aspect it presents to the sun's course ; 6th, the geological charac- 
ter of the soil ; 7th^ the degree of cultivation which it has re- 
ceived, and the density of the population collected upon it ; 8th, 
the prevalent winds ; 9th, the annual quantity of rain that falls. 

These causes, acting together, or separately, determine the 
character of the climate of a country. 

What is the breadth of the torrid zone ? 

The breadth of the torrid zone is forty-seven degreeSb 

What is the breadth of the temperate zones U 

Forty-three degrees each. 

What is tbe breadth of the frigid zones f 

Twenty-three and one-half degrees each. 



Into how many branches is the science of Geography divided? 

' It is divided into three branches ; viz., Natural, or Physical, 
Political, and Mathematical, or AstronomicaL 

What is Physical Geography ? 

Physi(5al Geography is that branch of science^ which includes 
a description of the solid and fluid parts of the earth's surface ; 
of the atmosphere which surrounds it, and of all animal and vege- 
table life. 

What is Political Geography? 

Political Geography is that branch of science which includes 
a description of the various countries on the earth's surface, their 
government, people, language, religion, and customs. 

What is Mathematical Geography ? 

Mathematical Geography is that branch of science which in- 
cludes a description of the earth as a planet, treating of its form, 
its magnitude, its motion, and of the various imaginary lines upon 
its sar&oe. 
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Abont one billion. 

iDto how nany diKlnfit nice<, aeconllr 
le iknll ud the color et tba >kll^ ■ 
oflbseuibdlvldFdl 

Into five distinct races. 

X*m« tb«m, uid lUlfl the probablfi tmmber of 

Caucasian, or European, 420,000,000 ' 
Mongolian, or Asiatic, 460,000,000 
American, or Indian, . 10,000,000 
African, or Negro, . . 70,000,000 
Malay, 40,000,000 

Wlurt DutliHii doH til* CudbLui ne« taclnds T 

The Cancasian race includes almost 
all the nations of Europe, and their 
descendants in America; also the Hin- 
doos, Persians and Arabians in Asia, 
and the Abyssinians, Egyptians a&d 
Moors in Africa. 
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What Botloiis does the MongoUan race inclade ? 

The Mongolian race includes the Siberian tribes, the Chinesei 
Japanese, and Indo-Chinese nations in Asia, the Finns, Lapland- 
ers, Turks, and Hungarians of Europe, and the Esquimaux of 
North America. 

What tribes are inclnded in the Ameiican, or Indian race ? 

The American race includes all the tribes of America except 
the Esquimaux. 

What people are incladed in the AiHcan race ? 

The African, or Negro race, includes all the aboriginal tribes 
of Africa (south of Abyssinia and the Great Desert), together with 
those of Australia, New Guinea, and New Caledonia. 

What tribes does the Malay race inclade ? 

The Malay race incl^^des the tribes inhabiting the islands of 
Oceania (except those before mentioned), together with the na- 
tive tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 

By what other names are these raoes distipgnished ? • 

The Caucasian is called the white, the Mongolian the yellow, 
the American the copper-colored, or red, the A&ican the black, 
and the Malay the brown race. 

For what is the Caucasian race diBtingaished ? 

For intellectual attainments, and high moral endowments. 

What are some of the physical characteristics of this race? 

The skin of the Caucasian race is generally fiiir, the hair fine 
and long, the skull large and beautifully shaped, the forehead 
full and elevated, the features regular, and the form symmetrical. 

What are the physical characteristics of the Mongolian race f 

The skin of the Mongolian race is generally of a sallow, or 
olive tint ; the hair is long, black, straight, and stiff; the head 
somewhat square, the forehead low, the cheek-bones broad and 
flat, the nose short, the eyes small and obliquely set. 

What are the physical characteristics of the American race ? 

The skin of the American, or Indian race, is a sort of reddish 
brown, or copper color ; the hair long, black and straight ; the skull 
small, the eyes dark and deep set, the check-bones high and promi- 
nent, the nose aquiline, the forehead receding, and the mouth 
large. 

What are the physical characteristics of the AfHcan race ? 

The skin of the African race is jet black, the hair woolly 
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head long and narrow, forehead lov, eyea large and promineuti 

mouth large, lipa thick, noae broad and flat, cheek-bonea high 
and the jaws prominent. 

The ekin of the Malay race is tawny, or dark brown; the 
hair coarse, lank, and black; forehead low and broad, month 
large, nose short and broad, and the eyee (like those of the Mon- 
golian race) obliquely set. 



LBSON V. 

THE EASTh's IHHABITAMTS iConUaaaf). 

Into ben manj <Ii3tlnct cltsHS DuymiiDkliid be dlilded u 11 regnrds iiiodn of life? 

Into three distinct classes; viz., roving tribes, nomadic pcui- 
toral tribee, and settled, dr fixed nations. 

What do Ihe roving Olbea Icclufler 

All those tribes that aubaist by hunting and fishing, but rove 
about withont any fixed habitation; such are the Escjuimaux, 
and many of the Indians of America. 

Wbit It mMDt by nonudic pastniil tribes f 

This term is intended to include those nations or tribes that 
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hare no settled residence, bnt live in moyable tents, and, with 
their herds and flocks, wander from place to place ; such are the 
Laplanders in Europe, the Arabs, and many of the Tartar tribes 
in Asia. 

What does the tenn settied, or fixed nations, comprehend t 

It comprehends all those nations npon the earth that have 
permanent habitations, and dwell in cities, towns, villages, &c. ; 
such are the nations of Europe, and their descendants in America ; 
and the Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, &c. 

Into how many classes is mankind- divided as it respects social condition ? 

Into four classes ; viz., enlightened, civilized, half-civilized, 
and savage, or barbarous. 

What nations are denominated enlightened ? 

Those nations that have made the greatest attainments in the 
arts and sciences, and who have displayed most skill and industry 
in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

What nations are called civilized ? 

Those that have made considerable progress in the arts and 
sciences, and manifested some ingenuity and industry in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures ; but not equal to the class 
called enlightened. 

What nations are styled half-civilized? 

Those whose knowledge of the arts, sciences, and agriculture 
is very imperfect ; whose commerce is exceedingly limited ; and 
whose manufactures are few, and of an inferior order. 

What nations are called savage, or barbarous ? 

Those that are not acquainted with the arts and sciences, and 
do not show their skill or industry, either in agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures , but turn their attention almost wholly 
to hunting and fishing for a mere subsistence. 

« 

PB.EVAILINO SYSTEMS OF RELIGION AMONG MANKIND. 
Mention the prevailing systems of religion among mankind, 

NUIEB. PBOBABLK NVMBBB. 

Jewish, 4,000,000 

Christian, .... 240,000,000 

Pagan, 650,000,000 

Mohammedan, . . 1^)0,000,000 
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Thst two dlsUDCt clssws do tbtu luclade t 

They include, Ist, ttose wKo wordiip one God; and, 2d, 
those who, instead of, or besides Him, worship supposed deities 
of Torioua kinda. The former embrace the Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedan B ; the latter, the Pagans, or Heathens. 

Wbit la the peculiar ohKncUrletlij of each! 

The Jewish faith reeognizea the Old Testtunent as the high- 
est authority in matters of religion, but not the New. 

The Christian faith recognizes both the Old and the New 
Testament as authority in all religious matters. 

The Pagan faj.th does not reoogcize the God of the Bible, 
but snbstitntes a variety of images, such as birds, beasts, rep- 
tiles, &c. 

The Mohammedan &ith recognizes one God, and Mohammed 
as his " last and greatest prophet," who sabstituted for the Bible 
a book called the Koran. 



DUTEKENCE OF LAKGUAGE AMONG HANEEn). 
Etfw many illsllDct lADgnftges ars Bpotsti la Ute world! 

Eight hundred and sixty. 
About five thousand. 

Of UiB» luigmgaa, howmanrbelongto Amsri«? 

Four hundred and twenty 

three. 

How muiy to Eorepo I 

Fifty-three. 

How muij Co AHit 

One hundred and fifty-three. 

HowniKijtoAfriest . 

One hundred and foorteon. 

Howmatiy toOoeanUir 

One hundred and seventeen. 

Wbat langotgo 19^ spoken by tho gr«at- 
Gst DDinber of people T 

The Chinese. 

WbU OHO lg tb* most widely qmod f 

The English. 
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What are the chief cnltivated languages of Europe f 

The French, Italian, Spanish, English and German. 

What are the chief ones of Asia ? 

The Chinese, the Arabic, the Persian and the Sanscrit. 



^ LESSON VL 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG BLAlNKIND. 

"What is government ? 

GoYernment (in a geographical sense) is that form of funda- 
mental rules and principles by which a nation, or eountry, is 
gOTemed. 

How many distinct forms^ or modefi of government, are there? 

There are three distinct forms of government ; viz., monar- 
chical, aristocratical and democratical. 

To what may we trace the origin of all states which are under one oi other of these 
forms of government? 

Either to conquest, or from a social compact, by which a con- 
stitution is framed for the government of the state and the wel- 
ffire of its subjects. 

What is the highest power in any form of government styled? 

The supreme power. 

Of what does the supreme power consist ? 

It consists of three parts; viz., the legislative, which enacts 
laws ; the judicial, which determines the application of the law 
in individual cases ; and the executive, which puts the laws in 
execution. 

What is a monarchical form of government? 

A form of g07ernment which gives the supreme power to one 
person, who may be styled king, queen, emperor, sultan, &c. 

What is a country under such a form of government called ? 

It is called a monarchy; of which there are two kinds — viz., 
absolute, or despotic, and limited. 

What is an absolute, or despotic monarchy? 

An absolute monarchy is a government which vests the su- 
preme power without limit in a single person, whose will is law, 
and from whose decree there is no appeaL 
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What IS a limited nionarchy ? 

A limited monarchy is a govermnent which vests the supreme 
power in a single person, bnt limits him in its exercise by a con- 
stitution, or a council appointed for that purpose. 

B7 what other names are monarchies called ? 

Kingdoms, empires, grand duchies, duchies, principalities, &o. 

Wh%t is an aristocratical form of government? 

A form of government which places the supreme power in the 
hands of a few privileged men, who are generally styled nobles, 
or chiefs. 

What is a democratical form of goyernment ? 

A form of government in which the supreme power is placed 
in the hands of rulers chosen by, and from the whole body of the 
people, or by their representatives assembled in a congress, or 
national assembly. 

What is a repablic ? 

A republic is a government in which the supreme power is 
vested in representatives chosen by the people. There are two 
kinds of republics ; viz., an aristocracy, and a democracy : the 
former, a republican state under an aristocratical form of govern- 
ment, and the latter, a republican state under a democratical form 
of government. 

What is a union of separate democratic republics styled? 

A nion of separate democratic republics is styled a federal 
democratic republic; such is the political title of the United 
States. 

With what forms of government is aristocracy Aequently found combined? 

With monarchy and democracy. In this case, the king or 
queen represents the monarchy; the nobles, or lords, the aris- 
tocracy; and the commons, or representatives (who are chosen 
by the people), the democracy. This is the character of the gov- 
ernment of G-reat Britain, and other limited monarchies. 

Remark to thk Teachkb. — As this book may be placed in the hands of pupils who 
have not studied the Second Number of this Series, or who may be deficient as it respects 
the definition of geographical terms, we have given, for their use, in the Appendix to this 
worlc, a complete set of geographical definitions, together with " Rules fob desobibing 
THE Natubal Ditisioms qf Lamd and of Wateb,*^ and " Direotioks fob MEMOXIZUia 
TBB ooHTBNis OF ▲ Map,"" to whioh tboy had better refer before proceeding farther. 



SoppoH Iha SDcBice of tha globa to Dont^ IDDOpirti; oftheH^ lU ire knd, udIM 

THE WORLD. 

Aim In aqiure mllM, SOOiOOffiOaO; PopntBUon, 1,OIW,(KKI,0Oa. 
LESSOHTIL 
3oa dnided. — The land area of the world b divided into three 
great portions, which are oompletelj separated from each other b; the 

These are, the Old World, 'which inolndes the conDtries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa ; the Kew World, which emhraaes North and Sonth 
America ; and the Maritime World, or Oceania, whioh comprehends 
Polj^eda, Anstrala^a and Malayua. 

Contiii^nU. — These three natarallj divided portions of the globe 
include three continents ; the Weet«m, the Kaat«rD and the Sontb- 
eastern, or Australian Oontinent. The first two embrace the grand 
diTirions of North America, Sonth America, Europe, Asia and Africa ; 
while the Anatralian Oontinont is indaded in the grand diviwoo of 
Oceania. 

Sank. — If we arrange the grand divisions of the earth accord- 
ing to the sqnare miles of extent in each, they rank thus : Asia first, 
Africa second, North America third, Sonth America fonrlh, Oceania 
fifth, and Enrope sixth ; hut if according to population, thej rank 
thus: Aoa first, Enrope second, Africa third, North America fom-th, 
Ooettnia fiiU^ and South America sixth. 
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Subdivisions, — ^The grand divisions of the earth are subdivided 
into various empires, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, &c. 

Scattered portions of tJie eartJCs surface. — There are in either 
hemisphere some scattered masses of land, which are situated heyond 
the proper limits of any of the great divisions of the world's surface, 
and which make a nearer approach toward the poles than is the case 
with either of the continents. 

Amongst these is the Archipelago of Spitzhergen, situated north 
of Europe in the Arctic Ocean, between the parallels of 77° and 81° 
north latitude, and the meridians of iO° and 24° east longitude, 
together with the various tracts of land recently discovered in the 
Antarctic, or Southern Ocean. 

Of the latter are Graham Land and Trinity Land, which, with 
several ac^acent islands, are included under the general name of 
New South Shetland Isles. They lie between the parallels of 61° and 
68° south, and the meridians of 53° and 68° west. To the east of 
these are the group of the South Orkneys and Sandwich Land. 
Southward of this region. Captain Weddell advanced in 1823 through 
an open sea to as high a latitude as 74° 15' south. 

A tract of coast (called Enderby's Land) has been discovered lying 
immediately under the Antarctic Oirde, between the meridians of 
46° and 64° east. Another tract (called the Antarctic Continent) 
was discovered in 1840 by the United States' Exploring Expedition, 
under the command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, in about the same 
latitude as Enderby's Land, but further east, between the meridians 
of 95° and 166° east longitude. 

Eastward of the Antarctic Continent, and to the southward of 
New Zealand, an extensive tract (called South Victoria Land) was 
discovered in 1841 by Sir James Ross, between the parallels of 70° 
and 78°. It extends to within 880 miles of the South pole, which is 
the furthest advance that has been made in this direction. 

All these regions are barren and desolate, exhibiting a succession 
of ice-bound coasts, destitute of human inhabitants.*^ 

• See ** Chart of the Physical Diagram of the Earih,^ in the Atlaa^ which aooompa&lefl 
this book. 

Greenland, and the other portions of land In the Arctic regions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will be described nnder the head of North America. 
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THE OOEAN. 



That vast body of water which snrronnds the dry land, and pene- 
trates its coast, coyering nearly three-fourths of the entire saifsuoQ of 
the globe, is termed the. ocean. 

Depth, — ^No certain conclusions have been formed with respect to 
the depth of the ocean ; all we know is, that it varies from a few feet 
to several miles. Abont 900 miles west of St. Helena, a line, nearly 
5^ miles in length, was let down without finding bottom. Froin a 
recent official report of a naval officer, we learn that bottom has been 
found, north of the Bermuda Isles, at the enormous depth of 6 statute 
miles. 

Color and saltnesa, — The color of the ocean is generally a sort of 
bluish green, but, in some parts, local causes ftimish a variety of tints. 
The water of the ocean is salt, while, with few exceptions, the waters 
of lakes and rivers are mild, fresh, and well adapted for domestic pur- 
poses. The density of sea-water depends upon the quantity of salt it 
contains ; the usual proportion is a little above three per cent., though 
it varies in different places. 

Tides, — ^As the earth revolves, successions of tidal waves are dif- 
fused over the entire surface of the ocean, washing the shores of the 
continents and islands that rise above its flnr&ce. Every twelve 
hours inr the day the ocean rises to its greatest height, and remains 
stationary for about six minutes ; this is called high water. After 
this, it ebbs, or falls, for about sixjiours, and then* remains as before 
described; this is called law water. There is, therefore, high and low 
water on every tidal shore in the world twice in every twenty-four 
hours. 

Height of the tide8,^-^n the centre of the ocean, where the tides 
are occasioned by the action of the sun and moon only, they are very 
small; but in some parts, owing to local circumstances, the tides 
vary from 10 to 60 feet. 

Other characteristics, — The bed of tl;^e ocean, like the surface of 
the land, is diversified by plains and mountains, table-lands and val- 
leys, many of which are covered with a variety of marine plants, and 
teeming with life. This vast body of water is also the abode of an 
immense number of fish, which afford means of support to a large 
portion of the human race.. It is also the great highway of com- 
merce, and the unfailing reservoir from which all the other bodies 
of water on the earth are supplied. It is from the vapors exhaled 
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from it that the atmosphere is furnished with the waters that descend 
in the form of rain. * 

By this means springs and lakes are supplied, which give rise to 
innumerable rivers, &c. 

There is, strictly speaking, but one ocean ; for convenience' sake, 
however, geographers divide it into five great basins. Each of these 
basins, or divisions, is styled an ocean ; hence, we have five oceans. 
The limits of these oceans, where they are connected together, have 
not, as yet, been accurately defined; no precise boundary being 
pointed out by nature, and no universally received boundary lines 
designated by man« 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

LESSON VHL 

Bbiulbk to thx Txaohkb.~-A8 we have prepared " Mxp Studisb, STStematlcally ar- 
ranged," in other parts of this work, for all the most important divisions of North America 
(to which are assigned separate maps in the Atlas 'that accompanies this book), we ^eem it 
necessary merely to introdace here a few general questions, mostly relating to such parts ot 
Ncnrth America as do not appear on any of the sectional map& 

QUESnOMt ON THE KAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1. How is North America bounded? In what part is Russian America? 
By what strait is it separated from Affla ? How wide is that strait ? About 40 
miles. What circle 'crosses Russian America ? In what zones is Russian 
America? What town is the capital? Sitka. How is it situated? Oh 
Sitka Idand, off the west coast of Russian America. 

2. How is Russian America bounded? Where is Bristol Bay? Point 
Barrow? Chelighoff Strait? Cape Prince of Wales ? PomtBeechy? Kodiak 
Island? Cape Romanzoff ? Nunniyack Island ? ColviUe River ? CapeLis* 
burn ? What island north-west of Nunnivack ? Describe Ewlckpak River. 

3. Where is the peninsula of Alaska? What large island lies south of. 
Sitka ? Where is Cook's Bay, or Inlet ? Where is Mount St Ellas ? In what 
direction from it is Mount Fairweather ? How is British America bounded ? 
What three straits connect the Arctic Ocean with Baffins Bay ? Between what 
islands is that bay situated ? What is an island ? 

4. Where is Prince William's Land ? Has this land been fully explored ? 
Kg. What strait leads to Hudson Bay from the Atlantic ? What one from the 
Gulf of Boothia ? Strait of the Fury-and-Hecla. What channel south of this 
strait ? What lands does Hudson Strait separate ? It separates Labrador from 
a IMurtiaUy explored region, called Fox Land. 
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SxmuL— Fox Land dotfbtleaa forms a part of that great body of land called Prince 
William's Land, and what is named Cumberland Island is probably a peninsula partly aor- 
roimded by Davis Strait and Northumberland Inlet 

5. What peninsola lies between Fox Chaimel and the Gulf of Boothia ? 
What str^t connects Welcome Gulf with Fox Channel ? What waters «nrround 
Southampton Island ? What important cape projects from the coast of British 
America between the meridians of 125° and 130° west longitude ? 

6. What is a cape ? What !S a promontory ? By what other names arc 
capes called ? Points, mulls and heads. Are there any projections on the 
coast of Russian or British America that are called heads ? Any that are colled 
points ? Which are they ? Where is Cape Churchill ? Chidleigh ? 

7. What two rivers empty into Athabasca Lake ? On which side of the 
Bocky Mountains does Peace River have its source ? What two other large 
rivers break through this range in their onward course to join the Mackenzies, 
or its tributaries ? L. and P. Where is Slave River ? 

8. What river empties into Great Slave Lake %n the south-west ? Where 
is Great Bear Lake ? Wliat river is its direct outlet ? Great Bear lUver. 
What river is the ^no^ outlet of the lakes above mentioned ? Where is Corona- 
tion Gulf? What river empties into it? 

9. What strait connects Bathurst Inlet with the Arctic Ocean ? What land 
lies north-east ? What land has been partially explored east of Wollaston 
Land ? What land east of Baring Island ? What waters surround Baring 
Island ? Banks Stniit on the north, Investigator and Prince of Wales Sounds 
on the east, and the Arctic Ocean on the south and west. 

10. What strait or sound is east of Banks Strait ? East of that ? Between 
what lands is Barrow Strait ? It lies between ComwaDis Island on the north, 
and North Somerset Island on the south. What waters surround Comwalli* 
Island ? It has not been ascertained, except that Wellingtoh Channel is ov 
the east, and Barrow Strait on the south. 

LESSON IX. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMESlCA.—(Oontimied), 

* 

1. What waters surround North Somerset Island ? Barrow Strait on the 
north, Prince Regent Inlet on the east, Bellot Strait on the south, and Peel 
Sound on the west. What land has been discovered west of Peel Sound ? 
Prince of Wales Land. What inlet connects Lancaster Soun(^ with the Gulf of 
Boothia? Where is Boothia Felix ? » 

2. What water communication is there from Baffins to Hudson Bay by 
way of Lancaster Sound ? What land lies north of this sound ? What is it 
supposed to be ? An island. Wliere is Jones Sound ? What land lies northr- 
west of North Devon ? G. What mountain in Grinnell Land ? When, and 
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by whom was Grinnell Land discovered ? In 1850, by an expedition in search 
of the late Sir John Franklin, fitted out bj Heniy Grinnell, Esq., of New York. 

3. What channel is south-west of Grinnell Land ? Where is Smith's Sonnd? 
What bay south ? What strait leads from that bay to the Atlantic ? What 
water conmmnications can you trace from the Arctic to the Atlantic ? What 
one from the Arctic to the Pacific ? What is the southern part of Hudson Bay 
called ? What rivers empty into that bay ? 

4. Of what lakes is the St. Lawrence the final outlet? In how many 
zones does British America lie ? Where is Lake Winnipeg ? What river is its 
outlet ? N. What river empties into the lake from the south-east ? Winnipeg. 
Of what lake is it the outlet ? Lake of the Woods. 

6. What river empties into Lake Winnipeg on the north-west ? Describe 
that river. Where is the Assiniboin ? What lakes are connected with Lake 
Winnipeg ? In what range are Mounts Brown and Hooker ? What two large 
rivers have their source west of these mountains ? Which flows through a part 
of United States territory ? Into what gulf does Frazer's River empty ? What 
course does it flow ? Describe the Columbia. 

6. What large island west of the Gulf of Georgia ? What large island 
north-west of Vancouver ? North of Washington ? North of Prince of Wales ? 
To what country does Sitka belong ? In what direction from Continental North 
America is Greenland ? What cape south of Greenland ? Mention the princi- 
pal settlements of Greenland. Where are Cockbum and Cumberland Islands ? 

7. Where is Iceland ? What town is the capital ? What celebrated vol- 
cano on this island ? Where is Nevrfoundland ? What town is the capital ? 
Mention the rivers of British America in order, from the Mackenzies to Albanv 
River. M., Great Bear, A., P., S., H., L., P.,--C., Great F., S., C, N., S., 
North B., South B., At, Winnipeg, and S . . . . n. 

8. What cape at the mouth of the Nelson? What fort on the Severn? 
Which is the c'^def settlement of the Hudson Bay Company's Territory ? York 
Factory. How is it situated ? It is situated on Hayes River, a stream that 
empties into Hudson Bay east of the Nelson. Of what lakes is Churchill River 
the outlet ? Where is Chesterfield Inlet ? What inlet still further north ? 

9. Of the countries in North America, which one is furthest north-west? 
Furthest south ? Furthest east ? Furthest west? Which two extend &om 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ? Which from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ? 
Which one &om the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific ? 

10. What two countries in North America have no coast on the Pacific ? 
What five have ? fWhat one lies partly in the temperate and partly in the tor- 
rid zone ? What two partly in the temperate and partly in the frigid zone ? 
What one wholly in the temperate ? Which are the chief countries of Conti- 
nental North America? Of these, which one is the largest? TVliich one the 
smallest ? Which one is nearest to Asia ? Which to South America ? 
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CMgraphlMl PssltloD, «lc> — ^Thia portion of Qie Amerioan Conti- 
nent lies between Enrope on the east, and Ada on tlie west. It is 
nearly anrronnded by the Arctic, Atlantic and Pacific Ooeans; and 
extends from about the eigbtb parallel of north latitude to tJie Arotie 
Sea. The longest Btr^ht line that can be drawn overland extends 
from Oape Sable, in Florida, to Oape Lishnm, in Rnssian America, a 
distance of 4,2S0 milee. ' Ita greatest breadth is abont 8,000 miles, and 
the en^re extent of ita ooaat is aboot 22,000 milee. 

PhrslMl CharaelHletics.— The snrface of North Amenoa ia divided 
into live great physical regions; viz., the great northern plain, lying 
north of the SO" of north latitode, which is a cold and barren waetft, 
containing nnmerouB lakes and rivers ; the eastern deolividee of th^ 
Alleghany Uoimtaina ; the Great Valley of tbe Wsaissippi ; the table- 
land of Mexico ; and the slope lying between the Booky Monntalna 
and the Padfio Ocean. 

Tlie lakes of North America conatitnte one of its most remarkable 
featnrea. The chief of those belonging to the basin o&the Maokenziea 
ore Athabasca, Great Slave and Great Bear ; belon^g to the basin 
of the Churchill, are Methye, Wollasfon and Deer ; to the basin of the 
Nelson, Lake of the Woods, Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegoos; 
and to the basin of the St. Lawrence, Superior, Michigan, Horon, St. 
Clair, Erie and Ontario. 
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InhaUtantg, History. — The present population consists of Whites, 
Kegroes, Indians, and Esquimaux. The Whites are of European, the 
Negroes of African, and the Esquipiaux of Asiatic descent The In- 
dians are the aborigines. 

The Continent of America is called the " Kew World," from its 
having been recently discovered. The inhabitants of the Eastern 
Continent, or Old World, knew nothing respecting this portion of the 
globe until the year 1492, at which time Christopher Columbus made 
his memorable voyage, which resulted in his discovering the Island of 
Guanahani, or Cat Island (one bf the Bahama group), now called St. 
Salvador. 

This remarkable man was a native of Genoa, in Italy. In his third 
voyage he discovered a portion of the American Continent, at the 
mouth of.tbe Orinoco. 

The first explorer of Continental Korth America was John Cahpt, 
a Venetian, who, accompanied by his son, Sebastian, set sail from E^g- 
land in June, 1497, and discovered that part of the North American 
coast now called Labrador. 

When North America was first discovered it was one vast wilder- 
ness, inhabited by numerous savage tribes, which were subsequently 
styled Indians. 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Area in square miles, 450,000. Estimated population, 61,000. 

Cieegrapliical PiMltion* — ^Russian America, an extensive, though 
but litde known region, lies in the north-west part of North America. 

Surface* — ^As it has never been fully explored, but little can be 
said respecting the character of the surface. In the south-east part 
there is a chain of mountains, of which Mounts St. EBas and Fair- 
weather are the lofdest peaks. Between the mountain range ax;d the 
sea, the land, in some parts, is low and marshy. 

Son, etc* — ^The soil, so far as known, is sterile, and the climate ex- 
ceedingly cold. Fur-bearing animals abound, also fish. Grain is pro- 
duced in the south in very small quantities, and here and there a few 
trees, mostly piy es and birches, are found on the hills. 

InhaUtants, etc* — The inhabitants, are chiefly Esquimaux and 
Indians, and the country is subject to Russia. In consequence of the 
fur-bearing animals with which Russian America abounds, it has at- 
tracted at various times the commercial enterprise of several of the 
nations of the earth. 
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In 17SD, owing to a great demaad for fars in the Auadc mai^eta, 
the Busman DavigatJira were Etjmalated to make great eierdons in 
order to snpply the demand. They aocwdingly explored the north- 
west coast of North America, and succeeding in finding the artidea 
they were in quest of^ eBtabltahed several trading points on the coAst, 
for the porpose of trafficking with the nativea. 

This finally led to the establishment of Bnsfdan colonies on this 
part of the American coast. • 

M— Bfafturwi ud Eipwth — There are no mannfoctnreg, the chief 
employment of the natives being hunting and fishing. The fnrs 
which they take are sold to the RoBsian far-traders. The exports are 
faxs and fish. ' 

81TEA, or Nbw Abohanqel, on the Island of Sitka, is the 0f4>ital of 
tbeEaseian Po3BessioDS,and the chief settlement of the BnssianAmeri* 
can Company. Sailing veBsels ply between Sitka and PetropaoloTski, 
the principal Rasgian port in Eamtchatka, by means of which, gav«ii- 
ment communications are kept op between the colonies and St. Feter»- 
hnrgh, the great capital of the Russian Empire. 

THS ALEUTIAN ISLES. — These islands consist of several gronpa 
lying between the Peniosnla of Alaska and the A^atio Conljnent. 
They are rocky, and, for the most part, volcanic, and their nnmber is 
not known. They belong to Russia. 

Inbibituls, ct«> — The inhabitants (about 9,000) are a miztore of 
the Mongul Tartars and the North American Indians. 

They are skinful fishers and 
hnut^rs, and in pnrstiit of tlie 
sea-otter will nndertake voy- 
ages of 1,000 miles in length 
from island to island in tb^ 
I ft'ag^e baidare» — a kind of 
light boat, composed of the 
' skinsofanimal9,dra'wntigbt> 
ly over a framework of wood, 
or of fish-bones. Each boat is 
made tobold one person, who 
site in a round bole, jnst fitted 
to the size of his body. In summer, the inhabitants live in huts ; and, 
in winter, in apaoioos excavations of the earth, roofed with tnr^ each 
of which is capable of accommodating from SO to 160 persons. 
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LESSON XL 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Area in square miles, 2,800,000. Population, 2,280,000. 

Cleograplileal Position, etc* — This country comprises all the north- 
ern continental portion of North America except the Russian Pos- 
sessions, and all the islands in the yi«nity except Greenland and 
Iceland. It extends from the Arctic Ocean on the north to the United 
States on the south, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

How DlTided. — ^British America is divided into several provinces ; 
viz., Hudson Bay Company's Teritory, Canada, New Brunsvrick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Prince Edward's Island* The last 
two are insular provinces. 

HUDSON BAY OOMPAKT's TEBEITOEY. 

Cleograplilcal Position, etc* — This territory, sometimes called New- 
Britain, comprises all of Continental British America, except the 
south-east portion, and is under the immediate government of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

Surface* — ^The greater portion of the surface consists of dense forests, 
vast swamps, expanded lakes, large rivers and lofty mountains ; and 
is, for the most part, in a state of primeval simplicity. 

Soil, etc* — ^In the northern districts the soil is barren ; but in the 
iouth it is tolerably fertile. The climate is so cold, particularly du- 
ring the winter season, that wine is often found frozen into a solid 
mass ; and the bays and lakes are covered with ice during half the 
year. On the coasts the country produces pines, birch, larches, &c., 
but the trees are small and knotty ; in the interior, the same kind of 
trees is more abundant and of a greater size. Of the fur-bearing 
animals, which are here numerous, there are upwards of twenty dif- 
ferent kinds. The seas and lakes abound in morses, seals, cod, &o. 

Inlubitiuits* — The inhabitants, estimated at about 180,000, are 
chiefiy Indians and Esquimaux. 

Mannfactnres and Exports* — ^There are no manufactures; the in- 
habitants being wholly occupied in hunting and fishing. The chief 
articles of export are furs, dided and salted fish, oils and walrus-ivory. 

loEK Faotoey, a settlement on Hayes River, is the capital of the 
Company's territory, and their chief trading station. 
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BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMEBICA. 

LBSSONXn. 
MAP STUDIES. — SYSTK3iATicALLT Abhanoed. 

Bound the following Provinces^ viz, : — Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ vis, : — 
Ottawa, Prescott, Brock ville, Kingston, Ooburg, Port Hope, Toeoistto, 
Hamilton, Queenstown, Siracoe, Windsor, Chatham, London, Brant- 
ford, Paris, Goderich, Barrie, — New Carlisle, New Liverpool, Quebec^ 
Three Rivers, Sorel, Sherbrooke, Longueuil, St. Johns, La Prairi^, 
Montreal, — Dalhonsie, Bathurst, Chatham, Liverpool, Dorchester, St. 
John, Gagetown, Feedebiokton, St. Andrews, — Truro, Pictou, Wil- 
mot, Sherbrooke, Halifax, Lunenburg, Liverpool, Shelburne, Tar- 
mouth, Weymouth, and Windsor. 

Describe the following Islands: — ^Newfoundland, Miquelon, St 
Pierre, Sable, Cape Breton, Prince Edwards, Magdalen, AnUcosti, and 
Manitoulin. 

Describe the following Towns: — Harbor Grace, St. John's, Pla- 
centia, Sidney, Louisburg — ^and Chablottetown. 

LESSON xm. 

MAP STUDIES. — Systematigallt Abranoed. 

Describe the following Capes: — Chidleigh, Harrison, Charles, 
Gaspe, Canso, Sable, — ^Bauld, Bonavista, Race, Ray, — and North. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays: — James, Ungava, St. 
Lawrence, Chaleurs, Miramichi, Halifax, Fundy, Mines, Georgian, — 
White, Notre Dame, Bonavista, Trinity, Placentia,, Fortune, St. 
George's, — and Bras d'Or. 

Describe the following Straits : — Belleisle, Northumberland, and 
Canso. 

Describe the following Lakes : — St Joseph, Abbitibbe, Mistissinnio, 
Nltcheguan, Caniapuscaw, Melville, Meshickemau, St. John, Grand, 
Temiscaming, Simcoe, Nipissing, — and Bathurst. 

Describe the following Rivers ;— Albany, Moose, Abbitibbe, Har- 
rieanaw, Rupert, East Main, Great Whale, Xoksak, Meshickemau, — 
St. Lawrence, French, Severn, Thames, Grand, Ottawa, Aux Lievres, 
Montreal, St. Maurice, Ribbon, Saguenay, Betsiamite, Sorel, St. 
Frands, Chaudiere, — Restigouche, St. John's, — ^and Exploits. 
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LESSON HV. 

CANADA WEST. 
Area in square miles, 148,000, Population, 952,000. 

deographleal Position. — ^This part of the Canadian province lies to 
the north of the great lakes, which form the boundary line between 
British America and the United States, and extends westward from 
the Ottawa River to the head waters of those rivers which flow into 
Lake Superior. 

. Surface* — ^It is considerably diversified by ridges of table-land, 
which are not sufficiently elevated to be denominated mountain 
ranges. A large tract of country lying between Georgian Bay and 
the upper part of the Ottawa River, is considerably elevated. The 
eastern part of the province is, for the most part, level, gradually slop- 
ing down towards the Ottawa on the one side, and the St. Lawrence 
on the other. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is generally fertile, and the climate more mild 
than that of the eastern part of the province ; still it is colder than 
those countries in Europe which are situated in similar latitude. 
Table fruits and various kinds of grain are among the chief produc- 
tions. Wild animals abound in the forests ; many of them valuable 
for their fur. Maple trees are numerous, from which a considerable 
quantity of sugar is obtained. 

InluMtants, etc* — The inhabitants consist chiefly of settlers from 
Great Britain and the United States, with their descendants. Some 
native Indians yet remain on the shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. 

Hie country is subject to Great Britain, and forms a part of the 
British Colonial possessions in North America. The province is 
provided with a Govemojr, Council, and House of Assembly. The 
Governor and Council are appointed by the mother country, and the 
members of Assembly are chosen by the people of the province. 

TraveliBg Facilities* — ^Between the diflerent towns of the province 
are good roads, and several lines of railway are being completed, con- 
necting the ports on Lake Ontario with those of St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers. 

Mannfactiires and Exports.— The manufactures are, of late, receiving 
considerable attention. Wheat, timber, pot and pearl-ashes, furs, and 
fish form the leading articles of export. 
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OtlH aai Tainis.— OrriwA is sitnated on the Ottawa at the en- 
trance of the Ridean Canal. It is cnnoected by a handsome suspension 
bridge, frith a small placB oolted Hull, on the opposite bank of the 
river. This place has been selected by Queen Yieteria as the capital 
of British America; bnt, at present, the Legislature meets at Quebec. 

EiNOeTOK, situated at the north-east extremity of Lake Ontario, 
immediately above its outlet, the St. Lawrence (here called Oataraqne), 
IB the great depftt of the government steamers, and of the boats em- 
ployed on the Bidean Oanal. It possesses an excellent harbor, and is 
the naval arBenal of Great Britain in this quarter. * 

ToROBTO, late capital of British America, is located on afine harbor 
on the northern shore of Lake Ontario. It is extensively engaged in 
trade, imd maintains a constant steamboat intercourse, during the sea- 
son of navigation, with the vaiions ports on the great lakes and the 
Eiver 8t, Lawrence. By means of the electric telegraph, this city 
commnnioates with tbe chief towns and cities of Canada and the 
United States; and it is connected by rulroads with nearly all the 
cities of not« in North America. 

Hakiltok, situated in an extensive valley on Burlington Bay, at 
the head of Lake Ontario, Is an important commercial city of Canada 
West. It ia also sitaated on the line of the Great Western railroad, 
which extends across the pro\-inoe; from the Niagara to Detroit Eiver. 
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CANADA EAST. 

Area in square miles, 202,000. Population} 890,000. 

Creographleal Position. — Canada East, or Lower Canada, embraces 
all that part of the Canadian province east of Ottawa River. 

Snrftee. — ^It is agreeably diversified by hill, plain and valley. A 
ridge of hign land extends along the south side of the St. Lawrence 
River, from about the meridian of 70** west, to the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence. 

Soil, etc* — In the northern parts, the soil is too barren for cultiva- 
tion, but along the banks of the St. Lawrence" it is quite fertile. The 
climate is very cold considering its distance from the equator. The 
markets in the winter, to a person who has been accustomed to a more 
genial clime, appear very curious ; every thing is frozen* The produc- 
tions are similar to those of Canada West. 

Natnral Cnriosltiesu — ^About a half dozen miles north-east of tbe 
city of Quebec, and a short distance above the spot where tbe Mont- 
morency discharges itself into the St. Lawrence, are the celebrated 
and beautiful Falls of Montmorency. The Montmorency is a small 
river, which in its onward course, to join the St. Lawrence, descends 
a precipice of ^bout 250 feet. 

These, and the Ealls of Chaudi^re, in a river of the same name, 
2^ miles above its mouth, are the chief natural curiosities belorging 
entirely to the Canadian province. It has, however, a share in the 
Falls of Niagara, — the most stupendous cataract in th^ world. 

Inhabitants. — A large proportion are French settlers, and their 
descendants, who are chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Traveling Facilities* — Good roads exist in the more settled portions 
of the province, and railroads connect the chief cities with those of 
the United States ; but the commercial traflSc is mainly carried on by 
means of the lakes and rivers, or the canals which have been con- 
structed to overcome local difficulties in the navigation of the latter. 

Mannfactures and Exports* — ^These are similar to those of the west- 
em portion of the province. 

Cities and Towns*— Quebec, a strongly fortified city, styled " The 
Gibraltar of America," is situated partly on a plain, along the left bank 
of the St. Lawrence, and partly on a promontory, 850 feet in height. 
By this means, Quebec is divided into two parts, called respectively, 
Upper and Lower Town, The harbor is accessible for ships of the 
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line, and vessels of the largest borden can come np to its wiiarves. 
This city carries on regular intercoaree (daring the season of naviga- 
tioD), by means of 8tea.mers, witli Montreal and other ports on tne St. 
Lawrence, and ajao with Hallfas and other cities on the Atlantio 
coast. The principal edifices of Qaebeo are In the ajtper and fortified 
pari, of the dty. 

" The Plains, or Heights of Abraham," ia the name given to tbe en- 
tire promontory, lying between the Charles and St. Lawrence, at tne 
oaat extremity of which, the citadel of Qnebec stands. This ^jot U 
memorable in history, for tlie battle ^uglit in 1759, which resulted in 
the loss of th« two Generals — Wolfe and Uontcalm. 

MoNTBBAL is pleasantly located on 
and of the same name, in the St, 
enc«. Tbe island ia 82 miles in 
I and 10 in breadth. The city 
chief emporium of trade between 
ia and the United States, 
e Roman Catholic Cathedral, in 
ity, is the Unest edifice in British 
:ica. It is faced with stone, has 
iwers, and is capable of contain- 
ing 10,000 penions. 
J A railroad extends from 
K Longueil, a small place on the 
i St. Lawrence, opposite Mon- 
I treal, to Portland in Maine, a 
I distance of about 30O miles. 
I Besides this there a^o nn- 
i merons other railways (either 
I completed or in course of con- 
^ strnction) leading from the 
- <aty, and connecting it with 
all the great: cities of British 

:s situated on the left or west bank of 
the St. Lawrence, at the Junction of tbe St, Maurice. The St. Uaa- 
rlce River diridea into three channels at its mouth — hence the name 
pf the town. It ranks next to Qnebec and Montreal in imporianoe. 
The inhabitants are mostly of French descent; and it ia one of the 
oldest towns in Oonada, 
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• '^ LESSON XV. 

THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
Arefrin Bqnare Baffles, 27,^00. Po]>nlat1on, 194,000. 

ficographlcal Fosltloiit^-Tlie province of New Brunswick exteDd& 
from the Ristigouche River on the north, to the Bay of Fundy on the 
south, and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait 
on the east, to the St. Croix River on the west. 

Snrfiice* — The surface is considerably varied. Along the shores 
of the Gulf, the country is generally level, and the tract along the 
Bay of Fundy rocky and uneven. But a small portion of the land 
lias been cleared ; the rest is covered with dense forests. 

Soil) etc* — The soil is generally fertile; the climate and pi educ- 
tions are similar to those of Canada. Potatoes are the chief article of 
culture^ and the fisheries are highly important. Manganese and iron 
are said to be abundant, and coal is plentiful. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The inhabitants are mostly descendants of the 
English and Irish. New Brunswick is a colonial possession of Great 
Britain, and is, therefore, subject to the sovereign of England. 

TniTeling Facilities. — ^These are not very extensive as yet; but 
there are in contemplation several projects, which, if carried out, will 
greatly increase the facilities for intercourse between the various parts 
of the province. One of these, is a canal to cross the isthmus, that 
unites this province with Nova Scotia, by means of which, Northum- 
berland Strait would be united with the Bay of Fundy. 

Bf^nnfactorcs and Exports. — The manufactures are, of late, receiving 
more attention. Ship-building is parried on tit St. John; but the 
chief employments are the timber trade and the fisheries. The ex- 
ports are timber, dried fish, gypsum, and grindstones. 

Cities and Towns* — ^Fsedebiokton, the capital of the province, is 
situated on the right bank of the St. John^s River. The^ streets are 
spacious, and, as land is cheap, much space is devoted to garden plats 
throughout the city. The merchants obtain their goods mostly from 
St. John. Between these two places steamers ply frequently, except 
during winter, when the commtmication is maintained by means of 
sledges drawn by horses over the ice. 

St. John. — This town stands on a steep slope separated by a pro- 
jecting rock into two portions. Its harbor is fine and ably defended 
by several forts. It is the entrepot of a wide extent of country and 
has extensive docks for ship-building. 
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St. Andrew's, is situated at the month of the St Oroix Riyer. 
The harhor is large, well protected, and never closed daring the win- 
ter. Steamers ply between this place and St. John. 

THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Ana In square miles, 18,700. Population, 879,000. 

Geognpldeal Position* — ^Nova Scotia occupies a peninsula situated 
south-east of New Brunswick, with which it is connected by an isth- 
mus of about fourteen miles in width. 

Surface* — ^It is greatly diversified, and well watered. The interior 
forms a table-land of moderate elevation. No portion of the penin- 
sula exceeds an elevation of 700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
coasts contain many inlets, some of which form excellent harbors. 

Soil, etc« — ^There are some highly fertile districts, but these are of 
limited extent ; and only a very small part of the peninsula is under 
cultivation. The winters are very severe, and the summers short and 
hot. Fogs are frequent along the line of the Atlantic coast. 

Grain and potatoes form the staple crops. Coal of excellent 
quality abounds, and grindstones ar^ very extensively quarried. The 
principal resources of the colony, are the timber, plaster and coal 
trade, and the fisheries. 

InhaMttiitB, etc — ^The present population is mainly composed of 
EuTopean emigrants and their descendants. Nova Scotia is a colonial 
possession of Great Britain. 

■anfiMims and Exports* — The chief pursuits of the inhabitants 
being agriculture, the*lumber business, and the coasting trade, but 
comparatively little attention is given to manufactures. The leading 
exports are lumber, fish, coal, gypsum, grindstones, whale and seal oil 
and furs. 

Cities and Towns* — Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, situated 
on the west side of Halifax harbor, is the chief naval station for the 
British North American Oolonies. 

The appearance of the city from the water is peculiar and pre- 
possessing. The wharves are lined with vessels ; and the dwelling 
houses and public buildings rear their heads over each other as they 
stretch along and up the sides of the hill on which the city is built. 

Mail Steamers from England and the United States stop at this 
place. A steam communication is kept up between Halifax and St. 
John in New Brunswick, and other neighboring towns. 

2* 
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LiYBBPOOL, situated on the south coast, about seyenty miles from 
Halifax, carries on a flourishing trade in lumber and fish. 



a large peninsula of eastern Continental British 
America, is included in the government of Newfoundland. Several 
hundred schooners come annually to the east coast of Labrador, from 
the neighboring provinces, bringing with them, it is estimated, not 
less than 20,000 men for the purpose of fishing ofiT the coast. Besides 
these, the crews of about 400 United States* vessels visit this coast 
during the same time. The fish here caught are chiefly whales, cod, 
salmon and herring. The resident inhabitants are mainly occupied as 
furriers and seal-catchers. Nain, a Morav'an establishment, is the 
diief settlement in Labrador. 



LESSON XVL 

THE ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Area in square miles, 86,000. Population, 100,000. 

Cieographical Positioii, eU* — ^This island, an insular province of 
British America, and a colonial possession of Great Britain, lies south- 
east of Labrador, from which it is separated by the Strait of Belleisle 
which is about 12 miles in width. 

Swrfaee* — ^The surface is mostly marshy, and the shores are deeply 
indented by numerous bays. 

Soil, etc — The soil is ill-snited to agriculture, and its cultivation, 
therefore, is pursued to a very limited extent*. The climate in the 
winter is severe ; and during a great part of the year the atmosphere 
is humid, and fogs are very prevalent. Pasturage is plentiful, and 
the plains abound with deer. Timber is scarce ; and the chief re- 
sources of the inhabitants, are in the fisheries, of which the cod fishery 
is the most important. 

The banks of Newfoundland are extensive submarine elevations, 
which lie in the Atlantic to the south of the island, and spread over 
between 600 and 700 miles in length. The depths of water on these 
vary from 15 to 80 fathoms. At these banks are the celebrated fish- 
ing grounds, that have for many years, attracted not only English, but 
French and American fishermen to these quarters. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants are chiefly Irish. 

Mannfiictiires and Exports. — The manufactures are limited to a 
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few articles of warm woolen clothing, Ship-buUding is carried on 
to a small extent ; but the materials are imported from New Bruns- 
wick, The exports are mainly the produce of the fisheries. 

St. John^s, the capital of the island, on the south-east coast, is 
much resorted to during the fishing season ; and is the only town 
worthy of note on the island, 

THE ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON. 
Area in sqaare miles, 8,100. Population, 65,000. . 

fieograpUeal Position. — This island^ an insular colony of Great Bri« 
tain, lies north-east of Nova Scotia, of which province it forms a fart 

Suface, etc — ^The surface is broken and hilly, and the island is 
very irregularly shaped, being indented by numerous bays, and almost 
intersected by an arm of the sea, called Bras d^Or, 

The soil is fertile, and the climate is not so rigorous as in the con- 
tinental colonies. Fish and coal are the chief articles of export, 

InhaUtants* — ^The inhabitants are mostly emigrants from the Scot- 
tbh Hebrides, and their descendants. Fishing is the leading object 
of pursuit. 

Stdnbt, the capital, is situated in the eastern part of the island on 
Sydney Bay, In the vicinity are extensive beds of bituminous coaL 
A steamer plies between this place and Halifax during the summer. 

PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 

Area ia sq. miles, 8,100. Population, 63,000. 

Geographical Position* — ^This island, an insular colony of Great Bri- 
bun, lies east of New Brunswick, and north of Nova Scotia. 

Sufaee, ete. — The surface is level, or undulating, and well watered ; 
the soil fertile ; and the climate is milder than that of the neighboring 
colonies. The pastures are rich, timber is abundant, and the fisheries 
are extensive, 

InhaMtants, etCt — The inhabitants are chiefly Acadian French set- 
tlers and Highland Scotch,- The chief pursuit is agriculture, and the 
commerce of the island consists in the exchange of its agricultural 
products, timber, dry and pickled fish, for manufactures and other 
articles of consumption. 

Ohaklottbtown, the capital, is situated on Hillsborough Bay, near 
the south coast. It is a small town, and many of the inhabitants are 
extensively engaged in ship-building. 
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ANTIOOSTL — ^This is a desert island, eontaiiiing an area of about 
2600 square miles, situated at the month of the St. Lawrence, divid- 
ing the river into two channels, from twenty to forty miles in width. 
On the south-western point of the island stands a lofty and magnificent 
lighthouse, which is visible for a distance of 25 miles. The island be- 
longs to Canada East. 

^ MAGDAIjEN isles. — ^These consist of a chain of islands, situated 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 70 miles west of Newfoundland. 
They are inhabited by about 2000 persons, chiefly French Acadians, 
whose principal dependence is upon the cod and mackerel fishing on 
the banks in the vicinity of the group. 

BERMUDA, or SOMERS ISIiES.* — ^This group, consisting of 
about 300 small islands, embracing an area of 20 square miles, is situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 600 miles east of South Carolina. Many 
of these isles are so small and barren that they have neither inhabit- 
ants; nor name. The capital is Hamilton, on Bermuda or Long Island. 
On the inhabited isles fruits of both temperate and tropical regions 
are raised. The group belongs to Great Britain. 

A regular steam communication is maintained between Bermuda 
and New Yor]|^ and Bermuda and the West India Islands. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND.*— This large island, containing an esti- 
mated area of 16,000 square miles, lies west of British America, 'and 
north-west of Washington Territory. 

The native inhabitants subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. The 
island has been made over by the British government to the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

LESSOKIVn. 

DANISH AMERICA.* 
Total area ia square miles, 888,000. Tutal population, 69,000. 

Danish Amebioa comprises Greenland and Iceland, together with 
some lesser islands, lying near, their coasts. 

GREENLAND. 
Estimated area, 800,000 square miles. Population, 9,000. 

deograpbieal Posltton. — This immense region (generally supposed 
to be an island, though its northern extremity is unknown) lies be- 

* Sec Map of North America. 
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tween the waters of BafSns Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. It extends 
from Gape Farewell, in latitude 59"" 40' south, to an unknown distance 
north. 

Sirflue* — ^But little is known respecting^ this vast region, as it has 
never been fully explored. A chain of mountains is supposed to 
extend the entire length of the island. Alon^]; th^ coast the surface 
is generally rocky and barren. Numerous small islands lie along the 
western coast, upon which some of tho'Greenlanders reside. 

Sou, etCt— The soil is generally barren, and the climate is yery 
severe; July being the only month in which there is no snow. Small 
quantities of kitchen vegetables are produced in the southern part of 
the island. Various species of seals inhabit the surrounding seas, 
and are of great importance to the Greenlanders, in supplying them 
with food and clothing, as well as with various articles useM in their 
nmple arts and domestic economy. 

bliaUtantgy etc — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Esquimaux. Their 
leading industrial pursuits are seal-hunting and fishing. Greenland 
belongs to Denmark. 

Expwts. — ^The exports (sent chiefly to Denmark) consist of eider- 
down, skins of seals and other animals, whalebone, and fish oil ; for 
which the Greenlander receives in return various manufisKstured ar- 
ticles. 

ICELAND. 
Area In aqaye milefl, 87,500. FopalAttoo, 6O,000l 

Geegmpbleal Pesttlon.— This island lies in the Atlantio about 700 
miles west of Norway, and 200 miles east of Greenland. 

Sirikce* — ^The surface is generally mountainous. The highest 
mountains are on the east and west coasts. They are in groups, and 
those called johuU are covered with snow, and are chiefly voloanio. 
About 80 volcanoes have been discovered on this islan^ the chief of 
which are Skaptar, Jokul and Hecla. 

Soil) etc* — ^The soil is generally barren, and the climate is very 
variable. The general temperatui-e is higher than in any other coun- 
try in the same latitude. Storms of extreme violence are frequent. 
The longest day of summer and the longest night of winter last each 
of them about a week. The aurora borealia is seen in Iceland in all 
its brilliancy and grandeur. 

No trees grow on the island^ only a few stinted shrubs and mosses; 
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nor do any reptfles here esist. The want of fuel is severely felt, 
although the gulf stream and the polar currents occasionally float 
driftwood to the shores. A kind of white turf U used as a substitute, 
and coal is im- 
ported from En- 
rope in considera- 
ble quantities. 

All the gruD, 
and & great part 
of the vegetable 
food, are imported 
Domestic animals 
are nnmeroos, and 
fish tan he had 
in any quantity. 
Birds are plenti- 
fnl, the most val- 
uable of which is 
the eider-dnck. 

Kat«nl CuriMl- 
Uesr-Themostin. 
teresting are the 
Belebrated Gey- 
sers, or boiling 
springs, which are 
situated in the 
western part of 
the island, about 
85 miles north of 
Tb. or.« a.,.1, i"U.j. the Tillage of 8kal- 

holt. 
Inhabitants, el«.— The inhabitants are of the Scandinavian race. 
The supreme authority of the island is intrusted to an officer, who is 
appointed by the king of Denmark, with the title of StifUambmaTi. 

Betkjatix, the capital of Iceland, is a small town on the south- 
west ooaat. The resident population does not probably esceed 500, 
but this is greatly increased doring the summer fairs. To these fdra 
the naUves bring butter, skins, live-stock, dried fish, knitted stock- 
ings, wool, &e., and receive in exchange various articles from Europe, 
euch as coffee, sugar, tobacco, brandy, floor, salt and soap. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

LESSON xvm. 

GENERAIi QUEBrriONS ON THE HAP OF THE UNITED 8T< 




1. How many States are there in the United States ? Thuiy-tlyee. How 
many Territories ? Eight. How many Districts ? One. Into how many sec- 
tions are the States divided ? Four. Which are they ? Eastern, or New Eng> 
land ; Northern, or Middle ; Sonthem and Western. 

2. What States form the Eastern, or New England section ? 

Yebmont, Maine, Rhode Island, and 

New Hampshire, Massachitsetts, Connecticitt. 
J. Which of these States horder on the Atlantic Ocean ? Which do not ? 
Which three are honnde'd west by New York ? Which three are bonnded north 
by Canada ? Which one borders on Long Island Sound ? Which one has the 
greatest extent of sea-coast ? Which one has the least ? Which one has no 
sea-coast ? 

4. What two States are separated by Connecticut River ? What two are 
crossed by that river ? Which of the New England States lies furthest north ? 
Which two furthest south ? Which one borders on Lake Champlain ? What 
Province bounds Maine on the east ? 

5. Which is the largest of the New England States ? Which one the small- 
est ? Which are the Northern, or Middle States ? 

New York, Delaware, and 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

6. Of these States, which border on the Atlantic ? Which two border on 
Maiyland ? Which one on Ohio ? To which one does Long Island belong ? 
New York. Which^two border on Lake Erie ? Which one lies nearest Canada ? 
What bodies of water separate New York from Canada ? What river separatee 
Pennsylvania from New Jersey ? 

7. Which of the Middle States is the largest ? P. Which the smallest ? 
Is there much difference between the area of New York and that of Pennsyl- 
vania ? What two States are separated by Delaware Bay and River ? Which 
of the Middle States lies furthest north ? Which furthest south ? Which two 
farthest east? Which one furthest west? Which one borders on the New 
England States ? 

8. What river crosses Pennsylvania from north to south ? Does it find its 
source in Pennsylvania ? Into what bay does it empty ? What States comprise 
tie Southern section of the Union ? 

Maryland, N. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
VntGiNLA^ S. Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Texas. 
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9. Which two of the Southern States horder on the Middle States ? Which 
five have a coast hordering on the Gulf of Mexico ? Wliich «ne herders on 
Kentucky ? Which one on the Ohio River ? Which two are separated by the 
Potomac River ? Which have a sea-coast on the Atlantic ? Which one borders 
both on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico ? 

10. What two Southern States are separated by Savannah River ? Wliat 
two are partly separated by Chattahooche River ? What two by the Missis- 
sippi ? What two by the Sabine ? What two rivers form nearly all the west- 
em boundaiy of Virginia ? 

11. Which three of the Southern S|ates are bounded north by Tennessee ? 
Which two south by Florida ? Which one borders on the Rio Grande ? Which 
two extend furthest north ? Which one fiirthest south ? Which one furthest 
west ? Which one furthest east ? Which one is the largest ? Which one the 
smallest ? Which one is a peninsula ? Are any of the Southern States situated 
inland? 

IESS05 XH. 

ICAP QXTESTIOITB CONTINXnED. 

1. What States comprise the Western section of the Union ? 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Missoniu:, Indiana, 

Wisconsin, Tennessee, * Iowa, Califobnia, and 

michioan, arkansas, illinois, oregon. 

Ohio, 

2. On which side of the Mississippi is Wisconsin? On which side Iowa? 
Afissouri ? What Western States are separated from each other by the Missis- 
sippi ? What ones are separated by the Ohio ? Which of the Western States 
east of the Mississippi, lie north of the Ohio ? Which south ? 

3. Which border on the great lakes ? Which do not ? Which lie west 
of the Mississippi ? Which border on the Pacific Ocean ? Which of the West, 
em States border on the Southern States ? Do any of the Western States bor- 
der on New York ? Any on Pennsylvania ? Which one ? 

4. What State bounds Ohio on the west ? Indiana on the west ? Wiscon- 
sin on the south ? Kentucky on the south ? Missouri on the north ? Arkan- 
sas on the south ? What bound California on the east ? On the south ? 
What river crosses Missouri from west to east ? What one Arkansas ? ' 

5. What lake separates Wisconsin from Af ichigan ? What lakes separate 
Michigan from British America ? Ohio from British America ? What division 
of British America ? How many States compose the New England section ? 
How many the Southern ? How many the Western ? 

6. Do any of the Western States border on the Atlantic ? Any on the 
Gulf of Mexico ? Any on the Pacific ? What ones ? I find all the Western 
States except five border on the great Mississippi, which are they ? Four of 
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tlu Western "StateB border on the Ohio, whkli are they i Which two honier 
both on the Ohio and the Miuiarappi P Which two biwder both od the Miuii- 
npp u>d the MisaoDTi t L uid M. 

7. How maoj Territoiies are thfl[« in the United States ? Which aie Ihej ? . 
Wasutno'toii, Dacota, Indiah, Abizon^ and 
Nebrasiu, KABBAa, New Mexico, Utah. 

8. Which of the Territories border on British Amorioa? Which has a. 
sea-ooast on the PaciSc ? Which are boonded west by California ? To obicb 
section of the Union does California belong ? How is New Meidco boonded On 
the east ? To which section does Texas belong ? 

9. How is Indian Territory honnded on the east ? Is Arkansas a Sonthem 
State? Is Missouri; 'What Territories does the Rocky Mountun Range 
separate P What Territories lie wholly east of tbat range ? What otm« whoUy 
went ? What one is crossed by the Sierra Madre ? 

10. What Territory is crossed by the Rio Grande } Which side of the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande does the Sierra Madre Range extend ? How is Nebraska 
bounded on the north ? Utah on the north P Or^on on the north ? Utah 
CBt the south ? Nev Mexico on the south ? Minnesota on the south ? What 
river separates Minnesota &om Dacota ! 



THE UNITED STATES. 

Area in sqaiire miles, tflBSfiOO. 

Popalstlnn, !^2«0.000. 

Luigih rrom eut to west, sbont 8,000 ml 

Bretdth, noilh to lontii, sboat 1,TOO milci 

Number of Btntea, e& 

Nnmber of InhsblUmU Id b nqnars mile, 1 



fiM^ipUial PMltlon.— The tJai- 

t«d States oocnpy the central or 

I middle portion o£ North America. 

The territory estenda from Britiah 

America and the great lakea on 

the north, to the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mexican Republic oa the 

eoQth, and from the Atlantic on tlie east to the waters of the Fadfio 

Ocean on the weat. 

. Eitent 9t Cwut. — The main shore cm. the Atlantic, Indading in- 
deotatjona in the ooaat, each as bays, Botfnds, &c., measnres 6,186 
mike, on the Gulf of Mexico 8,467 miles, and on the Faoifio 2,2S1 
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miles. The shore-line of the great northern lakes is estimated at 
8,620 miles. The northern frontier of the United States bordering on 
British America is 3,808 miles in length, and the frontier bordering on 
the Mexican Republic 1,456 miles. 

Comparatiye Size^ — The territorial extent of the Republic of the 
United States, is nearly ten times larger than that of Great Britain 
and France combined ; three times as large as the whole of France, 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark together; one-and-a-half times as large as the Empire of Russia 
in Europe ; and about one-tenth less than the area of all Europe. 

Siirf9ce«^The United States may be divided into three great 
physical regions ; viz., the Atlantic Slope, the Great Valley of the 
Mississippi River, and the Pacific Slope. 

The Atlantic Slope extends from the ocean, the greater part 
being a level country, for s|ome 50 or 100 miles inland, there it begins 
to rise and gradually increases in elevation till it terminates in the 
Alleghanies, which separate the waters that flow westwardly to the 
Mississippi from those which flow eastwardly to the Atlantic. 

The Geeat Valley of the Mississippi comprises that portioi^ 
of the United States lying between the Alleghany Ridge and the 
Rocky Mountains. The central part of that valley is intersected by 
the Mississippi River, which flows through it in a southerly direction, 
and finds its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Paoifio Slope extends westward from the Rocky Mountain 
Range to the Pacific Ocean. This slope is considerably diversified by 
many minor mountain ranges, and numerous hills. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The inhabitants consist of Whites, Negroes and 
Indians. The Whites are nearly all of European descent, and form the 
greater part of the population. The Kegroes are of African descent, 
and the Indians are the Aboriginals. The Negroes number about 
4,000,000. About 8,000,000 of them are slaves. The Indians number 
about 400,000. The English is the universal language of the country. 

History* — The first permanent English settlement was made by the 
English, at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. In 1776, there were thir- 
teen colonies established, with an estimated population of nearly three 
millions. 

The inhabitants of the colonies, feeling themselves aggrieved by 
"Ihe injustice of the British Parliament, in taxing them without their 
consent, determined to throw off all allegiance to the mother country. 
Accordingly in 1776, July 4th, they openly declared to the world that 
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tlie colonies ^' were, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States," &c. &c. 

This was called the Declaration of Independence. The colonies 
were thereafter to be styled — " The United States of America." This 
act of the colonists gave rise to a long and bloody war of seven years, 
duration. The independence of the colonies was finally acknowledged 
by the British Groyernment in 1788, and peace was proclaimed 
Jan. 20th. of that year. 

The present Constitution of the United States went into operation 
in March 1789. To the thirteen original States, twenty new ones 
hav^ since been added, making a total of thirty-three States. Besides 
these there are eight Territories and one District. 

THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN STATES, 

WITH THI PATB WHEN XACH SATIFIKD TIIK PBE8SNT CONSTITUTIOir. 

« Delaware, 7th December, 1787. ^ Maryland, ' 2Sth April, 1788. 

. Penn8ylvania/i2th " " ; South Carolina, '28d May, *♦ 

^ New Jersey,^ ISth ** ** » New nampshire,^l8t Jnne, •• 

• Georgia, ^ 2d January, 1788. . Virginia, ^ 26th " ** 

. Ckinnecticnt, ^ 9th " " • New York, '' 26th July, " 

' * Mafisacbu8etta/6th February, ** . North Carolina/ 21st Nov., 17S9. 

. Bhode Island, 29th May, 179a - 

lESSONXXL 

THE UNITED S T A T E S— (Ow^fiuiftO. 
THE TWENTY NEW STATES, 

WITH THB DATS WHXN BAOH WAS ADMITTXD INTO THS ITinOH. 

^ Yermont, 4th March, 1791. ' Missouri, 10th August, 1821. 

'" Kentucky, 1st June, 1792. "^ Arkansas, 16th June,, 1836. 

'^^ Tennessee, ^* " 1796. Michigan, 26th January, 1887. 

> Ohio, 29th November, 1802. Florida, 8d March, 1845. 

^ lionisiana, 8th April, 1812. \ Texas, 29th December, 1845. 

"» Indiana, 11th December, 1816w \ Iowa, ^Sth " 1846. 

^Mississippi, 10th « 1817. Wisconsin, 29th May, * 1848. 

Illinois, 8d *' 1818. ^ Califwnia, 9th September, 1850. 

Alabama, Uth ** 1819. Minnesota, ..... 1858. 

^ Maine, 15th March, 1820. n Oregon, 1859. 

THE TEERIT0BIE8, 

• WITH DATB OF OSOANIZATIOIT. 

Utah, 9th September, 1850. Kansas, 80th May, . . 1854 

New Mexico, " ** " Indian, 

Washington, 1858. Dacota, 

Nebraska, SOtli May, . . 1854. Arizona, 
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GoYeninent* — ^The government of the United States is a federal 
demacratic republic. The chief officer of the nation is styled the 
President of the United States. 

The legislative power, that is, the power by which the laws of the 
country are made, is vested in Oongress, which consists of a Senate 
and a House of Bepresentatives. This body assembles in the Oity of 
Washington on the first Monday in December of each year. 

The Senate is composed of two members from each State, elected 
by the Legislatures of the same, respectively, for six years. One-third 
of the whole body is renewed biennially. The number of Senators, 
then, is always equal to twice the number of States in the Union. 

The members comprising the House of Bepresentatives are chosen 
by the people of the several States every second year. Each State is, 
at present, entitled to one Representative for every 93,700 inhabitants. 
Each State is entitled to at least one Bepresentative, though the popu- 
lation be less than the number above stated. The present number of 
Bepresentatives is 284. 

Each organized Territory is permitted to send one delegate to 
Congress, who has the right to debate on all matters pertaining to his 
Territory, but cannot vote. 

The President and Vice President of the United States are elected 
by persons called electors. These persons are chosen by popular vote, 
or by the Legislature of the State. Each State is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Members of Congress. The electors meet at the 
proper time, in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. These two Officers are chosen for the term 
of four years. 

The President is Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. He has power, with the concurrence of two-thirda 
of the Senate, to make treaties, to appoint civil ^nd military officers, 
levy war, oonclude peace, &c. 

The administrative afil^irs of the nation are conducted by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of "War, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Postmaster-general and the Attorney-general. These Officers form 
what is termed the President's Cabinet. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested in a Supreme 
Court. It is the highest judicial tribunal of the United States. This 
Court is held in "Washington, and has one session aainually, commenc- 
ing on the first Monday in December. 
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Each State has its own separate and independent legislative. 
Judiciary and executive government, consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Assembly, a Governor, Jndges, &c., who have the power to 
make, jndge of, and execute, all laws pertaining to the State, except- 
ing such as are conceded to belong to the general government. The 
chief officer of a State is styled the Governor of the State. 

The States are for the most part divided into Counties, and the 
Counties into Townships. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

FBOM ^HS ADOPTION OF TBB CONSTITnilON TO THE PBE8XMT TUO. 

Gkobos WABQiNGTOir, of Virginia, in office from 1T89 to 1797. Born 1783, di«id 1709. 

John Adams, of Mosaadiasetts, in office from 1797 to 1801. B. 1785, d. 1S26. 

TnoHAd Jeffxb^on, of Virginia, in office flrom ISOl to 1809. B. 1748, d. 1826. 

JASfES Madison, of Virginia, in office from 1809 to 1817. B. 1750, d. 1886. 

Jambs Monrob, of Virginia, in office from 1817 to 1825. B. 1758, d. 188t 

John Q. Aoajiis, of Maasachasetts, in office from 1825 to 1829. B. 1767, d. 1848. 

Andbbw Jackson, of Tennessee, in office from 1829 to 1887. R* 1767, d. 1S45. 

Martin Van Buben, of New York, in office from 1887 to 1841. B. 1782, 

Wm. H. HabJ^ison, of Oliio, in office from 1841—1 month. B. 1778, d. ISll. 
->JoHN Ttlbr, of Virginia, in office from 1841 to 1846. B. 17S9, 

Jambs K. Polk, of Tennessee, in office from 1845 to 1849. B. 1795, d. 1849. 

Zachabt Tatlob, of Lonisiana, in office from 1849 to 1850. B. 17S4, d. 1850. 
~MiLLABD FiLLUORB, of Now Tork, in office from 1850 to 1868w B. 1800, 

Fbanxun Fiebcb, of New Hampshire, in office flrom 1858 to — — w B. 1804^ , 

Jaiibs BucnANAN, of Pennsylvania, in office from 1857 to . B. 1791, . 

^ > -~ LESSON IXIL ,' ' . 

f/V.v' ;-. v^a:^IES ON THE MAP OF Nl^ jp^filAOT. 

STSTHBIATICALLT ABRANOED. ' r 

BouTid the following States^ tiz. : — ^Vermont, New Hampshire^ 
Maine, Massachusetts, Bhode Island and Connecticat 

State the aittiation of the following Cities and Towna^ viz, : — St. 
Albans, Highgate, Derby, Guildhall, Danville, Barnet, Newbury, 
Norwich, Windsor, Weathersfield, Chester, Rockmgham, Brattleboro, 
Bennington, Manchester, Middletown, Castleton, Shoreham, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes, Burlington, Waterbury, Montpeueb, Randolph and 
Rutland. 

Bbkabk to tub TBA.CIIBX.— We wonld here take occasion to explain that a portion oi 
the studies on the Map of New England precedes the description of each State, and that the 
remainder is given after all the States belonging to this section have been described. This 
imniiement is adhered to in all the sectional maps of the United Stat^ and in those ol 
Europe. 
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We would further remark, that the pupil can ascertain, If he so desire, in what county 
any city or town in the United States (which is given In this worlt) is located, by consult- 
ing the Reference Maps of the accompanying Atlas. 

lESSONXXm. 

VERMONT. 
Area fai sq. miles, 10,210. Population, 814,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 89. Counties, 14. 

Geographical Position, etc. — This state, the most north-i¥esterly of 
the New England section, lies between New York on the west, and 
New Hampshire on the east, and extends from^Oanad# East on the 
north, to the northern boniidary of Massachusetts on the sonth. The 
length of the state from north to sonth is 157 miles, and its breadth 
Taries from 40 to 90 miles. ' 

Surface, etc* — The surface Is generally mountainous, and well 
wooded. The Green Mountains traverse the state from north to south, 
separating the streams which flow into Lake Champlain fi'om those 
which flow into the Connecticut, The base of this mountain range is 
from 10 to 15 miles in width. 

Fertile and highly picturesque valleys intersect the range here and 
there, and the summits of the mountains are covered with green 
mosses and several species of winter grasses. From the verdant Aspect 
of the mountains the state received its name. Verd^ in the French, 
signifying green, and manty mountain. 

Vermont, though situated in the interior, yet by means of Lake 
Champlain, and the Champlain Canal, in connection with its many 
raih-oads, has access to the great commercial ports of the neighboring 
states. 

Soil, etc — The soil in the valleys is generally rich and fertile, and 
the hills and mountains that are not arable, afford excellent p^turage. 
The climate is variable and cold, but very healthy. Snow lies on the 
ground during 4 or 6 months of the year. The staple productions are 
wheat, butter, cheese, wool, maple sugar and live stock. Iron, mar- . 
ble, slate and granite are among the chief mineral products. 

Natural Gnrlosittes* — The most noted natural curiosities are Bel- 
lows' Falls on the Connecticut, about 80 miles south-east of Montpe- 
lier ; and Great Falls on Lamoille Biver. 

InhaMtantg, etc* — ^The English, by whom the state was perma* 
nently settled^ erected a fort on the Connecticut, as early as the year 
1724. The soldiers of Vermont bore a conspicuous part in the war of 
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the BevolntioD, and were distingnished bj the title of the " Green 
Monntaiu Boys." The leading indnstriil pursuit is agrioultnre. 

HunlkcUna ud Eip«i1s,— Manufactures are not estenaive, al- 
though the state Eaa an abtmdance of water power, Tha exports 
conast chiefly of mineral products, live atock, cheese and maple sugar. 



CMHr— MoNTpBLiKB, the capital of Yermont, ia sitnated on the 
Winposki. It occupies a ceatral position in the state, and is chicfl; 
remarkable for its active trade. Among the public buildings may be 
meotioneil the State Eou^, a magniScont granite structure. 

WiNDBOB, on the Oounecticut, is noted for its fine site, and the 
beauty of the sorroimdiDg scenery. It carries on a brisk trade by 
raeana of the Connecticut, and ia in the vicinity of the finest agricul- 
tural and, wool-growing section of the state. The Vermont Stat« 
Prison is located here. 

Bs&TTLEBOBO, on the Oonneoticut, is nol«d for its mannfaotures, 
and 03 being one of the most floarishing towns in the state. 

Behninotok, situated in the south-westeni comer of the state, is 
memorable for the battle fought tJiere in 1777, in which a detachment 
of General Burgoyne's army was defeated by General Stark. 

MiDDLEBCBT, situated on both sides of Otter Creek, is one of the 
most important mann&cturing towns in the state. It is also the seat 
of Uiddlebnry OoQege. Marble, obtuned from a quarry near the 
town, is WTongbt and exported in great qnanUtiee. 
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BuELiKGTON, the most populous town in the state, is delightfully 
situated on Burlington Bay, a branch of Lake Ohamplain. It is the 
most commercial town on the Lake. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, and many of the dwellings are surrounded with gardens 
ornamented with shrubbery and a great variety of shade trees. The 
University of Vermont is located at this place. 

LESSON XXEV. 

MAP STUDIES.— New Hampshire. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Town&, viz, : — Lan- 
caster, Stratford, Conway, Ossipee, Gilford, Rochester, Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Rye, Exeter, Hampton, Derry, Manchester, CoNooEf), Weare, 
Amherst, Nashua, Winchester, Keene, Walpole, Oharlestown, Clare- 
mont, Plainfield, Lebanon, Hanover, Lyme, Haverhill, Plymouth and 
Bristol. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Area in sq. mUes, 9,2S0. Popalation, 818,000. InhabltantA to a sq. mile, 89. Counties, 10. 

Geographleal Position, ete^ — This state lies between Maine and 
Vermont, and extends from Canada to Massachusetts. Its length is 
about 170 miles, and its breiadth varies from 20 to 90 miles 

Surface, ete*— The surface is mountainous, hilly and broken, with 
the exception of the south-east part, which is either level or genlly 
undulating. The general slope of the state is from north to south, — 
part of the rivers taking a south-west direction to the Connecticut, 
and the remainder generally pursuing a south-easterly course to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The White Mountains proper extend only from 14 to 20 miles, but 
isolated and detached groups of the chain stretch from the northern 
frontier of this state as far s^h as Connecticut. Mount Washington 
is. the loftiest peak. The scenery, particularly in the vicinity of the 
White Mountains, is full of grandeur and wild magnificence, and on 
this account New Hampshire is often styled the " Switzerland of 
America." 

New Hampshire has only 18 miles of sea coast, and but one good 
harbor. 

Soil, etc — The soil is not generally fertile. The best lands are in 
the valleys, and the hills afford very fine pasturage. The climate it) 
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Berere yet healthj. The wintere are long, the springs damp and foggy, 
and the Bnminers are of short duration. 

The chi«f prodaotions are grain, potatoes, batt«r, cheese, wool, ma- 
ple Bi^ar, bees'-was and honey. Granite aboDods, and heaoe New 
Eampahire is freqaently styled " the Granite State." Iron is foond 
in almost every county, and a valaable tin miite has also baeu dis> 
ooTered, 

Katual Carlwltr> — The White Moantain Notch, a celebrated paes 
In the monntains, ia regarded aa a very interesting spot to vi^t. 



iDhabltanta, etc— The inhabitants are chiefly of English descent. 
The first settlements were made by members of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, near Portmnouih, in 1623. The leading indostrial pnrsaits are 
agricnltare, mannfactures, and lumbering. 

HaBofaclnns and Experts.— Manufactures are extenaive, chiefly cot- 
ton, wool, leather and iron. The principal articles for erport are 
lumber, live stock, wool, fish, pot and pearl ashes and granite. 

ClUts. — GoNOOBD, pleasantly sitnuted on the right bank of the 
Merrimac, is the capital of the state. As this town lies on the route 
of travel and commerce between Boston and Canada, it has liecome 
the oeDtre of several railroads. 
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Dover, the oldest town in the state, is situated in the sonth-eastena 
part, on the Oocheco River. It is vefy favorably situated for trade, 
and carries on extensive manufactures, chiefly of cotton goods. 

PoETSMOUTH, the Only seaport of New Hampshire, is situated on 
the right bank of the Piscataqua, about 3 miles from the ocean. The 
city is built on a beautiful peuinsiila formed by the river, and is con- 
nected by bridges with Kittery in Maine. There is a United States 
Navy Yard x>n an island (within the bounds of Maine) in the Piscata- 
qua, opposite Portsmouth. 

DovEE, Nashua, and Exetee, are noted manufacturing towns. 
Manchester, on the left bank of the Merrimac, the most important 
city of the state, is noted for its manufactures. 

Hanovee, situated about half a mile from the Connecticut, is the 
seat of Dartmouth College. A bridge crosses the Connecticut at this 
place to Norwich in Vermont. 

lESSON XXV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Maine. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Town^^ 'oiz,: — Houl- 
ton, Calais, Eastport, Lubec, Port Machias, Machias, Steuben, Maria- 
ville, Ellsworth, Greenbush, Bangor, Brewer. Hampden, Bucksport, 
Castine, Belfast, Camden, Warren, Kockland, Thomaston, Wiscasset, 
China, Waterville, Augusta, Hallowell, Gardiner, Lewiston, Bruns- 
wick, Bath, Cumberland, Gorham, Portland, Saco, Biddeford, Kenne- 
bunk, Wells, York, Alfred, Hollis, Fryeburg, Bethel, Farmington, 
Solon, Bingham, Dover, and Lincoln, 

MAINE. 

Area in sq. miles, 81,700. Population, 583,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 16. CountieSi 15. 

Geographical Position, etct — This state, the most north-easterly 
of the United States, lies between New Brunswick on the east and 
New Hampshire on the west. Its northern frontier borders on 
Canada, and its south coast borders on the Atlantic Ocean. The en- 
tire length of the state from north to south is about 250 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 190 miles. The length of sea coast including all the 
indentations is about 1,000 miles. 

Surface, etc* — There is no connected ijdge of mountains in the 
state, but numerous detached elevations extend along the western 
side of Maine, and then cross the state in a N. E. direction termi- 
nating at Mars Hill. From this section the principal rivers flow, some 
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Unlhwardl}' to ihe St. John's, brit the greater part Boothwardly to 
the Adantio, Maine aboands in lakes, and it is estimated that nearlj 
one-tenth of the sorface of the state is covered with water. 



Soil, et*.— The soil is generally beat adapted for graring. Near the 
eea coast the lands are sandj and generally nnsuited to agriculture. 
The fertile portions lie along the valley of the St. John's, and between 
the Penobscot and Kennebee Rivers, The climate is snbject to great 
extremes of heat and cold ; the winters are long and severe, the lakes 
being covered with ice from December to April, * 

Among the most important productions are grain, potatoes, wool, 
batter, cheese, bees'-waa and honey. The great staple product is 
Inmber. The chief minerals are iron, limestone, granile and slate. 

luhabltaits, etb — The inhabitants are mainly of British descent. 
A few of the aboriginals still inhabit some of the islands in the 
Penol>scot. The first permanent settlement was made at Bristol (a 
place not far from the month of the Kennebec), in 1625, The chief 
indnstiiol pursuits are agricnltare, lumbering, the coasting trade and 
the fisheries. From its abundance of suitable timber, Maine has be- 
come the greatest ship-building state in the Union. 

nannbetBres aa<l Exports. — Maine is not so extensively engaged 
in mannfactures assomeothers of the New England States. The fisb- 
eries are extensive. Rsh, lumber, butter, uheeao, lime, dtc, form the 
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leading articles of export. Oargdes of ice are frequently exported 
to the West Indies and to the Southern States. 

Cities*— Augusta, the capital, is situated principally on the right 
bank of the Kennebec, which is here crossed by a bridge. On the 
opposite side of the river are the United States Arsenal and the Insane 
Hospital. Steamboats ply regularly between Augusta and the princi- 
pal ports of Kew England. 

Eastport is pleasantly situated on the south-east part of Moose 
[sland, which is connected by a bridge with the main land. This 
place is well situated for trade with the British Provinces. It is an 
important lumber depdt, and is extensively engaged in the fisheries 
and in the coast trade. 

Belfast, a seaport town, is largely engaged in ship-building, for- 
eign commerce, the fisheries, and in the coast trade. 

Bath, situated on the right bank of Kennebec River, ranks the 
seventh in the United States in the importance of its shipping. 

PoBTLAND, a celebrated seaport of Maine, is situated on an elevated 
peninsula at the west extremity of Oasco Bay. This city is largely 
engaged in commerce, chiefly with Europe and the West Indies, and 
in the coasting trade. In population, wealth, and commerce, it ranks 
first in the state. Bangob, on the right bank of the Penobscot, is said 
to be the greatest lumber dep6t in the world. 

IE8S0N XXVL 
MAP STUDIES.— Massachusetts. 

Staffi the situation of the following Cities and Tovms, viz. .•— 
North Adams, Greenfield, Northfield, Fitchburg, Lowell, Andover, 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburyport, Gloucester, Salcm, Marblehead, 
Lynn, Woburn, Concord, Cambridge, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, 
Dedham, Dorchester, N. Weymouth, Hingham, Abington, Plymouth, 
Sandwich, Barnstaple, Chatham, Provincetown, ITew Bedford, Fall 
River, Taunton, Bridgewater, Milfoil, Blackstone, Milbury, Chicopee, 
Springfield, Southampton, Westfield, Sheffield, Great Barrington, 
Stockbridge, Lee, Pittsfield, Northampton, Amherst^ South Hadley, 
Ware, Leominster, and Worcester. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Aret In sq. mfles, 7,800. Population, 995,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 187. Gonnties, 14 

Geographieal Position, etc* — This state extends from New York on 
Uie west, to the Atlantic on the east, and from Vermont and New 
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Eampsbire on the north, to Rhode Island and OomiecticQt on tbe 
soutb. The length of the Bt&to ia about 160 miles and its average 
breadth 50. 



BKr/aw,' etc — The enrface ia generally billy and in some parts rog. 
ged. The north-eastem, eastern, and middle portions are billy and 
broken ; the soatb-eastem, level and aaady ; and the western, moan- 
tainous. 

The Green Ifonntain Bange enters Massachosetts from Yermont, 
and forms two ridges which mn parallel to each other southwardly 
into Oonnectiont. The state abonnda in pictnresqae scenery. The 
view of the Conneotioat Biver and Valley, from llount Holjoke, is 
really beantifuL 

Sell, «t*. — ^The soil, thongh not generally favorable to agricnltnre, 
yet by the skill and industry of the inhabitants, has been forced U> 
yield a rich return to the hnsbandman. The most fertile portionn are 
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in the centre of the state and along the valleys of the Oonneoticnt 
and HonsatoDic. The climate is severe in winter; and in the spring, 
easterly, chilling winds prevail. The summers are exceedingly 
pleasant. 

Grain is produced,- hut- not in suflScient quantities for home con- 
sumption. The most important products are Indian com, oats, pbta- 
toes, hutter and cheese. Massachusetts is not considered rich in 
minerals. Sienite and granite, however, abound in the eastern and 
middle parts, and marble and limestone in the western. 

Natural Curiosities. — Among these may be mentioned the Natural 
Bridge on Hudson's Brook, in the township of Adams, in the north- 
west part of the state, the Ice Hole in Stockbridge, a narrow, deep, 
romantic ravine, where the ice remains tjie year round, and a large 
rock (weighing some 40 tons), in the village of New Marlborough in 
the south-west part of the state. This rock is so nicely balanced that 
a finger can move it. 

Inhabitants, etc. — This state was first settled by a company of 
English Puritans, whom religious persecution had driven to Holland. 
They subsequently emigrated to America, and established their first 
settlement at Plymouth, December 20th, 1620. The revolutionary 
contest commenced in this state. The leading objects of pursuit are 
commerce, manufactures and the fisheries. In commerce this state 
ranks second only to New York among the states of the Union. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports* — In manufactures Massachusetts exceeds 
any of the other states in the Union. Among these may be men- 
tioned, cotton and woolen goods, leather, boots and shoes, wooden- 
ware, tinware, paper, carpeting, &c. These form the leading exports. 
Granite, marble, ice, whale oil and fish are also exported in consider, 
able quantities. 

Cities* — Boston is the largest seaport in the New England States, 
and the second commercial city in the Union. It is situated at the 
head of Massachusetts Bay near the confluence of Charles and Mystic 
Rivers. The City consists of three parts, Boston proper. East Boston, 
and South Boston. Boston proper is situated on a peninsula which is 
connected by an isthmus (" Neck " it is called), with the mainland of 
Roxbury on the south. 

Boston is the great literary as well as commercial metropolis of 
New England. Among the public buildings, the State House, fi*om its 
position, is the most conspicuous. It stands on the summit of Beacon 
Hill, in front of a beautiful park of about 50 acres, called the ooixh- 
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mnn. Fanenil Hall, an ancient brick edifice in Dock Sqnare, is st;1eil 
the " Cradle of Liberty," from the &ct tiat patriotic meelings were 
held there daring the Revolntion. 

The streets of the city are generally irregnlar and narrow. Wash- 
ington and TremoDt streets ore the fashionable promeoades. The 
whaiT3s and warehooees of Boston are on a scale of magnitude snr- 
pasaed by no other city of eqaal population. 

SPBiNorisLD, on the left bank of the Connecticut, is one of the 
handsomest and most flonrisbing inland towns of the state. A 
United States Arsenal is established here. 



Lowell, frcim the amonnt and variety of its mannfactnres, has been 
styled " tbe Manchester of America." It is aitnated on the right bank 
of the Merrimno. Cambridge and Cbariestown are connected witli 
Boston by bridges. 

Lawhknok, about 12 miles from Lowell, is largely engaged in 
.mannlactures. Salem has a good harbor and ranks high among the 
dtitf of New England in commercial iinjK>rtanue. 
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Ltitn, a city and seaport, situated on the nortb-east shore of 
Massachusetts Bay, is celebrated for the manufacture of shoes. 

New Bedford is situated on a small estuary of Buzzard's Bay. 
This city has a greater amount of tonnage employed in the whale fish< 
ery than any other port in the Union. 

Woboester is pleasantly located in a Talley enyironed by beauti- 
ful hills. It is handsomely laid out and contains numerous fine struo- 
tures. This city is one of the most important thoroughfjEu-es in the 
state. 

lESSONXXVn. 

MAP STUDIES.--RHODE IsukNDw 

Describe the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Gloucester, Smithfield, Pawtucket, * Providence, ♦Pawtuxet, ♦War- 
ren, ♦ Bristol, ♦ Tirerton, South Kingston, Coventry, Scituate, * War- 
wick, * East Greenwich, and Newport. 

* For the places marked with an asterisk, see Providence, od the Chart of the Principal 
Cities of the United States. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Area in eq. miles, 1,800. Population, 148,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 122. Counties, &, 

Geographleal position, ete. — ^This state lies between Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Its greatest length from noi*th to south is about 
47 mil^, and its greatest breadth 37. 

Surface, etc. — On the coast it is generally level, but in the west and 
north-west it is mostly hilly and rocky. There are no mountains in 
the state and no extensive forests. Though there are no large rivers 
in the state, yet it is plentifully supplied with numerous small streams, 
affording ample water power, which is extensively applied to manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Soil, etc» — The soil is in some parts poor and difficult of cultivation, 
but along the bay and on the islands it is fertile. The climate, from 
the proximity of the entire state to the i^a, is rendered less severe 
than that of Massachusetts. This state is noted for its fine cattle and 
also for its apples. The island of Bhode Island is particularly oeld- 
brated for its cattle, sheep, butter and cheese. Ehode Island is not 
considered rich in minerals. Some coal, iron, limestone and marble, 
are found in different parts of the state. 

InbaMtants, etc. — ^The inhabitants are chiefiy of British descent 
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This state was first settled at Providence in 1686, hy Boger 'W^illiams. 
The leading objects of pnrenit are manufactures, commerce and ^p-i- 
coltnre. Cattle rearing and the dairy oocapy the chief attention of 
the farmers. 

nuBficlvtts Bnd Eiportfc— Rhode Island, in proportion to her popn- 
lation, ranks first in the product of her cotton, and second in that of 
her woolen manufactures. This state is largely engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, and carries on a fwr shore of foreign commerce. The exports 
are chiefij cotton and woolen goods, batter, cheese and apples. 

Cities. — Pbovidkkob, -the semi-capital of the state, is situated on 
the north-western arm of Narragansett Bay or Providence River. 
The river divides the city Into two. nearly eqnal portions, which are 
connected by bridges. 

The manofactnrea of Providence and its vidnity, are very exten- 
sive. Prom its advantageous position it is largely engaged in com- 
merce; ibreign commerce however has considerably declined. The 
city is highly distinguished for its literary and educational institutions. 
Newfokt, the semi-capita) of the state, is situated ou the west 
side of the Island of Rhode Island, at the mouth of Narragan- 
sett Bay, abont C miles from the 
ocean. Its harbor is one of the 
best on the United States coast. 
Its fine sea w and attractive scen- 
ery render it one of the most cele- 
brated watering places in the 

Rhode Island, on which the 

city is situated, from its beanty 

and fertility is styled the "Sdeo 

of America." ' 

SiiiTBFiBU>, the largest town- 

Tb. ou side. Mia, N..po7i, gi^p in dig state, comprises several 

tnannfaotnring villages ; the most important are Woonsocket, Slaters- 

viHe, and Valley Falls. 

Pawthokkt, situated on both sides of Pawtucket River, Hea partly 
in tliis state and partly in Massachusetts. It is esteBsively engaged In 
manufactures, principally of cotton goods and machinery. 
. Bristol, situated on a peninsula in Narragansett Bay, has a good 
harbor, and is largely engaged in the coasting trade and the fisheries. 
Abont one-fourth of the entire population are engaged in bortiouUore. 
8* 
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LESSON xxvm. 

MAP STUDIES.— CONNECTICDT. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ ©«?.;— 
Salisbury, Litchfield, Winsted, Granby, Windsor, Enfield, Thompson, 
Killingly, Brooklyn, Plainfield, Stonington, Groton, New London, 
Norwich, East Haddam, Middletown, Haddam, Saybrook, Guilford, 
New Haven, Derby, Bridgeport, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamford, New- 
ton, Danbury, New Milford, Waterbury, New Britain, Hartfobd, and 
Willimantic 

CONNECTICUT. 
Area in sq. miles, 4,670. FopulatioD, 871,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 78. Gonntiea, S. 

Geograpbieal Positioii* — Connecticut, the most south-westerly of the 
New England States, lies between New York and Khode Island. It 
is about 90 miles in length, and its greatest breadth about 70. 

Surface, etc. — ^Much of the surface is hilly and rugged. This stato 
is crossed by a succession of groups and eminences rather than by a 
continuous range. The Green Mountain range from Vemaont and 
Massachusetts; crosses the state and terminates near New Haven. On 
the east of the Connecticut Valley, both in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, there are some eminences which appear to be a continuation of 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

The state is abundantly supplied with water power, though but 
few of the rivers are navigable. 

Soil, ete« — The soil is generally fertile, and in the eastern and 
north-western parts, is best adapted to grazing. The climate is simi- 
lar to that of Rhode Island. Though subject to sudden changes yet it 
is remarkably salubrious. Vegetation commences a little earlier in 
tiie spring than in most of the New England States. 

Among the productions may be mentioned Indian com, oats, pota- 
toes, tobacco, butter, cheese, and live stock. Iron, copper, and mar- 
ble are found in various parts of the state, and a valuable lead mine 
has recently been discovered near Middletown. 

Inhabitants, etet — ^The inhabitants, in common with those of the 
other states of New England, are mainly of British origin. The state 
originally consisted of two colonies; — Hartford, settled in 1635, by 
emigrants from Massachusetts, and New Haven, by emigrants from 
England in 1638. The two colonies were united in 1665. The chief 
industrial pursuits are agriculture, manufactures, and the whale fishery. 
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lUnnfMtnreg and Exports — The maniifactures are botb varied and 
esl^nsive. Wooden, copper, iron, tin and brass ■ware; hats, shoeg, 
coaches, a variety of hardware, combs, buttons, etc., arp among tlie 
chief articles of mannfactiire. The exports consist chiefly of manufao- 
tared articles. The foreign comineroe of the state is mainly carried 
on throngh the ports of Boston and New York. 

Cltleg. — Habtfoed, the semi-capital of the state, b sitnated on the 
right bank of the Connecticut, abnnt 50 milea from its month. Among 
its public buildings, wo may mention the State Honse, the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the Retreat for the Insane, Wadsworth Athe- 
Dtenin and Trinity College. As a manufaotnriag city, Hartford ranks 
high, and as a place of commerce it has many advantages. 

Hew Haves, alternately with Hartford the seat of Government, is 
situated at the head of Sew Haven Bay, about 4 miles from Long 
Island Boand. This city is considered one of the handsomest in the 
Union. It is also noted for being the seat of Yale OoLege. 

NoEWion is built on a steep decliv- 
ity on the River Thames. This town 
' is noted for its manufactures. 

New Londos, on the right bank of 

■.he Thames, 3 miles from ita entrance 

into the Sound, hasavery fine harbor, 

and is noted for being largely engaged 

in the coasting trade and in the whale 

fisheries. 

' MiDDLETOWK is a bnsycity, sitnated 

I on the right bank of the Connecticut, 

) at the head of ship navigation. The 

Wesleyan University is located here, 

Tb F^ii u nhv^cIi. Bkicoepobt, a small bnt flonrish^ 

ing city, is situated on an arm of 

Long Island Sound, at the mouth of Peqnonnock River. Its manu- 

factares are eitensive, particularly of carriages. 



MAP STUDIES. — SYBrEMATicALUT Arkanskd. 
THE EASTERN, OR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

D(scribe the foUotoing Mandg, vU. .-—Mount Desert, Deer, Fox, 
Nantocket, Martha's Vineyard, Block, Gardiner's, and Fisher's- 
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Destyribe tlhe following Capes^ viz, : — Small Point, Elizabeth, Ann, 
Cod, Malabar, and Judith. 

Describe the following Mountains^ mz, : — Green, — White, Wash- 
ington, — ^Mars Hill, Katahdin, Baker, — ^Wachnsett, Holyoke, and Tom. 

Describe ike following Ba/ys^ mz. : — Passamaquoddy, Machiaa, 
Karragangns, Frenchman's, Penobscot, Oasco, Saco, Massachusetts^ 
Cape Cod, Bnzzard's, and Narragansett. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz, : — Ohamplain, Memphremago^j, 
Grand, Schoodlc, Sebois, Ohesuncook, Moosehead, Moosetockmaguntic, 
Umbagog, Ossipee, Winnipiseogee, and Connecticut. * 

Describe the following Rivers, viz. : — Otter, Onion, Lamoille, Mis- 
flisque, — St. John's, Allagash, Aroostook, — St. Croix, West Machiaa, 
Union, Penobscot, Sebois, Mattawamkeag, Piscataquis, — Kennebec, 
Sebasticook, Dead, Sandy, Androscoggin, — Saco, Ossipee, Piscataqua, 
Salmon Falls, Cocheco, Merrimac, Pemigewasset, Concord, — Charles, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Pawcatuck, Thames, Quinnebaug, Willimantic,^ 
Connecticut, Ammonoosuc, Ashuelot, Miller's, Chioopee, Ware, White, 
West, Deerfield, Westfield, Farmington, — ^Houaatonic, and N"augatuck. 

LESSON XXX. 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE NORTHERN, or MIDDLE STATEa 

BYSTEMATICALLT ARRANOED. 

Bound the following States^ viz, : — ^New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania. 

State the situation of the followifig Cities and Towns, viz, : — ^Roches- 
ter, Palmyra, Pultneyville, Lyons, Oswego, Pulaski, Martinsburg, Sack- 
ett's Harbor, Watertown, Cape Vincent, Ogdensburg, Malone, Rouse's 
Point, Plattsburg, Keeseville, Whitehall, Caldwell, Glenn's Falls, Sandy 
Hill, Saratoga, Ballston Spa, Johnstown, Schenectady, Lansingburg, 
Troy, Albany, Schoharie, Kinderhook, Hudson, Catskill, Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Newburg, Peekskill, Sing Sing, Yonkers, Rye, 
Goshen, Port Jervis, Monticello, Deposit, Delhi, and Binghamton. 

PART n. 
State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz. : — Oxford, 
Owego, Ithaca, Elmira, Jefferson, Corning, Bath, Hornellsville, Angel- 
ica, Portage, Cuba, Clean, Jamestown, Maysville, Dunkirk, Hamburg, 
Buffalo, Black Rock, Lewiston, Lockport, Batavia, Le Roy, Warsaw, 
Genesee, Mount Morris, Canandaigua, Penn Yan, Geneva, Waterloo, 
Ovid, Auburn, Skaneateli^, Syracuse, Cazenovia, Rome, Booneville, 
Whitesboro, Utica, Canajoharie, Cooperstown, Norwich. Cortland, and 
New York. 
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NEW TOKK, 
Ant Id iq. tdUm, 4T^ PopnUtbin, 8,100,000. IshsblUati to * >q, mDe, ST. CoiutlM, Da 

CcagnrUdl PsdtlM. — New York, the moat northerly of the IKd- 
dle States, lies directly west of New EDgland. 

SutkM, ett.— New York preeenls a. great variety of Borface. The 
Adirondack Monnt^ns on the north-east separate the waters which 
flow into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, fi^)m thoae which flow 
into Lake Ohamplain and the Hudson lUver. South of the great val- 
ley of the Mohawk, are the Catskill and Shawangnnk MonntaioB, 
separating the rivers which flow soathwardly to Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, t^om the streams which empty into the Hndson. 

The western section of the state, heyond the central group of 
lakes, rises gradually flrom Lake Ontario till it attains its greatest 
elevation near the border of Pennsylvania. Lake Chan tanqne isaboat 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Sail, etCt— The fioil is varions. The most fertile districts are the 
valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk, and moat of the western seotion 
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of the state. In the northern part of New York tie winter is long 
and severe, in tbe soath-east the cold and heat are somewhat modifii-d 
by sea ur, and in the west hy the prozimit; of the great lokes and 
the prevalence o( southerly wiods. 



Wheat is the staple prodnction. The other important prodncts are 
oats, potatoes, buckwheat, rye, barley, grasa-seedi, orchard proiliicta, 
maple sugar, bees'-wax, honey, dairy produce, wool and live-stock. 

Iron-ore is abundant, and salt springs are numerous. The mineral 
springs of BflJlaton and Saratoga are celebrated for their medicinal 
properties. Valuable mineral depoMta esist in various sections of the 

iratnnl Cnilefdtle!.— The Falls of Niagara, which occur in a river 
of the same name, are about 22 miles ttelow Lake Erie, and 14 miles 
above Lake Ontario. The mighty volume of water which is tlie outr 
let of the great Lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, is here 
precipitated over a ledge of rocks 160 feet in height, forming the 
moat grand and stupendous Cataract in the worid. 

The Cohoes Falls, in the Mohawk, about S miles above its mouth, 
are exceedingly romantio and beautiful. The Geneaeo Falls, in 
a river of the same name, at Rochester, consist of 8 distinct falls of 
60, 90, and 110 feet each. 

lababltanta, ete.— The Hudson Eiv'er woa discovered by Henry 
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HndBon, an Englishman, in the Dntch service, in the year 1609 ; bnt ^ 
no permanent settlement was made in this state till 1614, when the 
Dntch founded Fort Orange, now Albany, and New Amsterdam, now 
called New York City. 

The inhabitants consist chiefly of Europeans and their descendants. 
Hie leading industrial pursuits are commerce, agriculture, and manu- 
factures. In commerce and agriculture this state ranks the first in 
the Union. 

Manufactures and Experts. — Though New York is largely engaged 
in manufactures, she does not rauk equal to some of her sister states 
in tliis respect. The exports consist mainly of domestic produce. 
In the year 1850 these amounted to upwards of $50,000,000; of 
which, about four-fifths was the value of domestic produce. 

Qtits* — Albany, the capital, stands on the right bank of the Hud- 
son, 146 miles from New York City. Part of the city bordering on 
the river, is a low flat ; but beyond this, the suiface rises rapidly to 
an elevation of about 200 feet. Most of the public buildings are lo- 
cated in the upper portion of the city. 

Albany is advantageously situated both for inland trade and com- 
merce ; being connected by the Erie Canal with the great western 
lakes, and by the Hudson Eiver with the commercial metropolis of the 
Union, and with the ocean. It is also connected by railway with 
many important cities and towns. 

BooHssTEB, is situated on both sides of Genesee River, about 
7 miles south of its entance into Lake Ontario. The unlimited water, 
power afforded by the river (which, within the city limits, has a 
descent of nearly 800 feet, consisting of 8 successive perpendicular 
falls), is used by various mills and factories, but chiefly by fiouring- 
mills,'which form the principal business establishments of the city. 

Oswego, a port of entry, situated on the south-east shore of Lake 
Ontario, and on both sides of Oswego Elver, is largely engaged in 
trade with Canada. 

Trot is situated on both sides of the Hudson, about 6 miles north 
of Albany. The principal part of the city lies on the left bank of the 
river. The two parts are connected by means of a bridge, which 
here spans the Hudson. The transhipment of goods forms the princi- 
pal commercial business of the place. Iron, machinery, and hardware 
constitute the chief manufacturing estabtishments of the city. A 
dnited States Arsenal is situated at West Troy. 

PouGHKESPSis is situatcd on the east bank of the Hudson, nearly 
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, eqni-distant from Albany and Ifew York. It ia largely engaged Ui a 
great variety of mannfactiiFes, and carries on an extensive trade with 
the BarronndiDg districts. 



Nbw Yoek, the chief commercial emporinm of the New World, is 
litnated on Manhattan leland, at the head of New York Bay, and at 
the confluence of the Hndson and East Rivers, about 18 miles from 
the Atlantio Ocean. The island on which the city stands, b 
separated from the mainland b; Harlem River, a amall, bat Davi- 
gabla strait, of. abont 8 miles in length, connecting the Bndson and 
East Eivere. 

This island is 13j miles in length, and its greatest breadth a little 
liver 3. The densely inhabited port of the city occnpies about 4 miles 
of thA southern portion of the island. 

The Battery, an open space of aboat 10 acres, beantifnllj shaded 
with trees, is sitiiated at the southern extremity of the city, directly 
in front of the harbor. Prom this park extend eoveral streets run- 
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ning parallel, or nearly so, with the Hudson ; the most important of 
which, as an avenue of business and a fashionable promenade, is 
Broadway. On this street, abont three-quarters of a mile from the 
Battery, is the Park, a fine enclosure of about 10 acres. \a the centre 
of the Park stands the City Hall, a handsome edifice of white marble. 
Several other parks ornament the city. 

Among the other public buildings, may be mentioned the Custom 
House, the Merchants' Exchange, Trinity Church, the HaHs of Justice, 
the Odd Fellows' Hall, the Astor Library, the Bible House, Columbia 
College, the University, the Free Academy, the Crystal Palace, and the 
New State Arsenal. Hotels, churches, and charitable institutions are 
numerous. * 

One of the most important works in the state is the Croton Aque- 
duct, by means of which the city is abundantly supplied with good 
wholesome water. It is brought from the Croton River, a distance 
of over 40 miles, and distributed to almost every house in the city. 
The wharves on both sides of the city are literally crowded with 
vessels from every civilized maritime nation on the globe. 

BuTFALo, situated at the outlet of Lake Erie, and at the head of 
Niagara River, is the great entrepot between the north-west and the 
states of the Atlantic sea^board. It is regularly and handsomely 
built, partly on an elevation and partly on low ground. 

Utioa, located on the MoHawk River, is an important trading city, 
being surrounded by a highly productive and populous country. It is 
also a place of considerable manufacturing industry. 

Stbaouse, situated on the east bank of Onondaga Creek, near its 
entrance into Onondaga Lake, is noted as the seat of the most esten- 
nve and valuable salt manufactories in the United States. 



ISLANDS FORMINO A PART OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

LESSON XXHL 
MAP STUDIES.— Long Island. 
Describe tJie following Islands^ viz, : — Long and Staten. 

Jtw!U k.wK TO THB Pupiu— For LoDg Island, see the **Mbp of New England;** ai)d for 
Staten Island, see "■ New York, and its Vicinity," on the Chart of the Principal Cities of the 
United Stotes. 

8taU the situation of the following Cities and TownSy viz.: — 
Brooklyn, Kewtown, Flushing, Oyster Bay, Huntington, Greenport, 
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Sag Harbor, Southampton, Patchogue, Hempstead, Jamaica, — ^Tomp- 
kmsville, Klchmond, and Kossyille. 

LONG ISLAND. 

Area In sq. miles, 1,450. Fopttlation, 210,000. Length, 115 m. Greatest breadth, 20 m. 

Number of Connties. 8. 

Cleographical Posltioii* — This island is separated from the conti- 
nental part of the state by a strait about three-quarters of a mile in 
width, called East River, and by Long Island Sound. 

Surface, etc* — A ridge or chain of hills, nowhere exceeding 300 feet 
in height, traverses the island from east to west. The surface north 
of the ridge is considerably broken, while on the south side it forms a 
gently sloping plain to the Atlantic. 

This island is very important for its market products ; and the 
numerous bays that indent the coast abound in fine fish, oysters, 
clams, &o« 

Cities* — Bbookltn, the principal seaport city on the island, is situ- 
ated at its western extremity, on the south-east side of East River, 
which separates it from New York City. It is a finely built and 
pleasantly located city. A United States Navy Yard is located at 
Brooklyn. 

The view, from this city, of the Bay of New York^ and the islands 
tliat stud its surface, particularly Governor's Island with its fortifica- 
tions, is exceedingly fine. The river between this city and New York 
is crossed every few minutes by steam ferry boats. 

STATEN ISLAND. 

Length, 14 miles. Breadth, from 4 to 8 miles. Population, 15,000. Area in sq. miles, 6a. 

Numoer of Counties, 1. 

Geognipliical Podtioii, etc*— This island lies in New York Bay, about 
6 miles south-west of New York City. 

Surface, etc — The northern part of the island, called Richmond 
Hill, is elevated about 800 feet above the ocean. The villages along 
the shores of the island contain many splendid country seats of New 
York citizens. • 

The fisheries on the coast are very valuable. The Quarantine sta- 
tion for the port of New York is located on the north-east point of 
the island. Steam ferries connect the island with New York City. 
The island forms Richmond County, and Richmond is the county towiL 
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LESSON IXIIIL 
MAP STUDIED,— Nkw Jersey, 

Dcicrtbe the aitvatien of the follouiing Citie* and Towns : — New- 
ton, Paterson, "Hackenssck, "Bloomfield, *Hoboken, •Jersey CUv, 
Ndwark, 'Orange, 'Springfield, 'Elizabeth Port, • EHzabetlitown, 
•Plainfield, 'Eahway, *Perth Amboy, Sonth Amboy, Keyport, 
Shrewebnry, Freeholjl, Sqnan, Tnckeri;oi], Absecom, Tiickahoe, Mill- 
ville, Bridgeton, Salem, Woodbr.ry, Camden, Medford, Meant Holly, 
Burlington, Bordentown, Thknton, Princeton, Belvidere, Morristown, 
iind New Brunswick, 

Biiii*HK .— For 1 
Tlcinft/,- OD tb« CI 



NEW JERSEY. 

ires In »Q. miles, 8,820. Popnbtfon, 49fl,(MW. Inhabltonta toisq. niUa,TL CoB[itU^2a 

Ge^rapUcal PogIHob, et*.— New Jersey oconpies a peninanla, eitu- 
at«d south of New York, and east of PesnsylTania, fteta nblcb it is 
neparated by the Delaware. It is abont ITO miles in length, and 
friim 8T U> TO miles in breadth. 

Subce, «!«■ — In the central and northern parts tt is andnlating, 
hilly, or monntwnons. The entire eastern coast from Bandy Hook lo 
Cape Kay consists of a line of eandy beaches, broken here and there 
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by small inlets, — ^baok of whieh the surface is, for the most part, either 
marshy or sandy. The rivers are generally small, and not well 
suited to navigation. The railroads that cross this state render it 
the great thoroughfare between the Korth and South sections of the 
Union. 

Soil, etc — Ihe soil varies materially with the topography of the 
country. The northern portion is moderately fertile, and well adapted 
both to tillage and pasturage. The central and southern sections of 
the state are light and sandy, requiring considerable care to render it 
profitable to industry. 

The climate is somewhat milder than that of New York, owing to 
its being open to the influence of the sea air. The chief productions 
are grain, orchard and market products, butter, cheesn, and live- 
stock. Apple and peach orchards are numerous. Cider is made in 
considerable quantities in the vicinity of Newark. 

On the sea-coast, near Staten Island, are extensive and valuable 
oyster-beds; the shad fisheries along the Atlantic coust and the 
Delaware River are also extensive. The chief minerals of the state 
are bog-iron ore, zinc and marl. 

Natural Onrlosity* — The Passaic Falls, which occur in a river of the 
same name, near Paterson, are ^bout 70 feet in perpendicular height. 
The scenery in the vicinity is remarkably picturesque and beautiful. 

Inhabitants, etc.— This state was first settled by the Dutch at Ber- 
gen about the year 1614. Subsequently the Swedes attempted a set- 
tlement near the shores ofthe Delaware, but they were finally driven 
off by the Dutch. The English, also, obtained possession, and retained 
it, with some interruptions, till the Revolution. The chief industrial 
pursuits are agriculture, manufactures and mining. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports* — The manufactures are varied and im- 
portant ; among them are cotton, wool, iron, paper, leather, brick, 
glass and earthenware. The direct exports to foreign countrieis from 
this state are of little importance in the aggregate commerce of the 
Union ; most of the foreign commercial business being transacted at 
the ports of New York and Philadelphia. 

Cities. — Trenton, the capital, lies on the left bank of the Delaware, 
at the head of steamboat navigation. The railroad and steamboat 
connections of this city render it not only a great throughfare, but 
the centre of an extensive trade. It also possesses abundant water- 
power from the Falls of the Delaware, and is becoming one of the first 
manufacturing places in the state. 
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Among the pnbUc buildings of the city, msy be mentioned the 
State House, wbioh is beantifnlly dtnated, near the Delaware ; the 
Conrt House, the State Lnnatlc Aaylam, and the State Penitentiary, 
A covered bridge crosees the Delaware at thie place, connecting New 
Jersey with Pennaylvanie 



FATUieoN, sitaated on the right bank of the Fass^o, immediately 
below the Falls of the same name, is the second city of the state in 
population and mannfacturee. By means of the Morris Canal it com* 
mnDicatee with the Atlantic porta and the Delaware River, and hy 
railway with Jersey City and Hew York. 

Jebbe; CiTT is located on the right bank of the Hudson, at its 
entrance into New York Bay. Several large fcrry-boata ply between 
this city and New York, which lies on the opposite bank of the river. 
The Cimard hne of ocean steamEhipBruns from this port to Liverpool. 

Newabk, situated on the right bank of the Passaic, about 4 iniles 
above its entrance into Newark Bay, is the largest and most flonrish- 
ing city in the state. This city is eitcnsivelj engaged in mannfao- 
tures ; among which, we may mention paper-hangings, clothing, car- 
riages, and the various fabrics of leather and India-rubber. 

, New Be0hswioe, sitaated on the right bank of the Raritan,is the 
depot of a fertile district, and has considerable trade and mannfao- 
tnres. It is noted as being the seat of Rutgers CoLege. 

CuiDBK, a oily arid port of New Jersey, lies on the east bank of 
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the Delaware, directly opposite Philadelphia, with which it oommTini* 
cates by several steam ferries. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

• MAP STUDIES.— Delaware. 

State the sittuition of the following Cities and Towns^ vuf, : — 
N"ewark, Wilmington, New Castle, Delaware City, Smyrna, Dovkh, 
Milford, Lewes, Georgetown, Dagsboro, and Seaford. 

DELAWARE. 
Area in sq. miles, 8,120. Popalotion, 92,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 48. Coantie^ 8. 

Geographical Position, ete« — Delaware, the smallest state in the 
Union, except Rhode Island, is situated south of Pennsylvania, and 
south-west of New Jersey. Its length is about 96 miles, and its great- 
est breadth about 87. 

Surface* — It is generally level, but in the northern part it is some- 
what hilly and rugged. There are no mountains in the state. A ridge 
of table-land, nowhere more than 70 feet in height, traverses the state 
from north to south, separating the streams that flow into the Atlan- 
tic from those that flow into Chesapeake Bay. - This table-land 
abounds in swamps, in which the streams originate. 

Soil, etc* — In the north, and along the shore of Delaware Bay, the 
soil is rich, well adapted to tillage, and produces considerable quanti- 
ties of timber. The southern portion is light and sandy. The cli- 
mate is generally mild, and highly favorable to agricultural i)ursuits. 

The staple productions are wheat, Indian com and butter. Bog- 
iron is found in the southern part of the state, and a fine sand, for 
glass manufacture, near the head of Delaware Bay. 

InhaMtants, etc* — This state was first settled in 1627 by the Swedes 
and Finns. It was subsequently taken by the Dutch, and afterward 
by the English. About one-fourth of the present inhabitants are 
blacks. Manufactures and agriculture form the leading pursuits. 

Hannfactureg and Exports* — The manufactures of powder, paper, 
flour and cotton are very extensive. The exports consist chiefly of 
flour, lumber, sand for the manufacture of glass, and great quantities 
of peaches, 'lliis state is nof- largely engaged in commerce. 

Cities and Towns* — ^Doveb, the capital, is situated on Jones^ Creek, 
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about 5 miles above its entrance into Delaware Bay. It carries on a 
considerable trade with Philadelphia, mainly in flonr. 

Newabk, on Christiana Creek and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Kailroad, is noted as being the seat of Delaware College. 

WnMiNGTON, a city and port of entry, is situated between Brandy- 
wine and Christiana Creeks, 1 mile above their confcence, and 2 
miles west of Delaware River. It is the most populous city in the 
statue, and is remarkable chiefly for its manufactures; the water- 
power for which is afforded by the Ffflls of the Brandywine. The 
city is well built, and contains a City Hall, several excellent acade- 
mies, churches, &c. 

Lewes, a small town on Delaware Bay, about 45 miles 8. E. of 
Dover, is a place of resort during the bathing season. It lies directly 
opposite the Delaware Breakwater. This breakwater was constructed 
by the general government, at an expense of over $2,000,000, to afford 
shelter for shipping in stormy weather, and also to protect vessels in 
winter from floating ice. 

LESSON XXXV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Pennsylvania, 

Describe the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — 
Erie, MeadviUe, Warren, Cowdersport, Lawrenceville, Tioga, Bloss- 
burg, Athens, Towanda, Montrose, Honesdale, Carbondale, Tunkhan- 
nock, Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Milford, Maudh Chunk, Easton, Allen- 
town, Pottsville, Reading, Norristown, Bristol, Philadelphia, Chester, 
Lancaster, Columbia, Habbisbubg, York, Gettysburg, Carlisle, Cham- 
bersburg, Lewistown, Huntington, HoUidaysburg, Bedford, Browns- 
ville, Monongahela Oity, Pittsburg, Birmingham, Alleghany, Beaver, 
Kittaning, Clarion, Mercer, Franklin, Ridgeway, Emporium, Gearfield, 
Lock Haven, Ralston, Williamsport, Sunbury, Bellefonte, and Tyrone. 

LESSON XXXVL 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 46,000. Popalation, 2,812,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 49. Counties, 64, 

Geographical Posltton, ete. — This state is situated south of New 
York, and west of New Jersey, from which it is separated by the 
Delaware River. The length of the state is about 810 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 160. • 

Surface. — The surface is greatly varied. The great AUeghanian 
Chain* which passes through this state in several distinct ridgf 
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natnrally divides the state into three distinct regions ; viz., the east- 
erli, or Atlantio slope ; the great western table-land, declining toward 
the Ohio ; and the mountainous region of the centre. 

The Susquehanna River, from New York, crosses the state, divid- 
ing it into two unequal portions. This river is not navigable except 
in the spring and fall, when large quantities of timber are floated 
down it in rafts. The entire surface of the state is well watered. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is generally gopd, particularly in the valleys. 
In many places, in the mountainous districts, the land is valuable for 
pasture. 

The climate, though variable, is exceedingly healthy. Among the 
varied productions of this state may be mentioned grain, orchard 
fruits, potatoes, butter, wool, and live-stock. Native grapes, are 
abundant. Pennsylvania stands first among the states in the abun- 
dance of her coal and iron. 

Inhaliltaiits, etc« — The territory of Pennsylvania was granted to 
William Penn, a celebrated Friend, by James II., of England, in 1681. 
This benevolent man, when he settled the state in 1682, conciliated 
the aborigines by purchasing their territory, consequently the settlers 
were secured from the Indian wars, which greatly harassed most of 
the other colonies. The first settlement was made where Philadelphia 
now stands. The leading industrial pursuits of the present population 
are agriculture, mining and manufactures. 

Mannfaetares and Exp6rt8« — Pennsylvania ranks among the first in 
the Union in the extent and variety of her manufactures. Nearly 
half the iron produced in the United States, during the year 1850, 
was manufactured in this state. 

The exports consist mainly of flour, Indian com, lard, butter, coal, 
iron, &c. In regard to foreign commerce, Pennsylvania ranks fourth 
among the states of the Union. 

Cities* — Habbisbubg, the capital, is delightfully situated on the east 
bank of Susquehanna River. The public buildings belonging to the 
state occupy an eminence in the north part of the city. 

Easton, situated on the west bank of the Delaware, immediately 
above the mouth of the Lehigh, is the entrep6t of a large internal 
commerce between the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania and the 
Eastern markets. It is situated at the junction of several canals, 
which afford great facilities^or the importation and exportation of 
produce. It has abundance of water-power, and is the seat of exten- 
sive manufactories. 
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PaitADRLPHii, a port of entry, and the metropolia of Pennsjl- 
vania, b sitaated between tbe Delaware and Schnjlkill ]EUvers, about 
5 miles above tbeir oonflneDce, and (foUowiog the course of the Dela- 
ware) aboat 100 miles from tbe ocean. It extends from river to 
river, and is remarkable for the regularity and cleaQlinees of its atroets 
and for the neatness of its private dwellings. 

The oity limits inclnde the entire connty of Philadelphia, in which 
are Manaynnk, Germantown, Holmeabnrg, Taeony, Frankford, and 
several other towna and villages. 



The city of Philadelphia proper embraces the diatriote of Spring 
Garden, Penn, Kensington and Northern Liberties on the north; 
Soathwai^ Moyamen^ing and Pasaaynnk on the south; and West 
Philadelphia situated on Uie west side of the Schnylkill Eiver. 

The trade, commerce and manafactnres of Philadelphia are very 
extensive. The Fairmonnt and Spring Garden WBl«r-works, on the 
BchnylkiU, supply the oity with water. 

The Onstom Eonse, Merchants' Exchange, the United States Mint, 
(he State Penitentiary, the Naval Asylnm and Qirard College are among 
Uie prominent public baildings of the city. The State House, or Inde- 
pendence Hall, the building in which ttK Colonial Oongres* on July 
*th, 17T6, declared the independence of Ihe United States, ii sitnat' 
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on OlieetDQt street. A United Sljit«s Nar; Yard is located on tlie 
Delaware, ia the district of Sontbwark. 

The benevoleat, religioas and edacational iasUtntiona of the city 
&re both numerous and excellent. The first Female Medical and Sur- 
gical College ever established, is located in this city. 

LiNOASTKB, a plea-iantly located inland city, Eitnated abont 70 
miles west of Philadelphia, is a place of considerable trade, being the 
main entrepot of the commerce between the seaboard and the in- 
terior. The city is snrrovnded by a very fertile, highly cultivated 
and populous country. 



PmsBuBO is situated at the head of the Ohio, on a triangnlnr 
piece of land, inclosed by the AUeghanj and Monongahela Rivers, 
which here unite, and form the Ohio. The rapidly increasing popnla- 
tioD of the city has extended itself to the opposite shores of the rivers, 
forming several large and flonrishing places ; the most important 
being Alleghany City, on the opposite side of the Alleghany River, 
and Birmingham, on the left bank of the Monongahela. 

Both rivers are spanned by bridges, which, with several steam 
ferry-boats, connect . Pittsburg with the anbarbs above allnded to. 
This city is more largely engaged in mannfaetarcs than any other in 
the state except Fhilndelphia. It is often called " the Birmingham of 
America," being, like Birmingham in Europe, a noted manufactnrirg 
place. 
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The commerce of Pittsburg is extensive. The principal harbor is 
fhmished by the Monongahela River. By means of the Ohio River, 
raiboads, &c., this city is connected with all the great cities of the 
"far west," and by canals and railroads with the Atlantic seaboard. 

Ebis, a port of entry on Lake Erie, is noted for its fine harbor, 
being'One of the best and safest on the Lake. 

READma, a handsome city, situated on the east bank of the 
Schnylkill, ranks the third in the State with respect to population find 
manufactures. 

LESSON xxxvn. 

MAP STUDIES. — Syste3iaticallt Arrakoed. 

THE NORTHERN, OR MIDDLE STATES. 

Describe tJie following Gapes^ viz,: — ^Sandy Hook, May, Henlopen, 
and ♦Montauk Point. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges^ viz. .'—Adirondack, Cats- 
kill, Shawangunk, Schooleys, Blue, Alleghany, Laurel, and Chestnut. 

Describe the following Bays^ viz, : — ^t New York, Newark, Raritan, 
and Delaware. 

Describe the following Straits^ tm. : — ^East lUver, Narrows, the 
Kills, and Staten Island Sound. 

Describe the following Lakes^ viz. : — Canandaigua, Crooked, Seneca, 
Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Onandaga, Oneida, Black, Racket, Long 
Saranac, Schroon, George, Champlain, and Chautauqne. 

Describe the following Bivers^ viz, :— <]!attaraugus Creek, Niagara, 
Genesee, Allen's Creek, f Oswego, Clyde, Seneca, Oneida, — Salmon, 
Black, Indian, Oswegatchie, Racket, St. Regis, Salmon, Saranac, Au 
Sable, Hudson, Schroon, Mohawk, Scoharie, Esopus, Walkill, — Passaic, 
Raritan, Little Egg Harbour, Great Egg Harbour, Maurice, Delaware, 
West Branch, East Branch, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Brandywine Creek, — 
Susquehanna, Lackawanna, Chenango, Tioughnioga, Chemung, Con- 
hocton, Tioga, Canist^o, West Branch of Susquehanna, Juniata, 
Frankstown Branch, Raystown Branch,— Monongahela, Alleghany, 
Clarion, Conewango Creek, French Creek, — ^Jones Creek, and Mispil- 
Uon Creek. 

* Bee east end of Long Island, on the map of New England. 

t For the first three Bays, and for the Btralta, see "Map'of New^ork and Vicinity." 
% The Oswego is formed by the junction of Seneca and Oneida Rivers; flows a north- 
westerly ooarse, and empties into Lake Ontario. The Seneca, alter receiying the surplus 
waters of several lakes, flows into the Oswego. 
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LESSON XXXVnL 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

8YSIEBIATIGALLT ABRANOED. 

Bound the following States^ viz. : — Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Bonth Oaroliaa, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Jjonisiana and Texas. 

J)e8cribe the situation of the follovying Cities and Towns^ vis. : — 
* Cumberland, "Williamsport, Hagerstown, Emmetsburg, Westminster, 
Havre de Grace, Elkton, Chester Town, Easton, Cambridge, Snow 
Hill, Princess Anne. Leonard Town, Port Tobacco, Eock^ille, Freder- 
ick, Ellicott^s Mills, Baltimore, and Annapolis. 

* See Map of "^ Middle States," for the Gities and Towns in Maryland. 

MARYLAND. 

Area in Bq. miles, 11,000. Population, 588,000. Lihabitants to a sq. mile, 58. Coantiea,21. 

deograpUcal Position, etc« — ^This state, the most north-easterly of 
the Southern States, is situated south of Pennsylvania, and north-east 
of Virginia, from which it is separated by the Potomac. Its greatest 
length along its northern boundary is about 190 miles, and its great- 
est breadth, from north to south, is about 120 miles. 

Surface. — Maryland includes three distinct geographical regions; 
first, that portion lying east of the Susquehanna River and Chesa- 
peake Bay (usually called the Eastern shore) ; second, that part be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac; and, third, the moun- 
tainous district of the north-west. The surface on both shores of the 
bay is level. 

Soil, etc. — The soil, in the yalleys of the northern and middle parts 
of the state, is highly fertile ; that of the eastern and a part of the 
western shore requires considerable care to make it productive. 

The climate in the north, is similar to that of Pennsylvania; but in 
the south, the winters are milder, and the summers are hot, moist, and 
unhealthy. In the amount of tobacco produced, Maryland ranks 
third in the Union ; the other great staples are wheat and Indian 
corn. The mineral products are iron and coal. 

inhabitants, etc^ — The first settlers were Euglish, and the first set- 
tlement was made in 1684, at St. Mary's, on the Potomac Elver. 
This state was named in honor of Henrietta Maria, the queen of 
Charles I. 
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The leading indnstrial pnrBUlto of tha present population, are agri- 
onltnre, manniactiires and oommerce. 

HanaractiiKg ud Esporto.— Among the leading mannfaotures are 
oolton, woolen, iron, loftther, glass, shot and powder. The prime ar- 
ticles of foreipTi ex;mrt are floar, grain, pork and tobacco. 



OaH.— Annafoub, the capital, is sitnatfid on the right bank of the 
Severn, about 8 miles above its entrance into Chesapeake Baj. It 
oontdns a fine State Home, and a United States Naval Academy. 
St. Jtdiu's Oollege is also located here. In tlie 8tat« Honse, the old 
Otmtiaental Oongreas held some of its sessions, and the Senate 
Chamber, where General Washington resigned his comroission, at the 
olose of the BeTolntionary war, has been preserved nnaltered. 

CmrBBBUNs, sitnated on the left, or north hank of the Potomac, 
about 180 miles distant Ihim Baltimore, is noted for its trade in ooaL 
Id rupect to popolation, it is not surpassed by any otlier city in the 
state except Baltimore. 

rBEDBSiOK Orrr is situated about 2 miles west of Uonocaoy River, 
a stream which flows sonth-west, and empties into the Potomac Eiver. 

This city ranks second in the state in wealth and commercial im- 
portance, and third in population. The valley of Jtonocacy Eiver is 
remarkable, not only for its beauty, hut for its agricultural resources 
and its mineral wealth. 

Frederick is the depot of this district, and carries on an estenave 
ccmmerce and a large wholesale and retul trade. 
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Baltimokb, the metropolis of the state, lies upon a bay wMcIi tets 
up from the Patapsco River. It is pleasantly situated on slightly un- 
dulating ground around the bay, and is regularly laid out. 

The city is ornamented with numerous monuments and fountains 
It is often called ^' The Monumental City." It is also distinguished aa 
being the gi'eatest market for tobacco in the United States, and the 
principal flour market in the world. 

The principal public buildings of the city, are the City Hall, the 
State Penitentiary, the House of Eefuge, the Mechanics' Institute, and 
the Boman Catholic Cathedral. 

LESSON xxnx. 

MAP STUDIES.— Virginia. 

State the dtvation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, ;— 
Wheeling, Elizabethtown, Morgantown, Fairmount, West Union, 
Clarksburg, Woodstock, Strasburg, Winchester, Harpers Ferry, Lees- 
burg, Alexandria, Warrenton, Fredericksburg, TappahanUock, Rich- 
mond, Manchester, Yorktown, Hampton, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Jeru- 
salem, Petersburg, Clarksville, Halifax, Danville, Lynchburg, Abing- 
don, Estillville, Jonesville, Logan, Fayetteville. Charleston, Winfield, 
Guyandotte, Point Pleasant, Parkersburg, Monterey, Staunton, Char- 
lottesville, Lexington, Covington, and Lewisburg. 

VIRGINIA. 

' Area tn so. miles. 61.860. Population, 1,4S2,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 28. Connties,140. 

GeograpUeal Positloii, etc— Yirginia lies south of Pennsylvania and 
the Potomac River, and north of the states of Tennessee and North 
Carolina. The average length of the state is about 850 miles, and its 
average breadth about 220 miles. 

Sorface^ —It is generally divided into four physical sections ; — first, 
the tide-water district, bordering on Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean ; second, the Piedmont district, which extends from the head 
of tide-water on the rivers, westward to the Blue Ridge ; third, the 
valley between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany ; and fourth, the 
Trans- Alleghany district, comprising all that part of the state west- 
ward of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Soil, etc* — In the tide-water district, the soil is poor except along 
the banks of the rivers ; the Piedmont section is well adapted to the 
growth of Indian corn, tobacco and cotton; the valley district is 
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gener&lly fertile ; snd between tlie moantains and the Ohio the soil ia 
for the most part infttrior. 

The eztent of iJie stale and ita varied topography, produce a great 
variety of climate, Aiong the coast it is hot and nioiat, while it ia 
cool and ealubrions in the mountainoua districts. The etaple prodaoU 
u% whe.tt, corn, and tobacco. Coal and iron are abundant, and salt 
and suiphar springs are very nnmeroaa. 



Vatinl Cariosities*— Tlie Natural Bridge, over Oedar Greek, near 
its janotion nith James River, about 120 miles west of Richmond, is 
regarded as one of the greatest natural cnriositiea in tiie world. Thia 
bridge of Umeetone rook spans a cbasni of 90 feet in width, at tlie 
distance of abont 215 feet above tiie sar&oe of the creek. The arer- 
■ge width of tlie bridge is SO feet, and its thickness 65 feet. Wier's 
Oave, about IS miles Dorth-«ast of Staunton, is also a noted natural 
cnrioaty. It eitends 1,260 feet into the ground, and contains about 
80 large rooms, iKMdes numerons passages and galleries. 
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Inhabitants, etc. — ^Virginia was first settled by the Engli&fi, and llie 
present inhabitants are mainly of English descent. The first per- 
manent English settlement in our country was established at James- 
town, about 30 miles above the mouth of James Kiver, in 1607. The 
leading industrial pursuit is agriculture. 

Manufactures and Exports. — This state is not noted for manufactures. 
Its commerce consists mainly in the exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Oysters form an important article for export. 

Cities. — Richmond, the capital, is situated on the north-east bank 
of James River. The city is built on several hills, affording a delight- 
ful prospect of the surrounding country, which is said to combine in 
a high degree the elements of grandeur, beauty and variety. This 
city possesses abundance of water-power, which is used to a consider- 
able extent for the manufacture of flour, tobacco, cotton, and iron- 
ware. 

Wheeling, a port of entry, situated on the east bank of the Oliio, 
is the most important city on that river, between Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati. The river is here crossed by a suspension bridge. Wheeling 
is noted for manufactures and enterprise in trade. 

Alexandria, a port of entry, is pleasantly located on the right 
bank of the Potomac, about 6 miles below the city of Washington. 
At this place is owned a considerable amount of shipping, in which 
are exported wheat, corn, tobacco, and coal. Steamboats ply regu- 
larly between Washington and this port. 

Norfolk, situated on the right or north bank of Elizabeth River, 
8 miles above its entrance into Hampton Roads, is the chief commer- 
cial port of Virginia. This city communicates with New York and 
Philadelphia by regular lines of ocean steamers. 

Portsmouth, on the opposite side of the river, is noted for its &!& 
harbor, and for its being an important naval depot of the United 
States. The navy yard is at Gosport, a suburb of Portsmouth. Be- 
tween Portsmouth and Norfolk, ferry-boats ply constantly, and a 
daily line of steamboats communicates with the capital of the state. 

Ltnohbueo is finely situated on elevated ground, on the south 
bank of James River. It is one of the largest, most wealthy, and busy 
towns in the state. 

Petersburo, situated on the south bank of Appomattox River, 
is a handsome and flourishing town. Large quantities of flour and 
tobacco are exported from this place. 
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HAP STUDIES.— North Cabouki. 



Stats the Htuatioit of the follimimg Cities and Towtu, «&, : — Tan- 
ceyvill*, Oxforcl, Warrentoii, Weldon, Halifax, Edenton, Tarboro, 
Plymonth, ■Washington, Greenville, GoldBboro, Newbern, KenansTiJle, 
Beaufort, Smithville, ■Wilmington, ■WhitesTille, Elizabeth town, Lnm- 
berton, Fayetteville, Charlotte, Rntherfordton, Miirphy, Aaheville, 
Uorgantown, BtHeai, SaliEbmy, Ashboro, Greensboro, Hilbboro, and 
Eai^ioh, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Area In sq. inU«, GO,TOI). Pc^iDlBtlaii, S6S.D0I). Inhibltuitu to i iq. mils, tV. OiDQtln, St 

GMenipbl«l PMttIm, eU.— This state lies between "Virginia on the 
north, and Sooth Carolina and Georgia on the Bonth. It la abont 460 
milee in length, and ita greatest breadth aboot 180. 

SufM*. — It is naturally diTided into three distinot phywcal sectiODS ; 
the eastern, or seaward Beotion, cODsisting for the most part of a low, 
level, and sandy plain, abounding in marshes, and interapersed here 
and there with shallow lakes; the 
middle seotion, which is hilly, or 
■ gently undulating; and the western 
f section, a moantainoos region fonn- 
:_ ing an elevated table-land, 
|( The coast of North Oaroiina is 
B skirted by a range of low, sandy 
^ islands, surrounded by shoals, which 
p render navigation exceedingly dan- 
s' gerona. The Great Dismal Swamp, 
l' partly in the N. £. port of this 
g state and partly in Virginia, covers 
a a surface of 100,000 acres. This 
I swamp is mostly covered with o- 
S dar, pine, and cypress trees. 
Ball, ete> — Maoh of the low sandy section, which extends iK>m the 
coast abont 60 miles inland, is covered with vast forests of pitch pine, 
that Airnish not only lumber, but large quantities of tar, tnrpentine, 
and resin. In the int«rior of the state the soil is produotive and highl; 
fiivorable to agriooltural puranits. 
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The climate is hot and unhealthy in the summer, on the coast, bat 
cooler and more salubrious in the more elevated districts. 

Cotton, rice, and indigo, grow well in the eastern lowlands ; the 
higher grounds are adapted to the growth of grains, fruits, &o. The 
staple products are Indian corn, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. This 
state is rich in minerals, especially gold. 

Inbabitants, etc* — The first English settlement in ITorth America, 
was made on Eoanoke Island, 1585, under the auspices of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Subsequently the colonists became discouraged and re- 
turned to England ; but in 1650, permanent settlements were made 
on the banks of the Chowan and Eoanoke, by emigrants from Vir- 
ginia. The leading industrial pursuit is agriculture; mining and 
manufactures receive considerable attention, 

Mannfiiictnres and Exports^ — North Carolina is an agricultural, not a 
manufacturing state. Among the manufactured, those of cotton, iron 
and leather are the most important. The exports are chiefly agricultural 
products. Tar, pitch, and turpentine, are exported in large quantities. 

CitieSt — Raleigh, the capital, is situated about six miles west of 
Neuse River. Its situation is both elevated and healthy. In the 
centre of the city is Union Square, in which stands the State House, 
a splendid building, built after the model of the Parthenon at Athens 
in Greece. The North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
recently established at this place, is also worthy of notice. 

Newbebn, situated on the south-west bank of the River Neuse, is 
a place of considerable trade. The chief exports of the place are lum- 
ber, grain, tar, pitch, turpentine and resin. 

Beautoet, which is noted as possessing the best harbor in the state, 
has also considerable trade in the various products of the pine. 

Wilmington, situated on the left or east bank of Cape Fear River, 
is the largest and most commercial city in the state. Mail steamers 
ply daily between this place and Charleston, and several steamboats 
keep up a constant communication between this port and Fayetteville, 

Chablotte, one of the principal towns in the western part of the 
state, is rapidly increasing, owing to its proximity to the gold mines* 
A United States Mint is established here for the purpose of coining 
the gold. 

Fayetteyillb, situated on the west side of Cape Fear River, is 
the centre of an extensive trade. The town possesses ample water 
power which is employed in the manufacture of cotton and flour. 
The articles of export are mainly the products of the pine. 
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LESSON XLL 

MAP STUDIES.— Sooth Carolina. 

State the situation of the foUouotJig Cities and Towns^ t)&. ;— 
GreenviDe, Spartanburg, Yorkville, Cheraw, Darlington, Oonwayboro, 
Georgetown, Charleston, Beaufort^ Waltorboro, Branchvilie, Ham- 
burg, Edgefield, Abbeville, Andersonville, Newberry, Winnsboro, 
OoLUMBiA, Snmterville, and Orangeburg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Area in sq. milos, 29^0. Population, 669,000. Inhabitants to a »\. mile, 28. Distrtcta, 89. 

GeograpUcal Position, ete. — South Carolina lies between North 
Carolina and Georgia; from the latter it is separated by Savannah 
River. The extreme ^ength and breadth of the state, measure abont 
210 miles each, and the coast line about 200 miles. 

Sviface, ete« — The coast from 80 to 100 tniles inland, is covered 
with forests of pitch pine, interspersed with numerous swampy tracts 
and permeated by several sluggish streams ; beyond this, a bdt of 
territory succeeds, which consists chiefly of numerous sand hills, with 
here and these an oasis of v^dure, or a plantation of maize. 

West of thiSb the surface rises, at first suddenly and afterwards by 
a gradnal elevation, forming what is called ^^ the Ridge ; *' and west- 
ward'of the Ridge the surface is agreeably diversified by hiU and dale, 
forests and pleasant streams. Like "Sorth Carolina, the coast is 
skirted by a range of low islands, covered with forests of live oak, 
pine, and palmettoes. At present these islands are under cultivation, 
The chief article cultivated is sea-island cotton. 

Soil, etc* — According to a report of the Agricultural surveyors of 
the state, we learn that South Carolina possesses six distinct varieties 
of soil; 1. Tide swamp; devoted to the culture of rice. 2. Inland 
swamp ; to rice, cotton, com, &c, 8. Salt marsh ; to long cotton. 
4. Oak and pine ; to long cotton, com, &c, 6. Oak and hickory ; to 
short cotton, corn, indigo, &o, ; and Pine barren ; to fruits, vegeta- 
bles, &c. 

The climate is similar to that of North Carolina, but the state being 
ftu-ther south, it partakes in a greater •degree of the tropical character. 
Cotton and rice are the great staples. Of the minerals, gold, iron, and 
lead are the most important. The gold is obtained from the same belt 
(extending from the Rappahannock River to the Coosa), in which the 
gold of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia is found. 
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InbtWtaats, etc— The first ponnaneot settlement of this state was 
made at Oyster Point, now Charleston, in 1680. Among the ori^nal 
settlers (mostly Ecglish) were some Scotcb, dremiaiis, and also some 
French Haguenote. The leading objects of pnrsuit, are agricnlture 

MuinfBetuea tnd Expoiia.— This Btal« is not largely engaged is 
mannfactnres. The chief exports are cotton and rice. There is more 
rice exported from this state tlian from all the other states in thb 
Union together. Lumber and nava! stores are also largely exported,. 

CIUm. — CoLiTMBiA, the capital, situated on the loft >t east hank of 
Congaree Eivor, is regularly laid out with widestreels beantifully or- 
namented with namerons trees. The site of the city ia considerably 
elevated, afibrding extensive views of the surronndiiig conntry, which 
ia chiefly a cotton and com region, in the higheat state of cultore. 
The South Carolina College is located at this place, 

Gbobobtown, a port of entry, is wtnated on the west side of Win- 
yaw Bay. This town isjioted for its coasting trade. 



C11A.BI1ESIOH, the metropolis and priocipal seaport, b situated on a 
peninsula between Ashley and Cooper Eivers, which unite below the 
city and form a spacious harbor, alwut 7 miles from the Ocean. 
Steamers run to Savannah and different parts of Florida on the soutli, 
and to Baltimore and New York on the north. 
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The streets of the city are, in some quarters, lined with the " Pride 
of India '^ and other trees. Many of the houses are heautifully orna- 
mented with verandahs, reaching from the ground to the roof, and 
surrounded by gardens, profusely adorned with orange trees, magno- 
lias, palmettoes, &c. 

This city contains several educational, literary and other institu- 
tions, among which may be mentioned the State Medical College, the 
Charleston College, the City Hall and the Orphan Asylum. 

Hambubg, situated on the east bank of the Savannah Eiver, is a 
noted cotton mart, and has a large inland trade. It lies opposite Au- 
gusta, with which it is connected by a bridge which crosses the 
Savannah at this place. 

Camden, a flourishing town, on the east bank of the Wateree, 
is chiefly remarkable for the battles fought in its vicinity during the 
Bevolution. 

LESSON XUL 

MAP STUDIES.— Gbokgia, 

State the situation of tJie following Cities and TownSy via, : — ^Bome, 
Trenton, Dalton, Cassville, Dahlonega, Clarksville, Athens, Greens- 
boro, Washington, Augusta, Millen, Savannah, Darien, Brunswickf 
Jeffersonton, St. Mary's, Waresboro, Irwinville, Thomasville, Bain- 
bridge, Newton, Albany, Fort Gaines, Americus, Lumpkin, Columbus, 
Hamilton, West Point, La Grange, Griffin, Newnan, Atlanta, Mari- 
etta, Decatur, Oxford, Covington, Madison, Eatonton, Millbdoeville, 
Forsytli, Macon, Hawkinsville, Dublin, and Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA, 

Area in sq. miles, 58,000. Population, 906,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 15. Ck)untle8, 118i 

Geographical Position, etc« — This state extends from Tennessee and 
North Carolina on the north, to Florida on the south, and from the 
waters of Savannah River and the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to Ala- 
bama on the west. The length of the state is about 800 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 250 miles. Length of sea-coast, 80 miles. 

Snrface, etc* — This state, like South Carolina, may be divided into 
three physical sections, viz. : the alluvial flats which extend from the 
Ocean inland about 100 miles ; the sand hiU belt, or pine barrens, ex- 
tending inland to the lower falls of the rivers; and the hilly or 
mountainous tract of the north and north-west. The Blue Ridge 
Grosses near the western edge of the state. 
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The coast is lined with a succession of low islands, which are 
covered with rich plantations, and produoQ, in great quantities, the 
long staple cotton, called sea-island cotton. 

Along the southern line of Georgia is Okefonokee Swamp, which 
extends over the horder into Florida. This swamp is the ahode of 
numerous alligators, frogs, lizards, cranes, &c. 

Soil, eU* — In the north part of the state the valleys are exceedingly 
rich ; in the south are the tide and swamp lands favorable to the 
growth of rice, and about 60 or 70 miles from the coast are the pine 
lands, which are valuable chiefly for the timber annually yielded. 
The middle region is well adapted to the production of tobacco, cotton 
and grain. 

The winters are pleasant, but the summers are very hot. The 
sickly season is during the months of July, August and September. 

The staple product is cotton.' Bice, Indian com, tobacco, and 
sweet potatoes, are extensively cultivated. Coffee, sugar, and many 
tropical fruits and plants are produced in some sections of the state. 
Of minerals, gold is found in the north, and iron-ore in various pai'ts 
of the state. 

Inliabitaiits, etc. — Georgia was the last settled of the original thir- 
teen states of the American Confederacy. The first colony was es- 
tablished by General Oglethorpe, at Yamacraw Bluff, now Savannah, 
in 1733. The present inhabitants are engaged chiefly in agricultural 
pursuits. 

Mannfaetiires and Exports. — This state has recently made copsider- 
able advances in the establishment of manufactures. Those of cotton 
and iron are the most important. The chief articles of export are 
cotton, rice, lumber, and naval stores. 

Cities. — ^MiLLEDOEviLLE, the capital, situated on the west bank of 
the Oconee, is built on elevated ground, surrounded by a beautiful 
and fertile cotton country, and is the centre of a considerable trade. 
The State House and State Arsenal situated in State House Square, 
near the centre of the city, are the most prominent public buildings. 

Augusta, situated on the west bank of the Savannah, 231 nailes 
from its mouth, ranks the second in the state in population. It is the 
depot of an extensive and fertile country, the produce of which, con- 
sisting chiefly of tobacco and cotton, is sent by railway to Charleston, 
or is carried down the river to Savannah. 

Savaitnah, the largest and most commercial city in the state, Uea 
on the right, or west bank of Savannah Biver, about 18 miles above 
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Ita month. The streets are re^larly lAid out ; after everf seoond 
street there is a public sqnare. These are geneiallf endoeed and or- 
namented with the Ohina tree- 



Aline of steamships has been established between this place and 
New York and Phihidelphia, and a steamer pli&j between thia port and 
tlie West Indies. 

Four Gaines, situated on a high blnff on the left bank of tlie 
Chattaboochee River, ie tlie chief mart for the sale and shipment of 
cotton in that section of the state. 

CoLuuBus, sitoated on the east bank of the Chattahoochee Biver, 
b tbe third citj of the state in population and wealth. A bridge 
crosses the river at this place. A large nnmber of steamboata ply on 
the river, carrjing cotton and other prodnca to the sea-board and to 
New Orleans. 

Haoon, a flourishing city, lies on both sides of the Ocmnlgee 
Kver. This city, as well as Colnmbos, ranks third in point of popn- 
lation and importance. A large amount of cotton ia shipped from 
this place. 

LSSSONXUn. 
MAP STUDIES.— FLoamA. 

Stoto th»ntiiationoftJi^/oll(neing Gitit»wnd Twotm, i^..— Ponsa- 
oda, Milton, Holme's VaJltf?. Marianna, St. Joseph, Appalaohioola, SL 
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Mark's, Tallahassbb, Jasper, Columbus, Jacksonville, St. Augustme, 
Pilatka, New Smyrna, MellonviUe, and Tampa. 

FLORIDA. 
Area in sq. miles, 69,270. Popnlation, 87,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 1. Connties, SO. 

Geognipbical Position, ete« — This state occupies a peninsula south of 
Alabama and Georgia, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is 385 miles long, and from 50 to 250 wide. Though the 
length of sea-ooast is above 1,000 miles, yet there are but few good 
harbors. ^ 

Surface* — ^It is generally level; there being no mountains in the 
state. A range of low hills extends through the peninsula. The 
Everglades in the south of Florida, cover an extent of about 160 miles 
in length by 60 in breadth. They have been described by some as a 
vast lake studded with thousands of islands, by others, as extensive 
marshy thickets. 

Soil, ete«— The soil presents a rich and fertile appearance on the 
banks of the rivers ; and for the space of 30 or 40 miles from the 
coast there is scarcely to be seen a stone weigliing more than 2 or 3 
pounds. There is much marshy soil, but the pine-barrens constitute a 
great portion of the country. The hummocks, or mounds, among the 
pines are usually fertile. 

As this state approaches within a degree and a half of the torrid 
zone, its climate possesses many tropical characteristics. It very 
rarely freezes ; nor is the cold so severe as to injure even the orange 
trees. The air is pure and free from fogs, but the dews are generally 
excessive. 

Among the most important productions may be mentioned cotton, 
Indian corn, sugar-cane, rice, and tobacco. The fruits are varied and 
abundant; oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, pine-apples, olives, 
grapes, &c. The whole country abounds in various kinds of game, 
and the surrounding waters yield the finest fish. Alligators are abundant 
on the shores of the inlets and rivers, and gnats and mosquitoes are 
both numerous and troublesome. 

Inbabitants, etc — The Spanish were the original settlers of Florida, 
which was the earliest settled of the now existing states of the Union, 
but it did not form a part of it until 1820, when it was purchased of 
Spain. The town of St. Augustine was settled in 1564, so that it is 
by many years the oldest settlement in the United States. 
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The leading pnrsait is agricidtnre, though but a small part of the 
state is ander cultivation. 

Mmnfaetiires and Exports. — ^Florida is not a manufacturing stata 
The exports consist chiefly of agricultural products. 

Cities* — Tallahassee, the capital, is situated on a commanding em- 
inence, about 20 miles north of its port, St. Mark's, with which it is 
connected by rail-road. It is regularly laid out, and contains several 
public squares. 

Pensagola, the principal port and city in Florida, is situated on 
the west shore of Pensacola Ba^. About 6 miles below the city, is 
the United States Navy Yard, covering nearly 80 acres of ground and 
enclosed by a high brick wall. 

Appalaohioola, is located on a bluflf at the west side of the mouth 
of Appalachicola River. The harbor is accessible by steamboats from 
the gulf, and large quantities of cotton are shipped at this place. 

St. Augustine, is situated about 2 miles distant from the ocean, 
on an inlet, called Matanzas Sound. The mildness of the climate and 
the refreshing sea breezes render this a place of great resort for in- 
valids, during the winter season. 

Key West, a port of entry of Florida, is situated on an island of 
Uie same name, one of the group called the Florida Keys. 

This town is of considerable importance, being the key to the 
northern passage to the Gulf of Mexico, which is safer, and 90 miles 
nearer than round the Tortugas group. 

The principal business transacted here is derived from the salvages* 
and other perquisites of vn*ecked vessels. Considerable quantities of 
salt are manufactured on the island, and sponges are procured and ex- 
ported in large numbers. 

lESSONXUT. 

MAP STUDIES.— Alabama. 

State the sitttation of the following Cities and Towns^ u&.;— 
Florence, Tuscumbia, Moulton, Jasper, Blountsville, Decatur, Hunts- 
ville, Warrenton, Jefferson, Jacksonville, Talladega, Auburn, Girard, 
Tuskegee, Enon, Eufaula, Abbeville, Montezuma, Greenville, Monroe- 
ville, Blakeley, Mobile, St. Stephen's, t)amden, linden, Demopolis, 
Gainesville, Tuscaloosa, Montevallo, "Wetumpka, Montoomeet, Oa- 
hawba, Selma, and Marion. 

* PerBona who seek the wrecks of ships, are called wrtektrt; the oompenaatlon al- 
lowed fhem l>7 l&w, is culled salvage. 
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ALABAMA. 
Area In sq. miles, 00,720. PopulatioD, 772,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mil«» 19w CknmtiM, 02. 

Geo^^phical Position, ete* — This state lies between Tennessee on 
the noFth, and Florida and the Gnlf of Mexico on the south, and ex- 
tends from Georgia on the east, to Mississippi on the west. The 
extreme length of the state is about 830 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 140 to 210 miles. Length of sea-coast about 60 miles. 

Surface* — The northern part is mountainous, though not very ele- 
vated. The Alleghany Bange terminates in this section of the state. 
South of the mountainous district the surface gradually declines to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The extreme southern portions of the state are a 
dead level, but triflingly elevated above the surface of the ocean. 

Soil, etc* — In the flats, between the low mountains on the north, the 
soil is good. The central part of the state is occupied chiefly by fer- 
tile prairies, and the southern consists of prairies and pine-barrens, in- 
terspersed with alluvial river bottoms of great fertility. 

The climate is similar to that of Georgia. Kunning water is 
rarely ever frozen, and cattle require no shelter. 

Cotton is the great staple. In the amount of cotton annually pro- 
duced Alabama ranks first, Georgia second, and Mississippi third in 
the Union. Indian corn, wheat, oats, rice, liv^-stock, butter and 
sweet potatoes are produced in large quantities. The sugar-cane 
grows in the south-west part of the state. 

The mineral resources are worthy of note, consisting chiefly of 
iron, coal and marble. 

InhaMtants* ete« — ^This state was settled by the French. The south- 
ern part originally belonged to Florida, and the northern to Georgia. 
In 1802, Georgia ceded all her territory west of the Chattahoochee, 
to the United States. Agriculture is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. 

Maanfiietiires and Exports.— But little attention has, as yet, been 
paid to manufactures. Cotton manufactures have been introduced 
with considerable success. The commerce of the state consists chiefly 
in the exportation of articles of domestic produce. 

Cities.— Montgomery, the capital, is situated on a high bluff, on 
the left bank of Alabama Kiver, at the western termination of the 
Montgomery and West Point Railroad. The surrounding country is 
one of the richest cotton regions of the state ; and large quantities 
of this artide are shipped from this port. 
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Florence, on the north bank of Tennessee Eiver, at the head at 
steamboat navigation, is a principal shipping port, in the north, and 
does an extensive business in proportion to the population. 

EtTFATTLA, on the right bank of the Chattahoochee, is a place of 
considerable trade, chiefly in cotton. 

Mobile, situated on the west bank of Mobile River, near its mouth, 
is the principal commercial mart of the state. Next to New Orleans, 
it is the chief port for the export of cotton. 

Among the public buildings may be mentioned the City Hall, the 
United States Marine and City Hospitals, and a splendid Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. Spring Hill College is also located at this place. 

Steamboats ply regularly between this port and New Orleans, by 
way of Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, and a line of sailing vessels 
from Mobile to New York. 

TirsoALOOSA, on the left bank of Black Warrior River, at the 
head of steamboat navigation, is noted for its literary institutions and 
for its active trade. The University of Alabama is located here. 

LESSON ILV. 

MAP STUDIES.— Mississippi. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ viz, : — 
Delta, HoUy Springs, Oxford, Jacinto, Pontotoc, Cotton Gin Port, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Louisville, Paulding, Winchester, Augusta, 
Mississippi City, Shieldsboro, Columbia, Monticello, Westville, Wood- 
ville, Natchez, Gallatin, Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, Jaokson, Clinton, 
Vicksburg, Yazoo City, Tallulah, Bolivar, Grenada, Greensboro, Lex- 
ington, Hillsboro, and Brandon. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Area in sq. miles, 47,150. Popalation, 607,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 12. Counties 60l 

Geographical Positloii, etc* — ^Misdssippi lies between Tennessee on 
the north, and the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana on the south, and ex- 
tends froTn. the western border of Alabama to the Mississippi. Its 
greatest length is about 400 miles, and its average breadth about 150. 

SnrfSMe* — There are no mountains in the state, yet numerous ranges 
of hills give to a part of the surface an undulating and diversified 
character. In the north the land is hilly and broken ; in the eastern 
and central parts it is a kind of table-land, descending towards the 
Mississippi, sometimes approaching dose to the river's brink and oven- 
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hanging it in precipices of from one to two hundred feet in height 
In the south for about 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico it is mostly 
level, covered with pine forests, interspersed with cypress swamps, 
prairies, and a few low hills. The general slope of the state is south* 
west. 

Soil, etc. — ^The valleys of the northern and central portions of the 
state, are exceedingly fertile. In the south-east the soil is mostly 
sandy, interspersed with a few fertile tracts. 

The summers are long and hot, but the winters are several degrees 
colder than in the Atlantic States of the same latitude. 

Cotton is the great staple. Indian com, rice, bananas, sweet po- 
tatoes, and a great variety of fruits, together with wool, butter, and 
live-stock, are among the chief productions. 

Inhabitants, — etc — This state was settled by the French. The first 
settlement was at Fort Rosalie (now Natchez). Agriculture forms 
the leading occupation of the present population. 

ManufiietnTes and Exports. — ^Mississippi is an agricultural, not a 
manufacturing state. The commerce (which is carried on mostly 
through the port of New Orleans) consists chiefly in the export of 
cotton and other agricultural products. The forests are beginning to 
be turned to account in the production of lumber, tar, turpentine, 
pitch and resin. 

Cities* — Jackson, the capital of the state, a small but thriving town, 
is situated en the right or west bank of the Pearl Kiver. It contains 
a handsome State House, the State Penitentiary, and the State Luna- 
tic Asylum. About 80,000 bales of cotton are annually shipped at 
this place. 

HoLLT Spbinos, a small but flourishing town in the northern part 
of the state, about 200 miles north of Jackson, is noted for the number 
and excellence of its educational institutions. 

Columbus, on the left bank of the Tombigby, is the chief depot of 
an extensive country. The river is navigable for steamboats, which 
make frequent passages between this place and Mobile. A fine bridge 
crosses the river at Oolumbus. 

Natchez, the most populous and commercial city of the state, is 
situated on a bluff, about 200 feet in height, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi Biver. Many of the houses, though built of wood, present 
an elegant appearance, having piazzas and balconies, and surrounded 
by beautiful gardens and orange groves. Cotton is the chief article 
of export. 
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YicESBUBO, is built chiefly on a high blnff on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, abont 400 miles from New Orleans. This town is also an 
important mart for cotton, of which abont 100,000 bales are annually 
exported. 

LESSON XLTL 

MAP STUDIES— Louisiana 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, ;— 
Shreveport, Bel]eview,Farmersville, Monroe, Colombia, Harrisonburg, 
Vidalia, St. Francisville, Jackson, Clinton, Port Hudson, Baton Rouge, 
Madisonyille, New Orleans, Proctorsville Thibodeaux, Donaldsonville, 
Martinsville, Vennillionville,Opelousas, Alexandria, and Natchitoches. 

LOUISIANA. 

Area in sq. miles, 41,300. Population, 613,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 12. ParisheB, 48. 

Geographical Positioii, ete« — Louisiana extends from Arkansas on 
the north, to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from Mississippi to 
the waters of the Sabine. Its extreme length from east to west is 
about 300 miles, and its breadth about 250. 

Surface, etc« — This state has no mountains ; no part of th^ surface 
attains an elevation of more than 200 feet. The surface is mostly level, 
with some hilly ranges in tne western part. 

The great Delta of the Mississippi, included within the Atchafalaya 
and the Amite and extending over about one-fourth part of the state, 
is not, for the most part, elevated more than ten feet above tlie level of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and is annually inundated by the spring floods. 
Only about one-twentieth part of the surface of the state is under cul- 
tivation. 

Soil, etc* — ^The soil is various. The richest tract in the state is a 
narrow belt of land, from one to two miles in width, lying along the 
Mississippi, on both sides, and extending from 150 miles above, to 
about 100 miles below. New Orleans. 

The climate is similar to that of Mississippi. Cotton and sugar- 
cane are the great staples of the state. Nine-tenths of the sugar-cane 
produced in the United States comes from Louisiana. Fruits, such as 
oranges, flgs, peaches, etc., are abundant. Alligators and tm'^es are 
exceedingly numerous. 

IilialiltaDtSy etc«— In 1699, a fort was built and a colony founded 
about 50 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi River. In 1702 
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!Fr»nc« ceded tbe territorj of Lonisiana to Spain. It was retrocedeJ 
to France in 1800, and in 180S, parchased hy the United States for 
116,000,000. Tbia state, first settled by tbe French, haa atiti a latge 
French popnlatiou. Agricultnre and commerce form the leading 
indnstrial pursuits. 

lUiitfMtins aid Eiptrte.— This state is largely engaged in the 
mannfactare of sngar and molasses. The oomm^ce conaists mwnly 
in the exportation of articles of domestic produce, of which sugar and 
cotton are the most important. 



Cttle8<— Baton Rouge, the capital, is sitnated on a blnff about SO 
feet in height, on the east or left bank of Mississippi River. 

Below the dty the river passes through a plain, occupied by rich 
plaatationa of augar-cane, splendid villas, and numerous groves of 
tropical fruit trees. The State Bouse, the Lonisiana Penitentiary, 
and Baton Bouge College are among its protninwt pnblio buildings. 

New Orleans, the great commercial emporium of tbe Western 
and Southern States, lies on tbe north bauk of Uisdesippi River, 
uboat 100 miles from its mouth. The city id built around a bend in 
the river, and on this oooount it is frequently oolled the " Orescent 
Oltj." 

The Levee of Kew Orleans is an embankment oonatmcted along 
the mar^n of the river, forming one oontinuooa landing-place or quay. 
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fbnr miles in length, and of on average width of 100 feet. This was 
built to prevent the inundation of the city by the river, at high water. 
, This city possesses unrivalled advantages for internal trade, being 
the natural outlet for a large portion of the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi, and its numerous tributaries. 

The dwellings in the suburbs, particularly in Lafayette, are sur- 
rounded by gardens, decorated with the orange, lemon, and magnolia 
tSreeB, Opposite to the city, and connected with it by a ferry, is the 
town of Algiers. 

The benevolent institutions of the city are worthy of note, and 
many of the churches are magnificent structures. The Custom House, 
of this city, is the largest building in the Union, except the Oapitol at 
Washington. 

I^ATOHiTOOflES, a pkcc of considerable trade, is situated on the 
Red River, about 600 miles from New Orleans. 

Alexandbia, a small town, pleasantly situated on the Red River, 
is a place of much trade, being the most important cotton dep6t on 
that river. 

LESSON XLVn. 

MAP STUDIES.— Texas. 

(See "^Map of United States.**) 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ Tiz. : — Pres- 
ton, Dallas, Buffalo, Jordan's Saline, Boston, Jefferson, Nacogdoches, 
Burkeville, Sabine City, Liberty, Independence, Houston, Velasco, 
Matagorda, Columbus, Bastrop, Austin, Gonzales, New Braunfels, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, San Antonia, San Patricio, Corpus Christi, Point Isabel, 
Brownsville, Rio Grande, Laredo, Fort Duncan, San Elizario, Milam, 
Galveston, and Saluria. 

TEXAS. 

^eaiasq. miles, 287,500. Fopulation, 218,000. Inhabitants about 2 to every 8 sq. mileSb 

Counties, 92. 

Geograpbieal Positton, ete» — This state extends j&om New Mexico 
and Indian Territory, which bound it on the north, to the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande. Its extreme length from 
N. W. to S. E. is more than 800 miles, and its greatest breadth, from 
east to west, about 750. 

Surface, ete« — Texas may be divided into three distinct physical 
regions; the level, the undulating, and the mountdnous, or hilly. 
The level region occupies the coast, extending from 30 to 60 miles 



y 
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into the interior; the undulating succeeds this, and embraces a belt 
of land of about 200 miles in width, which is followed by the moun- 
tainous or hilly tract of the north and north-west. The coast is lined 
with a chain of low islands. 

Soil, etc*— The general character of the soil is that of fertility. 
There are few countries, of the same extent, poasessing as little un- 
productive land as Texas. 

The climate, freed from the extremes of both the torrid and tem- 
perate zones, is mild and salubrious. Snow is seldom seen except on 
the mountains. Cotton is the great staple of the state. The soil, 
whether upland or lowland, woodland or prairie, seems admirably 
adapted to its culture. 

The sugar-cane thrives well in the level country. Tobacco 
flourishes with but little care, and indigo is indigenous to the state. 
Wheat, corn and rice, are extensively cultivated in some parts. 

Fruits of almost every description are plentiful. Yast herds of 
buflfaloes and wild horses wander over the prairies ; deer and fish are 
abundant. Texas also abounds in useful minerals. 

Inhabitants, etc«— Texas was first settled by the Spanish in 1692. 
It was formerly a Mexican province, but achieved its independence in 
1836. It remained an independent republic, modelled after the gov- 
ernment of the United States, till 1845, when it was admitted as a 
State of the Union. Agriculture and the rearing of live-stock, form 
the chief pursuits of the inhabitants. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports. — Texas, being a new state, has but few 
manufactures. Cattle and salt are exported to the West Indies. The 
chief article of export is cotton. 

Cities.— Austin, the capital of the state, is situated on the left or 
north bank of the Colorado, about 200 miles from its mouth. 

Galveston, the most populous and commercial city of Texas, is 
situated on the Island of Galveston, at the mouth of Galveston Bay. 

The great bulk of its commerce is coastwise with New Orleans 
and New York. Steamboats make regular passages to New Orleans, 
and to towns in the interior of the state. The island on which tlie 
city is located, is about 86 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of two miles. 

MATAGOEDAy situatcd at the mouth of the Colorado River, is a 
place of considerable trade. 

Brownsville, on the left bank of the Rio Grande, carries on an 
extensive trade with Mexico. 
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Houston, tlie second city in the state in commercial importance, is 
situated on Buffalo Bayou, about 45 miles from its entrance into Gal- 
veston Bay. Several steamboats ply regularly between this port and 
Galveston. 

San Antonia is located on both sides of the San Antonia River. 
This town is celebrated in history as the scene of several battles. A 
United States Arsenal is located here. 

LESSON XLVm. 

SlUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

Btyund the following States^ fnz,: — Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Dlinois, Indi- 
ana, California, and Oregon. 

State the situation of the following Cities amd Tovms, viz, : — Supe- 
rior, Wausau, Green Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh, Manitowoc, Fond du 
Lac, Berlin, Sheboygan, Port Washington, Columbus, Watertown, 
Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Beloit, Janesville, 
Madison, Mineral Point, Potosi, Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sao, 
De Korra, La Crosse, Galesburg, Prescott, Osceola, Clearwater, Plover, 
Berlin, and *La Pointe. 

WISCONSIN. 

Area in sq. miles, 68,920. Population, 806,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 6. Counties 60. 

Geographical Positf on, etc, — ^Wisconsin lies north of Hlinois, between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi Biver. It is nearly 800 miles in its 
extreme length, and its greatest breadth is about 250. 

Surface. — ^It is mostly level in the southern and central parts, con- 
sisting of prairie and timber land. There are no mountains, properly 
80 called, in tiie state. West and north of Wisconsin River, there '" 
a range of high hills, which separates the waters that iiow into L 
Superior from those that empty into the Mississippi. 

Eastward of the Wisconsin is another range of hills, forming 
slope drained by Rock River and its tributaries ; and a third ridge 
fioparates the waters that flow into Green Bay from those that empty 
directly into Lake Michigan. 

When the streams are unusually full. Fox and Wisconsin Rivera 
actually communicate, though they run in opposite directions. 

* La Pointe is situated on Madeline Island In Lake Superior. 

6 
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Son, cte. — The soil of the prairie Ltnd h well adapted to agrionltn- 
ral pnrposeB, and that of the pise diatricts in the north and west is 
not BO rich as in other portions of the state. The " eah opeaing» " 
(lauds covered with a scattered growth of oak) not onlj comprise a 
large portion of the hest land in the state, but they form an impor- 
tant and picturesque feature in the landscapes of Wisconsin. 

The climate, though severe in winter, ia regular and benlthfuL 
The chief agricnknral products are wheat, Indian com, oats, potatoes, 
bntter and live-stovk. Lead and copper ore are foond in large quanti- 
ties in the sonth-west part of the state. 

InluUtaBls, etc.— This state woa first visited by French rais^naries 
ia 1600, and a settlement was made by the French in the latter part 
of the seventeenth centnrj. It remained under the French until . 
1T63, when it was ceded to the f^glish, hj whom it was retained tiU 
Iho close of the Revolution. 

The preiient population consists chiefly of emigrants from the East- 
em section of the Union, and also from vorions parts of Europe. . Tlie 
leading Industrial porsnit is ^riculture. 

UannfactBres ud EspcrtSi — The state is no^ as yet, extennvely eo- 
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gaged in manofacttires. Pine lamber is mannfactared in considerable 
quantities. The commerce of the state consists mainly in the exporta- 
tion of wheat and other grains, Inmber, and lead. 

Citicst — ^Madison, the capital, is pleasantly located on an isthmus 
between Third and Fourth Lakes. The Capitol, in Oapitol square, is 
built on ground elevated some 70 feet above the level of the lakes. 
The University of Wisconsin is located on College Hill, about one mile 
from the Capitol. 

MiLWAiTKEB, the most important city on Lake Michigan, except 
Chicago, and the most populous of Wisconsin, is pleasantly situated 
on the west shore of the lake, on both sides of Milwaukee River. 

This city is noted for its splendid blocks of buildings, and for the 
superior quality of the bricks manufactured there. They are of a delicate 
cream, or straw color. Milwaukee is the conmiercial mart of a rich 
and rapidly improving coxmtry. 

Eaoine, situated on the west shore of Lake Michigan, at the mouth 
of Boot River, is the second city in the state in population and com- 
merce. Its harbor is one of the best on the lake. 

Watebtown is finely situated on both sides of Rock River, at the 
great bend. The rapids above the town have a fall of 24 feet, which 
affords abundance of water-power. The town is rapidly increasing. 

LESSON ILH. 

MAP STUDIES.— MicmoAN. 

State the situation of the foUowintg Cities and Towns^ viz, /—Onto- 
nagon, Houghton, Marquette, and Sault Sainte Marie, — SaginaW, Mint, 
Port Huron, St. Clair, Pontiac, Detroit, Dexter, Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, 
Monroe, Adrian, Jackson, Hillsdale, Marshall, Battle Creek, Centre- 
ville, Constantine, Niles, New Buffalo, St. Joseph, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Haven, Grand Rapids, Corunna, Lansino, and *Mackinaw. 

MICHIGAN. 

Area in sq. miles, 56,240. Popalation, 898,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 7. Countiea, 73. 

deogmpliical Position, etc* — Michigan comprises two large peninsu- 
las; the northern, situated between Lakes Superior and Michigan^ and 
the southern between Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

• Maeklnaw, or Mackinac, is sltnatecl on tbo south-east side of an Island of Oie same 
ttame, in Mackinaw Strait 
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The northern peninsula is abont 800 miles in length, from north- 
west to south-east ; and the sonthern, about 280 miles long, and 200 
wide. 

Surface* — ^The northern peninsula is much ^versified, and the south- 
ern has a generally level, or rolling surface. Eastward of the central 
part, the land rises into an irregular ridge, which serves to separate 
the waters that empty into the Lakes on the east from those which 
flow into Lake Mich^an on the west. The lake coast of Michigan is 
more than 1,000 miles in length. It is sometimes called ^^ The Lake 
State." 

Sofl, et«. — The soil of the northern peninsula is rugged and poor, 
abounding in lofty forests ; that of the southern is generally fertile. 

The climate, though severe, is somewhat moderated by the prox- 
imity of the state to the lakes. Vegetation in the summer comes for- 
ward rapidly. The staple products are grain, hay, garden vegetables, 
wool, butter, cheese, maple sugar and live-stock. 

Wild rice grows in gi*eat abundance in the north-west. Fish and 
minerals abound. Copper is found all along the southern shore of 
Lake Superior ; especially oh the Zewenaw Peninsula, the mines of 
which are probably the richest in the world. 

Natural Cnriositles.— In Northern Michigan, the shores along Lake 
Superior are composed of sandstone rock, which in some places has 
been worn by the action of the wind and water into fancied resem- 
blances of ruined temples, castles, &c. The most noted and beautiful 
specimens of this character are the " Pictured Rocks," situated about 
60 miles west of the Strait of St. Mary. These rocks extend nearly 
1^ miles, and rise about 800 feet above the level of the lake. 

Inhabitants, ete« — Michigan was first settled by the French, at De- 
troit, in 1670. It was ceded to Great Britain, with the other French 
possessions in North America in 1T68 ; and in 1796, the English re- 
signed the post of Detroit to the United States. The leading indus- 
trial pursuit in the southern peninsula is agriculture ; in the northern, 
mining. 

Mannfactnres and Exports. — Michigan is eminently an agricultural 
state. In common with other recently settled states, the manufactures 
are yet in their infancy. They are, however, rapidly increasing. 
The state is admirably situated for internal trade, and trade with 
British America. 

The chief articles of export are wheat, and other grains, live -stock, 
wool and copper. 
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QUes.— Lapsing, the capital, ratoated on both bank§ of Grand Biver, 

la the centre of an active, and inoreasing trade. The State Hoaae, a 
handsome edifice, is situated on an eminence, 60 feet above the levd 
of Grand River. 



Datroit, hQcU^ia. 

Detbott, the commercial emporiam of the state, is situated on the 
west bank of Detroit River, This city is admirably sitnated for oom- 
merce, in which it is extensivelj engaged. Large numbers of steam- 
packets, freighted with a variety of merchandise, and with hosts of 
emigrauta troin various nations, are constantly arriving. Among the 
public buildings may be mentioned the old Btate House, which com- 
mands a fine view of Lake BL Clair and the Canadian ahore. 

UoHBUE, situated on both sides of Baisiu River, is the principal 
market for tlie wheat produced in the vicinity. It is a place of con* 
nderable commercial importance. 

Adbias', on a branch of Raisiii River, is the centre of an active 
trade. The water-power here afforded is used by various mills. 

Gband Rafii«, situated on the rapids of Grand River, is one of 
the most important towns in Michigan, possessing great advantages 
for an extensive commerce, and a large inland trade, bemg the chief 
natnral depM of the country nort^. 
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Kalamazoo, on the left bank of Kalamazoo Elver, and Ann Ab- 
BOB, on the Huron River, are flourishing places. The State Univer- 
sity is located at the latter place. Several manufactories have recently 
been established at Kalamazoo. 

XES80NL 

MAP STUDIES.— Omo. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Totons, Dtz. : — De- 
fiance, Maumee City, Perrysburg, Toledo, Findlay, Kenton, Bucyrup, 
Tiffin, Sandusky, Norwalk, Wooster, Mausfield, Cleveland, Hudson, 
Painesville, Ashtabula, Warren, Ravenna, Massillon, Millersburg, Can- 
ton, Wellsville, Steubenville, Coshocton, Zanesville, Bridgeport, Mc- 
Oonnellsville, Marietta, Belpre, Athens, Pomeroy, Gallipolis, Burliug- 
ton, Ironton, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, Hillsboro, Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
Xenia, Dayton, Springfield, Eaton, Troy, Piqua, Greenville, Sidney, 
Marion, Mount Vernon, Delaware, Newark, Columbus, and Cirde- 
ville. 

OHIO. 

Area In sq. miles, 89,9€Q. Popalation, 1,980,000. iDhabitants to a sq. mile. 49. Conntlefl 88. 

Geographical Position, etCt — This state extends northwardly from the 
Ohio River to Michigan and Lake Erie, and from Pennsylvania on the 
east to Indiana on the west. Its greatest length from N. to S. is about 
200 miles, and its extreme width a few miles more. 

Surface* — The central part of the state is a high table-land, about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. A slightly elevated ridge of 
highlands, north of the middle of the state, divides the waters flow- 
ing north into Lake Erie from those which flow southwardly to the 
Ohio. 

The surface in general is undulating, and agreeably diversified. 
There are no mountains in the state. 

Soil, etc* — ^Nine-tenths of the surface of the state is susceptible of 
cultivation, and nearly three-fourths exceedingly productive. In the 
north, the temperature is as rigorous as in the same latitude near tlie 
seaboard, but in the south it is much more mild. 

The staple products are grain, butter, cheese, wool, orchard pro- 
ducts, maple sugar, tobacco, and live stock. This state ranks first in 
the Union in the amount of Indian corn and wool annually produced. 
Iron and coal are abundant in the south-eastern part of the state. 
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IflkaUlaBte, el& — This country reiouned in poaeeflrion of the Indians 

till five years after the EeToIution, when General Putnam, vith ft 
oompaiiy (tf New En^aoders, made the first white eettteatent at 
Marietta. Agriciiltiire is the leading iDdDstrial porauit. Utmofactoren 
and commerce receive considerable attention. 

DaMltatuce »a4 Esports.— The chief manQ&ctnres are those of 
woolen, iron and leather. The direct interconrse between Ohio and 
foreign coimtries is small, and is coofiiied chiefly to a trade between 
the lake ports and Canada. By far the greater portion of its esports 
are sect either to the eeabonrd at Philadelphia, Now York, orSoston, 
or by way of the Ohio and Missiarippi to New Orleans. Among the 
exports we may mention flour, grain, woo!, clieeee, butter, pixk and 
krd. 



aott. — OountBDS, the oapital, is pleasantly lutnated on the left, or 
east bank of the Scioto Biver. It is a place of considerable basiness, 
being fiorrounded by a rich and popoloua coantry. The new State 
House, here located, is said to be one of the finest in the Union. 

Toledo, on the le^ bank of the Maumee; 4 luilee from its month, 
is noted for its flne harbor and the extent of its commerce. In iti 
natural commerciid advantages Toledo is not surpassed by any port on 
the great lakes. Bakddbkt, oa Sandusky Bay, 8 miles from Lake 
Erie, is a eity of eonaderahle commerdal importance. It Is built on 
an Inaxhanstible bed of limestone, and is extensiTely engaged in the 
^aal^r and lime trade. 
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Olbyelanb, the great northern commercial emporiam of Ohio, is 
situated on the south shore of Lake Erie, at the month of Onyahoga 
River. It is 255 miles from Cincinnati, and about 200 miles by water, 
from Buffalo. Ohio City, on the south-west bank of Cuyahoga Biver, 
is now included within the limits of Cleveland. 

Marietta, the oldest town in the state, is located on the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum River. 

CmomNATi, the most populous city of the Western States, and the 
great commercial metropolis of Ohio, is situated on the north side of 
Ohio RTver. It is located in a beautiful valley, and is distinguished 
for the variety and importance of its manufactures, the extent of its 
commerce, and for its literary and benevolent institutions. Among 
the most prominent public buildings may be mentioned the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, the Observatory, the Hughes and Woodward High 
School Buildings, the Custom House, and the new Court House. 

Vineyards are extensively cultivated in the vicinity of the city, 
and the wine produced is said to be equal to the wines of France. A 
short distance from the city are two beautiful villages, containing the 
country-seats of persons doing business in the city. 

Zanssville, situated on the east bank of Muskingum River, is a 
flourishing city. It possesses great manufacturing advantages in the 
abundajce of water-power here afforded, and in the rich bituminous 
coal nunes of the adjacent hills. Dayton, on the left bank of the 
Great Miami, is noted for the extent and variety of its manufactures. 

LESSON LL 

MAP STUDIES.— KJBamjcKT. 

State the ntuation of the following Cities and Towm^ viz, : — Hen- 
derson, Owenboro, Hartford, HawesvOle, Elizabethtown, Brandenburg, 
Louisville, Bedford, Shelby viUe, Frankfobt, Warsaw, Covington, 
Newport, Falmouth, Cynthiana, Flemingsburg, Maysville, Greenups- 
burg, Louisa, Piketon, Jackson, Barboursville, Williamsburg, Mount 
Vernon, Jamestown, Scottsville, Bowling Green, Morgantown, Rus- 
sellville, * HopMnsville, Canton, Hickman, Columbus, Paducah, Smith- 
land, Litchfield, GreensbUrg, Stanford, Danville, Harrodsburg, Lexing- 
ton, Paris, and Irvine. 

KENTUCKY. 
Area hi sq. miles, 87,680. Popalation, 982,400. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 28. Counties, lOQl 

deographical Position, etc. — Kentucky lies north of Tennessee, and 
south of Ohio River, which separates it from the states of Illinois, 
* HopkineviUe is situated on Little Biyer, a branch of tho Cmcborlaad. 



" 
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Indiana and Ohio. Hie length of tlie state b idwot 800, and its great- 
est hreadth about 160 milea. 

SuAm.— The Ear&ce in the eastern section is hilly and monntda* 
ons ; in the weat, it is generallj level. 



Ml, rtc< — The »oil of the greater part of the state is oelehrated for 
its fertility, and the climate is mild and salubrious. 

Tbe staple products are Indian corn, flax, hemp and tobacco. The 
other nnted prodactions are wheat, rye, oats, wool, batter, bees'-wax 
and honey. In the amount of tobacco annnally produced, this state 
ranks second only to Virginia, and in Indian com eecond only to 
Ohio. 

Coal and iron are ahnndant, and salt and mineral springs are nn- 
merons ; of the latter, Harrodsbiirg Springs, 86 miles sonth of f^ank- 
fort, are much celebrated. 

Katsnl Csriodlleg. — Among the natural curio^ties of Eentnoky, 
die moat noted is the Mammoth Care. It is sitcated aboat ISO miles 
sonth-west of Lexington. This remarkable cave has been explored fi» 
a distance of ten milee. 

UhaUtanti, etfc— This state, from 1776 to 17M, fbrmed a part of 
6* 
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Virginia. It was first explored by Colonel Boone and his compeers In 
1770. The chief employment of the inhabitants is agricnltnre. 

Haavfactiires and Exp^rtSt — ^Kentucky is not extensively engaged in 
mannfaotnres. Agricnltnre forms the leading pursuit. Cattle, horses, 
mnles and swine are raised in great numbers, and sent to the neigh- 
boring states for sale ; these, together with cotton bagging and hemp 
cordage, form the chief articles of export. 

Cities* — ^Fbankfobt, the capital, is situated on the right bank of the 
Kentucky, about 60 mUes from its mouth. It is the centre of an 
active trade, which is facilitated by railroads and by the navigation of 
the river. 

Louisville, situated on the rapids of the Ohio, is the largest city 
in the state. To obviate the bar to navigation caused by the rapids 
at this place, a canal, about 2^ mUes in length, has been constructed, 
capable of accommodating the largest boats. 

CovmoTOK, a flourishing city, is built on a beautiful plain, at the 
mouth of Licking River, directly opposite Cincinnati, to which steam 
ferry-boats ply hourly. 

liTEWFOBT, situated on the Licking Biver opposite Covington, is an 
important and growing place. 

Lexington, the oldest town in the state, is situated about 25 miles 
south-east of Frankfort. About a mile and a half from the city is 
Ashland, memorable as having been the residence of the late Heni^ 
Clay. Lexington is distinguished for its literary and scientific 
Institutions. 

LSaSOSUL 

MAP STUDIES.— TsasKinssEK. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — ^Dres- 
den, Paris,. Camden, Dover, Clarksville, Nasethlle, Gallatin, Lebanon, 
Carthage, Gainsboro, Morgan, Clinton, Taylorsville, Greenville, Knox- 
ville, Kingston, Marysville, Athens, Chattanooga, Winchester, Shclby- 
ville, Lewisburg, Pulaski, Perryville, Savannah, Moscow, Memphis, 
Raleigh, Somersville, Fulton, Jackson, Trenton, Huntingdon, Vernon, 
Statesville, McMinnville, Murfreesboro, and Columbia. 

TENNESSEE. 
Area in sq. miles, 45,600. Population, 1,008,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 82. Conntiea, 80. 

Geographical Position, etc« — Tennessee lies south of Kentucky, and 
north of Georgia, Alabama, and MisfflssippL It extends from the Al- 
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legltany Mountains on the east, to the Mississippi on the west Its 
mean length is 400 miles, and its mean breadth about 100. 

Sarfiwe* — This state is divided into East Tennessee, which is moun- 
tainous, — ^Middle Tennessee, which is hilly, — ^and West Tennessee, 
which is, for the most part^ level, 

$•89 ete» — The soil is generally fertile, particularly In the middle 
and western sections of the state, and the climate is mild and genial. 
The winters are short, ^ad the summers are free from the intense heat 
of the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The staple products 
are Indian com, tobacco, and cotton. Grain, grass, and fruit, are 
abundant. Immense numbers of swine and mules are raised in this 
state. The chief mineral resources are iron, co];iper,and coal. 

InliabltaniS} etc — This state was settled by the English, and is the 
oldest of the Western States. It originally formed a part of the pos- 
sessions of North Oarolina. Agriculture forms the leading industrial 
pursuit. 

Hannfactiires and Exports.— Tennessee is not noted as a manufac- 
turing state. The exports are mainly live-stock, fruits, and the staple 
products of the state. 

Oties. — iN'ASHViLLE, the capital, is a handsome city, situated on the 
left bank of Oumberland Biver, about 200 miles above its entrance 
into the Ohio. The Cumberland is here crossed by a magnificent 
wire suspension bridge. Its railroad and river facilities render it the 
seat of an active trade. 

Memphis, built on a high bluff that overlooks the Mississippi, is the 
most important city on that river between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Large quantities of cotton are annually shipped at this port. 

KsfoxviLLB is situated at the head of steamboat navigation, on the 
right bank of the Holston. 

MuBFBEssBOBO Is locatcd in the midst of a fertile plain, about 80 
miles south-east of Nashville. 

lESSOKIUL 
MAP STUDIES.— Arkansas. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz,:-^ 
Fayetteville, HuntsviUe, Athens, Pocahontas, Batesville, Elizabeth, 
Mount Vernon, Helena, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Napoleon, Columbia, 
Monticello, Warren, El Dorado, Lewisville, Camden, Fulton, Arkadd^ 
phia, Booneville, Fort Smith, Van Buren, Clarksville, Clinton, Lewis- 
burg, Little Boo^, $ad Hot Springs. 
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ARKANSAS. 
Ares in sq. miles, 52,200. Population, 210,000. InhabiUnts to a sq. mile, 4 Coontiea, 54. 

Geogrtphical Positioiii — This state lies west of Mississippi Hiver, 
which separates it from Tennessee and Mississippi ; it extends from 
Missouri on the north, to Louisiana on the south, a distance of about 
240 miles. 

Surface. — The surface is low, level, and marshy in the east, for the 
distance of about 100 miles, undulating in the interior, and mountain- 
ous in the west. In some parts there are extensive prairies, but much 
of the land is well wooded. 

Soil, etc — On the margin of the rivers the soil is very fertile ; in 
other parts it is sterile. The climate is healthy and temperate in the 
west; in the east and south it is moist and unhealthy. The staple 
productions are cotton, Indian com, and live-stock. The chief 
mineral resources are coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, gypsum, manga- 
nese, and salt. Hot springs are numerous along the Washita Kiver. 
Arkansas is still the abode of numerous wild animals, such as deer, 
elks, bears, and wolves. 

Natural Curiosities. — About 60 miles south-west of little Rock ar^ 
the celebrated Hot Springs. These springs, about 100 in number, are 
much resorted to by invalids. The temperature of the waters varies 
from 185° to 160° of Fahreaheit. 

Inhabitants, etc* — Arkansas was originally settled by the French, 
and formed a part of the track purchased from the French in 1808, 
under the name of Louisiana. The present inhabitants are engaged 
ohiefly in agricultural pursuits. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports* — This state is not extensively engaged in 
manufactures. The staple products form the chief articles of export. 

Cities. — Little Book, the capital, is situated on the south bank of 
the Arkansas, about 800 miles above its mouth. It is located on a 
rocky bluff about 160 feet above the river. Though a small place, 
yet it is the business dep6t of a wide extent of country. 

Helena, situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, carries on 
considerable trade with the northern section of the state. 

Van Btjben, situated o& the north bank of the Arkansas, is the 
chief commercial city. 

Batesville, on the left bank of White River, about 400 miles above 
its mouth, is the most important town in the north-east part of the 
state. 
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LESSON Liy. 
MAP STUDIEa—MissouHi. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz.: — 
Oregon, Gallatin, Princeton, Monticello, Marion City, Hannibal, 
Louisiana, Shamrock, Danville, St. Charles, St. Louis, Hercalaneiim, 
St. Genevieve, Potosi, Fredericktown, Jackson, Cape Girardeau, New 
Madrid, Greenville, Van Buren, Rockbridge, Forsyth, Hartville, 
Springfield, Neosho, Greenfield, Osceola, Batesville, Clinton, Pleasant 
Hill, Lexington, Independence, Westport, Kansas, Liberty, Platte 
City, Weston, De Witt, Keytesville, Glasgow, Franklin, Boone ville, 
Fulton, Marion, Jeffebbon City, Hermann, Linn, Waynesville, Erie, 
and Warsaw. 

MISSOURI. 

Area In sq. miles, 67,880. Fopalation, 682,060. Inbabitants to a sq. mile, 10. Counties, lOA. 

Geographical Position, etCt — This state borders on the west side of 
Mississippi Eiver, between Iowa and Arkansas. Its greatest length 
from east to west is about 287 miles, and its greatest breadth 280. 

Surface. — ^The surface, north of the Missouri, is mostly lev.el or un- 
dulating, — sometimes rising into picturesque hilL«i, then stretching 
away into a vast sea of prairies, and here and there interspersed with 
beantiful shady groves. South of the river the surface is hilly and 
mountainous, except in the south-east, where it is low and marshy. 

Soli, etc — ^The soil is generally fertile, particularly along the mar- 
gin of the rivers. The climate, though variable, is healthy, and the 
summers are very warm. The staple productions are Indian com, 
wheat, hemp and tobacco. Fruits grow in great profusion. In the 
amount of hen^p produced, this state is second only to Kentucky. 
Except on the prairies, the entire state is well timbered; the former 
supply excellent pasturage for immense numbers of cattle. Missouri 
h rich in minerals, consisting chiefly of lead, iron, coal and copper. 

InhaUtants, etc* — ^Missouri was originally settled by the French, 
but the present inhabitants consist chiefly of emigrants from the other 
states in the Union, and their descendants. In 1803, at the purchase 
of Louisiana, it came in possession of the United States. The leading 
industrial pursuit is agriculture. Mining is carried on to some extent. 

Maniifaetnres and Exports^ — ^Manufactures are not extensive. Among 
the chief exports are live-stock, pork, flour, lead, and tobacco. 

Cities* — Jeffebson City, the capital, is located on the right bank 
of Missouri River, about 150 miles by water from St. Louis. 
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Hajinibal, sitoated on the vest ude of the Mssissippi aboat ISO 
miles above St. Louis, is rapid]; rncreaaing in commercial importaoce. 

Sr. Cdablbs is finely sitaated on the north bank of Missouri 
Rirer, which, at this place, is crossed by ferry-boats. 



St. TiODiB, located on the west hank of J^issisuppi River, abont 20 
miles below the mouth of the Missonri, and 1,200 miles distant iWim 
New Orleans, is a large and important commercial city not only of 
Uiasotiri, bat of the entire valley of the Mississippi. The city is gen- 
erally well bnilt, and contains nmnerona costly pohlio edifices. It ex- 
tends along the river for abont seven miles, and presenta an imposing 
sppeaTaace when approached from the water. 

St. Genetievp^ eitnated on the Mississippi abont 60 miles betow 
St. Lonis, is the shipping port for the prodncta of the iron works at 
Iron Monntjun. Large qnantities of copper, lead, and white sand, 
are exported from this place; the last article is extensively used in 
the glass works of Pittsbnrg and Boston. 

Ikdeprndenge, located abont five miles aonth of tDssonri Bivar, 
carries on considerable trade, being the place where many of the emi- 
grants, on their way to Oregon or Oalifomia, proonre thwr outfit. 
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LEgBONir. 

MAP STUDIES— Iowa. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, ;— 
Columbus, Gamaville, Dubuque, Beflevue, Lyons, Cedar Rapids, De 
Witt, Davenport, Muscatine, Iowa City, Mount Pleasant, Burlington, 
Port Madison, Keokuk, Keosauque, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, 
KnoxvUle, New Buda, Austin, Kanesville, Fort Des Moines, Newton, 
and Marengo. 

IOWA 

Area in sq. xnilee, 60,910. Popalation, 192,000. Inhabitants to a fiq. mile, 4. Counties, 9& 

Ck^gnpUcal Posltttm, etc— Iowa lies north of Missouri, between 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. It extends about 300 miles from 
east to west, and from north to south about 200 miles. 

Surface* — The general surface is that of a high rolling prairie, there 
being nothing in the limits of the state which approaches a mountain 
in elevation. A tract of table-land extends through a considerable 
part of the state, dividing the waters which flow into the Mississippi 
from those which flow into the Missouri. The banks of the streams 
are generally skirted with wood. 

SoO, etc. — The soil is exceedingly fertile and easily cultivated, ex- 
cept in the north-east, where it is rugged and rocky. The climate is 
temperate and healthfid. 

The staple products are Indian corn, wheat and live-stock. The 
lead mines in the vicinity of Dubuque are among the richest in the 
United States. Coal is abundant; iron ore and copper have been 
found in considerable quantities. 

InliaUtants, elc — Iowa was settled by the French, and originally 
formed a part of the Louisiana purchase. The present inhabitants 
mainly consist of emigrants from the other states in the Union, and 
from Europe. Agriculture is the leading pursuit. Much attention is 
paid to the production of wool and the raising of swine for market. 

Ifaufactnres 'and Exports. — Iowa is not yet extensively engaged in 
manufactures, though she possesses the two great elements for manu- 
&cturing industry, viz. — aplenty of coal and an abundance of water- 
power. The chief exports are grain, flour, lead, and pork. 

Cities, etc* — Iowa Citt is situated on the left bank of the Iowa 
R]7er which is navigable by steamboats from its mouth to this place, 
a distance of about 80 miles. 
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Des Moines, pleasantly located on a river of the same name, is the 
capital of the state. Dubuque, situated on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, about 450 miles above St. Louis, is the great central dep6t of 
tlie mineral region of Iowa. Buelington, located on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, is a place of considerable commerce. It is connected 
with the Illinois shore by a steam ferry. Keokttk lies at the foot of 
what are called the lower rapids of the Mississippi, immediately above 
the mouth of the Des Moines. Steam-packets ply daily between this 
place and St. Louis, which is about 200 miles distant. 

IBSSON LVL J 

MAP STUDIES.— Illinois. 

Describe the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — Savannah, Galena, 
Freeport, Dixon, Rockford, Belvidere, Wankegan, Aurora, Chicago, 
Joliet, Morris, Kankakee City, Danville, Paris, Newton, Lai^ rence villa, 
Mt. Carmel, Shawneetown, Elizabethtown, Cairo, Benton, Kaskaskia, 
Centralia, Belleville, Illinois Town, Alton, Grafton, Carlinville, Win- 
chester, Jacksonville, Naples, Quincy, Warsaw, Nauvoo, Oquawka, 
New Boston, Rock Island, Fulton, Ottawa, La Salle, Pern, Lacon, 
Pontiac, Bloomington, Peoria, Lewiston, Havanna, Spbinofield, De- 
catur, Shelbyville, and Vandalia. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ares in sq. miles, 65,410. Population, 851,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 15. .Counties, 100. 

Geograplileal Position, tU* — ^This state lies south of Wisconsin, west 
of Indiana, and east of Mississippi River, which separates it fr6m Iowa 
and Missouri. Its extreme length is about 880 miles and its average 
breadth 140. 

SorfaMi — By far the greater part of the state is a table-land from 
800 to 800 feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, sloping toward 
the south, as the course of the rivers indicates. There are no moun- 
tains, and the surface abounds in large and fertile prairies, which are 
here and there skirted with wood. These prairies are not generally 
flat, but gently undulating, and not unfrequently decked with a great 
variety of beautiful wild flowers of almost every hue. 

Solly etc. — The soil is, for the most part, fertile ; the climate is 
healthy and milder than in the Atlantic States lying in the same lati- 
tude. The great staple products of this State are Indian Com, 
wheat, oats, hay, butter, cheese, and potatoes. It ranks third in the 
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Union, itt the amonnt of corn annoally prodaced. Berries and table 
fruits are obnndaDt. 

Lead and coal are the chief mioarals, and iron-ore is found in 
many localities. Salt Springs, fhim which large qaantities of salt are 
mannfoctDred, exist in the soathem part of the state. 



iB^Utants, etc.— This state was settled by the French. At the 
close of the war which gave to Great Brit^ the Province of Canada, 
Illiaois was ceded by France to the Engllah ; and at the close of the 
war of the Bevolntion, it came, with all the t«rritor} east of the Mis- 
dssippi, in posses^oa of the United States. Agrionltnre forms the 
chief employment of the present popalation. 

Mjumfiutares and EiportSi^niinois is not noted as a manafactaring 
state. Agricnltoro is the leading porsnit, and the capabilities of the 
State in this respect ore nnsnrpassed by any other state in the Union. 
Lead forms an important article of export. 

Cllles.— Sprisqfibl*, the capital, is located near the central part of 
the Btat«, on the border of a large and beautiful priurie, about three 
miles south of the Sangamon, and 230 miles south-west of Chicago. 

GxLBSA^ situated on Fevre River, abont six miles above its en- 
trance into the Misuasippi, is the metropolis of the lead re^on of 
northern Illinois, 

Chioaoo, the most popnlons and commercial city in the state, lies 
on the Bonth-west shore of Lake Michigan on both wdes of Chicago 
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River. The ground on which the city is built is a level plam, elevated 
about five feet above the surface of the Lake. 

Chicago is the great shipping depdt of an immense and fertile region, 
as it communicates by a daily line of steamers with Buffalo, and other 
intermediate ports on the great Lakes. 

Pbobia, on the west bank of Illinois River, at the outlet of Peoria 
Lake, is an important commercial city of Illinois. A drawbridge 
(2,600 feet long) spans the river at this place. 

LESSON lYIL 

MAP STUDIES.— Indiana. , 

Describe the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ vie, .•— 
Michigan City, La Porte, South Bend, Limaj Warsaw, Fort Wayne, 
Marion, Muncie, "Winchester, New Castle, Richmond, Rushville, 
Brookville, Lawrenoeburg, Vevay, Madison, Brownstown, Salem, Jef- 
fersonviUe, New Albany, Cannelton, Evansville, Princeton, Washing- 
ton, Vincennes, Bloomington, Spencer, Martinsville, Terre Haute, 
Green OasUe, Rockville, Crawfordsville, Covington, La Fayetfe, Monti- 
cello, Logansport, Peru, Indianapolis, Shelby ville, and Franklin. 

INDIANA. 

Area in sq. miles, 88,810. Population, 98S,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile^ 29. Ck>anties, 91. 

deographleal Position, etCt — ^This state lies between Ohio on the 
east, and Illinois on the west ; and extends from Lake Michigan and 
Michigan State, on the north, to the Ohio River. Its greatest length 
is about 875 miles, and its width about 140. 

Surface. — There are no mountains in the state. The southern part, 
along and near the Ohio, is hilly ; and in the south-west, it is some- 
what rocky and broken. The remainder of the state is generally 
level, interspersed here and there with extensive prairies and rich 
bottom-lands, thickly studded with forests. Th^eneral inclination of 
the surface is toward the Ohio. 

Soil) otc« — The soil, for the most part, is fertile, and the climate is 
similar to that of Illinois. Indian corn is the staple product ; in this, 
Indiana ranks fourth in the Union. The other leading products are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, fruits, butter, live-stock, wool and maple-sugar. 
Of minerals, coal and iron-ore are the most important. 

Inbftbitants, etc— Tliis state was settled by the French. In 1800, 
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tt, together 'vrith the present state of IlliDoiB, was erected Into the 
Indian Territorj; and, eizteen jears after, was tidmitted into the 
Union as an independent state. 

Agricolture forms the chief employment. In the eonth-eaatern 
part of the state, the vine is snccessfullj cultivated by a company of 
Swiss settlers. 

BbuRhctiMg and Exports. — Thongb this state possesses ample water 
power, jot it is not, as yet, engaged in mftnufaotures to any rery 
great extent. Indiana carries on an actire lake and river trade. The 
leading articles of export are live-stock, porfc, heef; lard, Indian corn, 
wheat and wool. 



OOn. — LiDiANAPOLiB, the capitnl, is sitaated on the east side of the 
West Forlt of Wiiite River, in the central part of the State, Being 
the terminos of several railroads, it is destined to beoome a very im- 
portant dty of the West. A bridge spans the river at this place. 

PoBT Wainb, located at the jmiction of the St. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's Kivers, Is the business depflt of a highly fertile section of 
country. 

Uahison, on the north bank of the Ohio, al>ont 90 miles below 
Cincinnati, m a place of considerable commercial importance. It is 
noted for its extensive establishments for packing pork. 

Nkw Algant, an important commercial city of Indiana, Ilea on 
the right bank of the Ohio two miles below the falls of the river, and 
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three miles below Louisville* Steamboat building is more extensively 
carried on at this place than at any other port on the Ohio. 

La Fayette, situated on the left bank of the Wabash, at the head 
of steamboat navigation, is the principal grain market in the state. 

LESSON LYm. 

MAP STUDIES.— California. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ ©*?..•— 
Humboldt City, Klamath, Marysville, Culloma, Sonora, San- Biego, 
Los Angelos, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San Jos6, San Francisco, Yal- 
lejo, Benicia, So noma, Placer City, Sacramento City, and StocJcton. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 189,000. Population, 264,000. Inhabitants to « sq. mUe, 1. Conntiea, 8C 

Geograpbical Position, etc — This state lies south of Oregon, and ex- 
tends westward from Utah and New Mexico to the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. Its greatest length is about 7Q0 miles, and its greatest 
breadth about 880. 

Sorfiuei— A large portion of the state is traversed by mountain 
ranges. The great valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin extends 
from north to south about 500 miles, with an average breadth of 
about 60 miles. This valley is bounded on the east by the Sierra 
Nevada, and on the west by the Coast Range of mountains. On the 
western slope of the former are the principal gold mines of California. 

Soli, etCi — The soil in the valleys is exceedingly fertile. The cli 
mate is noted for its periodical changes, and the year is divided 
about equally into two seasons — ^the wet and the dry. The wet 
season (in the latitude of San Francisco) lasts from the middle of No- 
vember to the naiddle of May. 

Amon^ the chief agricultural products are barley, wheat, potatoes 
and fruits. Oats grow wild in great quaotities, and grapes flourish in 
all parts of the state. Fish are fine and abundant. Wild animals in* 
habit some sections of the state. 

In the abundance of its minerals, particularly of gold, California 
takes the lead of the other states in the Union. The quicksilver mine 
of New Almaden, about 18 miles south of San Jos6, is probably the 
richest in the world. 

Natural Curiosities.— Among the most remarkable curiosities are the 
•ilphur springs, situated about 90 miles north of Benicia. They 
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sre from 1 foot to 9 feet in diameter, and constantly eject water, in a 
boiling state, to the height of 10 or 15 feet. 

lEliaMtaiitB) ete*^ — California was first colonized by the Spanish. 
In 1822, it became a province of the Bepnblic of Mexico ; and in 1848, 
Mexico ceded it to the United States. The present inhabitants con- 
sist chiefly of emigrants from the older states in the Union, and from 
yarions other parts of the world. Mining is the leading indnstrial 
pm^nit. Oommerce receives considerable attention. 

Hanvfactnres and Exports. — Manufactures are few, and gold dost 
forms the chief article of export. 

Citlecu — Saorahento Oitt, the capital, situated on the left bank of 
Sacramento Biver, is a noted commercial port of Oalifornia, being 
accessible for steamers and vessels of a large size. 

San Fbanoisoo, the great commercial metropolis of Oalifornia, lies 
on the west side of San Francisco Bay. Its commerce is extensive. 
The entrance to this city from the ocean is through a narrow strait, 
about one mile in width and four miles long, called the ^^Ck>lden Gate.'^ 

BxNicoA, situated on Karquenas Strait, which connects the waters 
of San Pablo and Suisun Bays, contains an arsenal, a navy-yard, and 
large docks, for the repairing and refitting of steamers. Mabtsville, 
on the right bank of Tuba Biver, is a convenient place of resort for 
the miners during the rainy season. 

LESSON LH. 

MAP STUDIES. — Ststematicaixt Arranged. 

THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 

Describe the following CapeSy viz, : — Charles, Henry, Hatteras, 
Lookout, Fear, Bomain, Canaveral, Florida, Sable, Boman, St. Bias, 
•Conception, and *Mendocino. 

Describe the folhwing Mountain Ranges^ viz, : — ^Blue Bidge, Alle- 
ghany, Cumberland, Ozark, *Sierra Nevada, ♦Coast. — (Peaks) *Shaste, 
•Diabolo, and Iron. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ viz, : — ^Kewenaw, Green, 
Saginaw, — Chesapeake, Baleigh, Onslow, Long, — Chatham, Tampa, 
Wakasassa, Appalachee, St. Joseph's, Pensacola, Mobile, Black, Bar- 
ataria, Timbalier, Atchafalaya, Vermillion, Galveston, ♦Matagorda, 
♦Corpus Christi, — ^♦Monterey, and ♦San Francisco. 

Describe the following L^ihes^ viz : — Superior, Michigan, Winne- 
bago, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, Monroe, George, Pontchartrain, Borgne, 

• See Mitp of United Stetofli 
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« 
Itasca, Pepin, Fourth, Albert Lea, Spiri^ Calcasieu, Okee-cbo-bee, 
•Kern, and *Tule, 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz, .'—Montreal, Ontonagon, St 
Mary's, Menomonee, Fox, St. Josephs, Kalamazoo, Grand, Maskegon, 
Manistee, Thunder Bay, Au Sable, Saginaw, Flint, Shiawassee, Titti- 
bawassee, — St. Clair, Detroit, Huron, Raisin, Maumee, St. Marys, 
St. Josephs, Auglaize, — Sandusky, Cuyahoga, t Choptank, t Nanticoke, 
I Patapsco, t Severn, t Patuxent, and t Monocacy. 

PART II. 

Describe the following Rivers^ mz : — Potomac, Shenandoah, North 
Fork, — ^Rappahannock, James, Appomattox, — Chowan, Nottoway, 
Meherrin, — Roanoke, Staunton, Dan, — Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, Haw, 
Deep, — Great Pedee, Santee, Wateree, Oongaree, Broad. Saluda,— 
Edisto, N. Edisto, S. Edisto, — Savannah, Ogeechee, Altamaha, Oconee, 
Ocmulgee, — Santilla, St. Marys, St. Johns, Withlacochee, Suwanee, 
AUapahaw, — Appalachicola, Flint, Chattahochee, Choctawhatchee, 
Yellow Water, Black Water, Escambia, Conecuh, Perdido, Mobile, 
Alabama, Tallapoosa, Coosa, Oostanaula^ Etowah, Tombigby, Black 
Warrior, Mulberry Fork, Locust Fork, — Pascagoula, Chickasawha, 
Leaf, — ^Pearl. 

PART III. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz. : — ^Mississipfl, St. Croix, Chip- 
pewa, Clearwater, Black, Wisconsin, Rock, Illinois, Des Plaines, Kan- 
kakee, Iroquois, Sangamon, Fox, Spoon, — ^Kaskaskia, Big Muddy, Ohio, 
Monongahela, Alleghany, Muskingum, Hocking, Scioto, Little Miami, 
Miami, Wabash, White, West Fork, East Fork, Tippecanoe, Little 
Kanawha, Great Kanawha, Gauley, Elk, Guyandotte, Big Sandy, 
Licking, Kentucky, North Fork, South Fork, Salt, Green, Cumber- 
land, Tennessee, Duck, Forked Deer, Wolf, Yazoo, Yallabusha, Talla- 
hatchie, Sunflower, Amite ; — 

Upper Iowa, Turkey, Iowa, Red Cedar, English, Skunk, Des 
Moines, *Missouri, Little Sioux, Nishnabatona, Grand, East Fork, West 
Fork, Locust Cr., Chariton, Osage, Sao, Gasconade, St. Francis, White, 
Big Black, Current, Little Red, ♦Arkansas, Washita, Bayou Boeuf, 
♦Rod, — Bayou La Fourche, Atchafalaya, Calcasieu, Sabine, Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadaloupe, Nueces, Rio Grande, Puerco, 
Sacramento, Feather, Yuba, San Joaquin, and Klainatli. . 

• 8eo Map of the United States. t See Maryland on tlie Map of the Middle Btatea. 
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LESSON LX. 
MAP STUDIES. — ^The Territories of the United States. 

State thehaaridaries of tJie following Territories^ «&.; — Washington, 
Nebraska, Dacota, K^ai^i^ Indian, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Totons, vva,:-^ 
Oltmfia, Pacific City, — Omaha City, Nebraska City, — Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Fort Hiley, Ashland, Leoompton, Lawrence, Council 
City, Shawnee Mission, — ^Tahlequah, — ^Taos, Santa Ffi, San Miguel^ 
Albuquerque, Valencia, Socorro, Donna Anna, — Ogden City, Salt Lak« 
City, Provo City, Manti, Fillmoee Crrr, and Parovan. 

Cities and Towns in Oregon — Describe each: — ^Portland, Oregon 
City, Salem, Port Orford, Umpqna, Corvallis, Marysville, and Dayton. 

Describe the following Capes^ viz, : — ^Foulweather, Disappointment, 
and Flattery. 

Describe the following Mountain Banges, viz.: — ^Cascade, Blue, 
Salmon River, Rocky, Black Hills, and Humboldt River. 

Describe the following LaheSy viz, : — ^Mountain, E^lamath, Pyramid, 
Humboldt, Great Salt, Utah, and Nicollet. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz, : — ^Minnesota, Yellow Stone, Big 
Horn, Tongue, Little Missouri, Mankizitah, Running Water, Platte, 
N. Fork, S. Fork, — ^Kansas, Republican Fork, Smoky Hill Fork, — 
Cimarron, Canadian, N. Fork, — ^Rio Colorado, Green, Grand, St. John's, 
Gila, Bonito, Salt, San Francisco, Yirgen, — Columbia, Clarke's, Lewis, 
Salmon, Kooskooskie, Owyhee, Fall, Willamette, — ^Humboldt, Bear, 
and Nicollet. 

LESSON LH. 
THE TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON. 
Area in square miles, 123,020. Population, . 

This territory lies between British America and Oregon, and ex- 
tends from the Rocky Mountains on the east, to the Pacific Ocean. 
The soil is generally fertile, except in tlie mountain districts; and the 
climate is mild for so high a latitude. It was formerly a part of Ore- 
gon. Olympia, the capital, is situated at the head of Puget Sound. 
Steilaooom, on the east side of the sound, is one of the most important 
places. Port Townsend is rapidly increasing. 

THE TERRITORY OF NEBRASKA. 

Area in 'square miles, 885,380. Population, , 

This territory embraces all that portion of land lying between the 
4(Hh and 49tb parallels of latitude, and extends from Missouri River 
on the east, to the Rocky Mountains on the west. From the Mlssour? 
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westward to the base of the Rocky Mountains, the surface is little else 
than one vast rolling prairie, here and there diversified by a stream of 
water. These prairies afford an inexhaustible supply of pasturage for 
cattle. 

MAP STUDIES.— Minnesota. 

State the situation of the following Cities and TownSy vis. : — St» 
Vincent, Buchanan, Fond du Lao, Geneva, Stillwater, St. Anthony, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Hastings, Minnesota City, Winona, Rochester, 
Blue Earth, Mankato, St. Peter, Breckenridge, and St. Cloud. 

THE STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
Area in square miles, 75,000. FopnlatioD, ^ 



Geognipliieal PositioiL — ^This state lies west of Wisconsin, and ex- 
tends from British America on the north, to Iowa on the South. 

Snrfteey etCt — ^Though there are no mountains in Minnesota, yet it 
is the most elevated tract of land between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Hudson Bay. 

Solly etCf — ^The soil is well adapted to agricultural purposes, and 
the climate is remarkably healthful. 

Inhabitants, etc* — ^The inhabitants consist mainly of emigrants from 
the different states in the Union, who, for the most part, are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

Blannfaetores and Exports. — ^Manufactures and exports, though at 
present limited, are constantly increasing. 

Cities* — St. Paul, the capital of the state, is situated on the Missis- 
sippi, about 2000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis, on the Mississippi, about 14 miles above St. Paul, are im- 
portant places. 

THE STATE OF OREGON. 
Area in square miles, 185,080. Fopnlation, , 

Geographical Position. — Oregon lies north of California, and ex- 
tends westward from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 

Sarface. — ^Much of the surface is mountainous, but fertile valleys 
abound. 

Soil, etc — The soil, except in the eastern portions, is, for the most 
part, fertile. The climate is mild for the latitude. Wheat is the staple 
production, and most of the fruits and vegetables of the Middle States 
flourish here. Oregon is noted for its forests of gigantic pine trees. 
Its mineral resources have not yet been developed, but gold and coal 
have been found in various localities. 
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iMhaMUnts, etc — ^Tlie inhabitants consist mainly of emigrants from 
other states in the Union, who are chiefly engaged in agricoltare. 

Hanv&etves and Exports. — ^Mannfactares, as yet, are limited. The 
leading exports are lomber, live stock, and flour. 

Cities. — Salem, the capital, is situated on the east bank of the Wil- 
lamette. Portland, on the Willamette, is the chief commercial town. 
Oregon City, situated on the Willamette, is a flourishing place. 



TSE TERRITORY OF KANSAS. 



• • 



Area in square miles, 114,800. Popnlation, 



This territory lies between the parallels of 87** and 40® north lati- 
tude, and extends from Missouri on the east, westward, as far as the 
Territories of Utah and New Mexico. 

The surface is generally level, and the soil varies considerably. In 
some parts of the territory, particularly along the margin of the 
streams, the soil is rich. Fertile prairie lands are scattered here and 
there, interspersed with extensive sandy plains. Kansas is being rap- 
idly settled by emigrants from various parts of the Union. 

(Sties. — Lecompton, the capital, is on the right bank of the Kansas 
River. Lawrence and Topeka are rapidly increasing places. 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Area in sqnare miles, Tl,180. Popnlation, 110,000. 

Indian Territory is situated south of Kansas, and north of Ked 
River, which partly separates it from Texas. 

This tract of land has been set apart by the government of the 
United States for the permanent residence of those Indian tribes that 
formerly occupied portions of some of the south-western states. The 
United States government exercises no control over the territory, ex- 
cept wheij it may be necessary to preserve peace on the frontier. 

THE TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 
Area in square miles, 210,770. Population, 61,500. 

New Mexico extends from Texas on the east to California on the 
west. Utah is on the north and Mexico on the south. 

The surface is generally mountainous. The great valley of the 
Rio Grande, about 20 miles in width, crosses the territory from north 
to south. The soil is, for the most part, sterile. In the river valleys, 
where recourse can be had to irrigation, agriculture is pursued to 

some extent. 

6 :;.... 
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The climate of the territory is more temperate than those portions 
of the Southern States that lie in the same latitnde, owing to its sur- 
face heing more elevated. Minerals are abundant. 

Santa F4, the capital, is situated on a small river, about 15 miles 
from its entrance into the Kio Grande. 

ARIZONA, situated between the Gila Hiver and the Bepublic of 
Mexico, is noted for its mineral resources. This tract of land was 
purchased of Mexico by the United States government. It will, proba- 
bly, b€^cecognized as a distinct tenitory at the next session of Con- 
gress, but, at present, it forms a part of New Mexico. 

THE TERRITORY OF UTAH. 
Area in sqnBre miles, 269,170. PopnlatiofD, 11,400. 

This territory extends westward from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Sierra Nevada Range. 

That part of the territory lying west of the valley of the Colorado 
is denominated the Great Basin, and forms a distinct region. One 
peculiarity of this section is, that all its rivers terminate within its 
limits, in lakes that have no visible outlets. The valleys are fertile, 
but most of the land is barren. 

Grain and garden vegetables are the chief products. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Mormons. 

THE TERRITORY OP DACOTA. 

Dacota, formerly a part of Minnesota, is situated between the Red 
River of the North on the east, and the Missouri on the west. This 
territory will, doubtless, be organized when Congress again meets. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Area in square miles, GO. Popoktion, 52,000. * 

This district, situated on the north-east side of Potomac River, was 
ceded to the General Government of the United States by Maryland. 
In this district are situated the cities of Washington and Georgetown ; 
the former is the capital of the United States. 

Washington is finely located between Potomac River and its eastern 
branch. Among the many public buildings of Washington may be 
mentioned the Capitol (a superb edifice, in which the Congress of the 
United States meets), the President's House, the Smithsonian Institute, 
the Treasury Buildings, and the Patent Office. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

MIBGELULiniOUS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF NORTH AMKRTnA. 

LESSON IHL 

1. In what hemupliere is North America? What U North America? 
How does it rank in size compared with the other grand divisions of the earth ? 
Third. How in population? Fourth. How is North America honnded? 
Which are its chief countries ? 

2. Of these coontries, which two hordet on the Arctic Seas ? Which two 
on the Atlantic ? Which five haye a sea-coast on the Pacific ? W>iich three 
have a coast bordering on the Golf of Mexico ? Which three on the Caribbean 
Sea ? Which two extend firom the Atlantic to thd Pacific ? Which one from 
the Gnlf of Mexico to the Pacific ? 

3. In what zones does North America lie ? Is an7 part of tb 3 United States 
in the torrid zone ? Is any part of Mexico ? What part? What three comi- 
tries lie wholly in the torrid zone ? What two lie partly in the frigid zone ? 
Which are the coldest countries of North America? Which four have the hot- 
test climate ? Which one possesses a medium dlimate ? 

4. By what means is the Arctic connected with the Pacific? What sea 
south of Behring Strait ? What large bay indents the northern shore of Con- 
tiuental British America ? By what strait does it most directly communicate 
with the ocean? What large gnlf washes the south-east coast of British 
America ? What island to the east of that gulf? 

5. What kige island lies east of Baffins Bay ? What one still further ea«t ? 
Where are the West India Isles? What chain of islands lies west of Alaska? 
What countiy of North America lies nearest to South America ? 

6. How is Central America bounded on the north ? Balize on the north ? 
Yucatan on the north? Mexico on the north? On the east? United States 
on the east? On the north? British America on the west? On the 
north ? Russian America on the west ? 

7. Which is the largest country of North America ? U. S. The next in 
rize? The smallest? B. What is the length of North America, fiom Cape 
Sable to Cape Lisbum ? What is its greatest breadth equal to ? Into how 
many distinct physical regions is North America divided ? 

8. What lakes belong to the basin of the Mackenzie ? What to the St, 
Lawrence ? Why do we call the American Continent, the ** New World ? " 
Who discovered the American Continent? Who was the first explorer of 
North America ? 

9. By whom was North America inhabited when it was discovered by the 
Europeans? ^Tiat races now inhabit it? What cduntry hi the north-west 
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part of North America? Do we know much respecting Rnssian America? 
"Why ? By whom is it inhabited ? 

10. What political division is Rnsnan America ? ' A colony. To what nation 
does it belong ? Is not the climate yeiy severe and the soil sterile ? What 
then renders this colonial possession of importance to Russia ? By what means 
does Rnssia keep np a commnnication with this distant colony ? 

11. What country occnpies the northern Continental portion of Nortb 
America^ east of Russian America ? How is this countiy divided ? Which is 
the laigTAt of those divisions ? To whom does it belong ? By whom is this 
port of British America chiefly inhabited ? 

12. What are the leading employments ? Which is the capital and chief 
trading settlement of the Hudson Bay Company's Territory ? Of the provinces 
of British America, which two are insular? Which one of the continental pro- 
vinces is divided into two parts by the Ottawa ? 

13. Which one is a peninsula? Which two border on the United States? 
Which one does not? Of what province does Cape Breton Island form a part? 
To what province does Anticosti belong? How is the Canadian Province 
bounded? What rivers empty into Hudson Bay from the west? Which one 
of these is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg ? 

14. What river is the final outlet of the great lakes that form the boundary 
between British America and the United States ? What river empties into tiie 
St. Lawrence near Montreal Island? Of what lakes is that river the outlet? 
Which Canada borders on all the great boundaiy lakes? Of the towns in this 
part of the Canadian province, which one is on the Ottawa? 

15. Which four on Lake Ontario ? Which one at the head of the lake ? 
Which one at the outlet of the lake ? Which one is on Detroit River ? Whiob 
on Niagara? Which one on the St Lawrence? At what place on the Ot- 
tawa is there a suspension bridge which unites the two Canadas ? 

16. For what is Kingston noted? How does Canada compare in climate 
with European countries in similar latitude ? Is Canada noted for its mana- 
factures ? What are the leading articles of export ? 

LESSON um. 

BKVIKW QUJCHTlOZni OOKTIKUISD. 

1. On which nde of the Ottawa is Canada East situated ? Of its cities and 
towns, which one is at the mouth of the St Maurice? Which one at the 
month of the Sorel or Richelieu ? Which one on an island in the St Lawrence ? 
Which one on the St Francis ? 

2. Which one on the left bank of the Sorel ? Which one on the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal Island ? How is Quebec naturally 
divided? Describe the city. What is the extent of the island on which 
**""*t^Balisrituated? 
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. 8. How is this city connected with Portland in Mame ? Wliich is fiirther 
down the St Lawrence, Montreal or Quebec ? What celebrated falls a few 
miles north-east of Qnebec ? Where are the Falls of Chaddi^ ? Bj whom 
is Canada East chiefly .inha])ited? 

4. What is the leading industrial pursuit ? Are the inhabitants of Canada 
West mainly French settlers and their descendants ? What are they ? What 
river forms the boundary line between Canada and New Brunswick ? What 
river divides New Brunswick into two parts ? . 

5. Describe that river. Of the towns in New Brunswick, which one is on 
the right bank of the St John's ? Which one on the left ? Which one on the 
St Croix? Which on Chaleurs Bay? Which on Miramichi Bay? Is the 
land in New Brunswick generally cultivated ? 

6. In the cultivated districts, what vegetable forms the chief article of cul- 
ture ? What minerals are said to be abundant ? What projects are in contem- 
plation to increase the traveling facilities of this province ? Are they at present 
equal to those of Canada? 

7. What important manufacturing business is curied on at St Jolm ? Do 
manufactures form a characteristic pursuit among the inhabitants of New 
Brunswick ? What do ? In what do their leading exports consist ? About 
how wide is the isthmus that connects Nova Scotia with New Brunswick ? 
Are there any mountains in Nova Scotia? 

8. What city is the capital ? For what is this city the chief naval station ? 
What important steamers touch at this place on their way across the Atlantic ? 
What bay nearly separates this province from New Brunswick ? What cape 
at the southern extremity of Nova Scotia ? What large island at the entrance 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence? 

9. How does Newfoundland differ from New Brunswick, as far as timber is 
concerned ? How with Prince Edward's Island ? What are the chief resources 
of the Newfoundlanders? Where are the most extensive fishing grounds? 
Are there many towns in Newfoundland ? 

10. Which is the only one worthy of note ? What division of Continental 
British America belongs to Newfoundland? Who annually visit this coast? 
What for? What religious society have established settlements along the 
coast ? The Moravians. 

11. Which is the chief settlement ? What island forms a part of the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia? What arm of the sea nearly intersects this ishmd? 
What is the chief resource of the inhabitants ? 

12. What insular colony lies east of New Brunswick ? What strut sepa- 
rates these two colonies ? For what is the capital town of Prince Edward's 
noted ? What small group of islands lies in the Gulf of Mexico ? Are they 
inhabited ? By whom ? 

13. What island lies at the mouth of the St Lawrence ? Is that idand 
hihabited? What provmce lies north-west of Nova Scotia? North of 
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Canada ? How far west does this Company's territory extend ? What large 
island in the Pacific has been made over to this Company ? 

14. To what government are all the provinces in British America subject? 
To the government of Great Britain. What division of the United States lies di- 
rectly west of New Bronswick ? To what section of the Union does it belong ? 
How many sections are there in the United States ? 

15. How many states compose the New England section ? How many the 
Northern or Middle ? How many th*e Southern ? How many the Western ? 
How many territories are there ? What city is the capital of the United States ? 
How many square miles of surface are there in the United States ? About 
how many inhabitants are there to a square mile? 

16. Into how many distinct physical regions may the United States be 
divided ? Which are they ? To what grand division of the earth are the 
United States nearly equal in size ? 

17. What political division do the United States form ? The United States 
form a federal den\ocratic republic. Of what did this countiy consist in 1775 ? 
Of 13 colonies, under the government of Great Britain. When did the colo- 
nists throw off their allegiance to the mother countiy ? 

18. After this, what were the colonies styled ? Winch were the thirteen 
original states ? How many have since been added ? In whom is the legisla- 
tive power of the government of the United States vested? Of what does 
Congress consbt? How many Senators are there ? To how many Represen- 
tatives is each state entitled ? 

' •>» 
LESSON LHV. 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS OONTINinED. 

1. Of the New England States, which one lies wholly west of the Conneo- 
ticut? What mountains traverse this state? What three states lie wholly 
east of the Connecticut ? Which one of these has the least sea-^joast ? Which 
one the most ? 

2. After leaving the borders of Vermont and New Hampshire, thiough 
what two states does Hiie Connecticut flow ? What range of mountains crosses 
the western part of Massachusetts ? Which three, of the New England States, 
border on the British Provinces ? Which three do not ? 

3. What large lake lies between Vermont and New York ? How is the 
climate of Vermont ? Is Vermont noted for manufactures ? What is the leau- 
ing industrial pursuit ? Of the cities and towns in this state, which one is on 
Lake Champlain? Which three on the Otter River? Which two on the 
Winooski, or Onion River ? 

4. Which are the most important towns (in this state) on the Connecticut ? 
Of these, which one is furthest south ? Which one is opposite Hanover ? 
What city is the capital of the state ? Which is the chief commercial town ? 
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What laxge lake ia eastern New Hampshire? What riyer is its outlet? 
Wixmipiseogee River. 

5. What is the upper part of the Merrimac called ? .Through what states 
does the Merrimac flow ? Where are the White Mountains ? Of the cities 
and towns in New Hampshire, which one is on Winnipiseogee Lake ? Which 
one at the mouth of the Piscataqua? Which one on the Merrimac, a few 
miles above Lowell ? Which one on the same riyer about 20 miles below 
Concord ? Which are on the Connecticut ? Which two on the Ashuelot ? 

6. What is the general character of the surface of New Hampshire? Is 
this state noted for its foreign commerce? Is it noted for manufactures? 
What mineral is vezy abundant in this state ? What city is the onlj seaport ? 
fiow is it situated ? What place is the seat of Dartmouth College ? 

7. Which are the most important manufacturing towns <^ New Hanipshire? 
What aje the leading exports? What state borders on New Brunswick? 
Which are its most important rivers ? Of these, which are branches of the 
Penobscot ? Which of the Kennebec ? Which are the most important branches 
of tlie Connecticut ? 

8. In sailing down the Penobscot, what towns do you find on the right 

bank ? What ones on the left? What ones on Penobscot Bay? C e, 

C . . . . n and B. How is Thomaston situated? South-west of Camden on St. 
Geoige's River, about 12 miles from the ocean. How is Wlseasset situated ? 
On a small river, called Sheepscott 

9. On which side of the Kennebec is Bath ? What two towns on the 
Androscoggin ? Is Maine noted for its mountains ? What is the length of 
the sea-coast, including indentations? What portion of the surface of 
Maine is covered with water ? Name some of the most important lakes. 
For what branch of manufacturing industry is Maine noted ? Why is there so 
much <^ this business carried on here ? 

10. Is the soil well adapted to agriculture ? What town on the Penobscot 
is a noted lumber depdt ? Which is the chief sea-port of Maine ? Describe 
Ihe situation of £as(port. What are the leading articles of export in Maine ? 
What bays indent the coast ? 

11. What bays indent the east coast of Massachusetts ? How long is this 
state ? Which is the largest of the New England States ? AVhich the smallest? 
How is Massachusetts bounded ? What is the general character of its surface? 
How does this state rank in regard to oommeroe? How in manufactures? 
What form the chief articles of export? 

12. By whom was Massachusetts settled ? Which is the chief commercial 
emporium of New England ? How is it situated ? What are the chief produc- 
tions of Massachusetts ? Is there enough grain raised for home consumption ? 

13. Which one of the cities of Massachusetts is called the "Manchester of 
America?" Why? What eily is noted for the manufacture of shoes ? What 
one is noted for being Urgely engaged in the whale fishery ? In what eitv I'a 
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the United States Arsenal located ? Of the cities and towns on the map of 
Massachusetts, which are on the Connecticut ? 

14. What one is situated near the mouth of the Merrimac ? What impor- 
tant manufacturing city is situated on hoth sides of this river, a few miles 
below Lowell ? What two on Taunton River ? What capes project fron^ the 
east coast of Massachusetts ? What river empties into the harbor of Boston, 
xx>rth of the city ? 

15. Where is Plymouth ? For what is this town noted? It is noted as 
being the oldest town in New England, having been settled by the Pilgrims in 
1620. What two large islands off the south-east coast of Massachusetts ? 

16. What state in New England has no mountains ? How does this state 
rank in manufactures ? How in commerce ? For what fruit is this state cele- 
brated ? In what two cities does the legislature meet alternately ? Which one 
of these is noted for its commerce ? For what is Newport celebrated ? For 
what is Pawtucket noted? 

17. What is the length of the State of Connecticut ? Describe the general 
character of the surface of this state. Of what origin are the inhabitants oi 
the New England States ? In what do the exports from Connecticut mainly 
consist ? Through what ports is most of the foreign commerce carried on ? 

18. Which are the capital cities of Connecticut ? What celebrated college 
at New Haven ? Describe Hartford. What city on the Thames is extensively 
engaged in the whale fisheiy ? At what place is the Wesleyan University 
located ? What city is noted for the manufacture of carriages ? 

LESSON LXy. 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 

1. Of which one of the Middle States is Albany the capital ? What state 
lies east of Maryland ? East of Pennsylvania ? How is New York bounded ? 
Describe the general, character of tiie surface of this state. What rivers flow 
into the St. Lawrence ? What into Lake Ontario ? 

2. What river is the main branch of the Hudson? Where are the most 
fertile portions of the state ? What celebrated medicinal springs in New York ? 
What remarkable natural curiosity? In what two industrial pursuits does 
New York rank first in the Union ? By whom was this state first settled ? 

3. Of the cities and towns on the map of New York, which are on the right 
bank of the Hudson ? Which on the left ? Which on the right bank of the 
Mohawk ? Which one at the junction of the Chenango and Susquehanna ? 
Which one on the Susquehanna a few miles to the west ? 

4. At the head of what lake is Jefferson situated ? Ithaca ? Caldwell ? 
Whitehall ? At the foot of what lake is Skaneateles situated ? Penn Yan ? 
Canandaigaa ? Cooperstown? Auburn? Geneva? Buffalo? What town 
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on tiie Chemtmg ? 'Wliat city at the month of the Oswego ? What city on the 
Genesee ? For what is Rochester noted ? Describe the city of New York. 

5. Where is Long Island ? To what state does it belong ? How is Staten 
Island sito&tcd ? What river crosses Fennsjlyania from north to soath ? De* 
scribe that river. What river separates New Jersey from Pennsylvania? 
What waters separate Long Island from Continental New York ? 

6. What cily is tiie principal seaport of Long Island ? What two cities in 
New Jersey opposite New York ? Jersey City and Hoboken. By whom was 
New Jersey first settled ? What are the chief productions of this state ? For 
what are Paterson and Newark noted ? What falls near Paterson ? 

7. What place in New Jersey is the depot for die Canard line of steam- 
ships ? Between what ports do these steamers communicate ? New York and 
LiverpooL Describe Trenton. What city in New Jersey opposite Philadel- 
phia ? Of the cities and to¥ms in New Jersey, which two are on the Passaic ? 
Which one on the Raritan ? Which are on the Delaware ? 

8. For what is Cape Island noted, and how is it situated ? It is situated in 
the extreme south part of the state, and is a noted watering place. Are there 
any mountains in Delaware ? Any in New Jersey ? Any in Pennsylvania ? 
Any in New York ? Any in Rhode Island ? 

9. Is Delaware the smallest state in the Union ? Which one is ? Is it the 
smallest of the Middle States ? What are the chief exports of Delaware ? Is 
Delaware noted for the extent of its foreign commerce ? Is New Jersey ? Is 
New York ? 

10. What are jthe leading objects of pursuit among the inhabitants of 
Delaware ? Which is the most populous city in the state, and for what is it re» 
morkable? What stream affords water-power for its manufactures? There 
is a state bordering on New York, which, though it possesses ample water- 
power, is not extensively engaged in manufactures: — ^what state is it ? 

11. What two of the Middle States are nearly of the same aza ? Which is 
the larger? There is a river that rises in Pennsylvania, and in its course, 
flows through a part of Western New York, whose waters finally mingle with 
those of the Mississippi : — ^what is the name of that river? 

12. There is a river that crosses the bonndaiy line between New York 
and Pennsylvania three times : — ^what river is it ? Is this river navigable ? 
What are floated down this river in the spring and fall ? A river flows into the 
Delaware at Easton— what is the name of that river, and what two places are 
on its right bank ? 

18. An important city lies between the Schuylkill and the Delaware — what 
dty is it ? Describe that city. What place about 20 miles above Philadel- 
phia on the Delaware ? At tiie junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela is 
an important manufacturing city — ^what city is it ? 

II. What river empties into the Susquehanna at Athens? What two 
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rivers form the Chemmig ? Conhocton and Tioga. What two riTen flow into 
the Susquehanna below the Chemnng ? How does Pennsylvania rank in 
manufactures ? How in commeroe ? What minerals are very^ abundant in 
this state ? 

15. Describe Pittsburg. What p(»rt has Pennsylvania on Lake Erie ? What 
ports has New York on this lake ? Does any part of Pennsylvania border on 
the Atlantic ? Which is the chief commercial city ? Can large vessels ascend 
the Delaware to this city ? Yes, and a line of steamships is established be- 
tween it and Glasgow, in Scotland. 

16. In what state, and in what part of it, is each of the following cities and 
towns, viz. : — Plattsburg? Worcester? Pottsville? Lycns? Portland? 
Salem? New London? Lancaster? Carlisle? Wilmington? Camden? 
Ogdensburg? Calais? Bennington? Pittsfield? Litchfield? Brooklyn? 
Bridgeport? Jersey City? Watertown? Troy? 

17. In what state do the following rivers respectivdy have their source, and 
into what body of water does each empty ? — ^Penobscot ? Blackstone ? Con- 
necticut? Genesee? Alleghany? Delaware? Kennebec? Housatonic? 
Merrimac? Otter? Concord? St Croix? Monongahela? Black? Mo- 
hawk? Androscoggin? Oswego? Schuylkill? 

18. In what state, and in what part of it^ are the following lakes respec- 
tively situated, and what river is the outiet of each ? — Umba^g ? Champlain ? 
Cayuga? Ontario? Oneida? George? Moosehead? Winnipiseogee ? 
Memphremagog ? Seneca? Canandaigua? Otsego? Grrand? Chesun- 
cook? Connecticut? What states bound New York on the east? 

' 19. What bodies of water separate New York from Canada ? Is tHere 
any part of Canada that directiy borders on tlus state ? What part ? Where 
are the Catskill Mountains? What range passes through Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and enters the south-east part of New York ? What is it called 
in the latter state? What other ranges In Pennsylvania beside the Blue 
Ridge? 

LESSON LIVL 

BEVIEW QUZasnOMB OONTXniTSD. 

1. Which is the largest of the Southern States? Which the smallest? 
Which border on the Atlantic ? Which on the Gulf of Mexico'? Are there 
any inland states belonging to the Southern section of the Union ? Any to the 
Westenk? Any to the Middle ? Any to the Eastern ? Which one? 

2. How is Maryland bounded ? By whom was it settled ? In honor of 
whom was it named? What part of this state is denominated the ** Eastern 
shore ? " What part of Maxyland is monntainoos ? What is the difference be- 
tween the outlines of this state and the outlines of Pennsylvania ? How is the 
climate of Maryland compared with that of New York ? What is the great 
ptaplA r^Y./%/iM/^.f,VM p What city is the capital ? 
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8. Wliat city is the great commercial metropolis of Maryland ? Describe 
it. Where is Frederick City ? At what place is St. John's College located ? 
What other important pablic buildings in this city ? What are Maryland's 
leading exports ? What the leading industrial pursuits t 

4. What place is situated at the mouth of the Susquehanna ? Through 
how many States does tiiis river flow ? What river separates Maryland from 
Virghua f How is Virginia bounded P Into how many physical sections is 
this state divided ? In which oi these sections is the land generally fertile ? 
Do manufactures form the leading industrial pursuit ? What does f 

5. What important port of entry has Virginia on the Ohio ? Describe 
Norfolk. Describe Portsmouth. Is Virginia larger than Pennsylvania? 
There are two of the Western States that are larger than Virginia, which are 
tiiey ? M. and C. Of what state is Raleigh the capital ? 

6. Where is Fayetteville ? Newbem? What sounds indent the coast of 
North Carolina ? What rivers empty into Albemarle Sound ? Describe Cape 
Pear River. Into how m&ny distinct physical sections is North Carolina di- 
vided ? What minerals are abundant ? In what part of the state are die gold 
ulaes? Is this state noted for its manufactures ? 

7. For what is Beaufort noted? Describe Wilmington. Which is the 
chief commercial city of South Carolina? How is this state bounded on the 
80uth>west? Describe the general character of the surface of South Carolina. 
How many distinct varieties of soil are there in this state ? What are the 
^ief iridustrial pursuits ? Whskt are the leading exports ? 

8. For what is Hamburg noted ? What city is oppodte Hamburg ? In 
what State is Augusta ? Where is Macon ? Of what river is the Ocmulgee a 
branch ? What city near the mouth of that river ? What is the staple pro- 
dnctioa of Georgia ? Describe Savannah. 

9. What natural division of land is Florida? Are there any mountains in 
this state ? What is the climate ? In what do the exports from this state 
chiefly consist? Describe St. Augustine. For what is Pensacola noted? 
What state ranks first in the Union, in the amount of cotton annually pro- 
duced ? What one in the amount of sugar ? 

10. What part of Alabama is mountainous ? How does the land slope ? 
Describe Mobile. Where is Tuscaloosa? Wetumpka? Huntsville? De- 
scribe the Alabama. What state lies west of Alabama? What Southern 
States are particularly noted for the production of cotton ? S. C, G., F., A., 
M., L^ and T. 

11. At what place is the University of Alabama located ? What place is 
at the head of steamboat navigation on the Tennessee ? Il which of the 
Southern States are there no mountains ? F., M., and L. Describe the ' 
general character of the surface of Mississippi. Is the leading pursuit in Mis- 
SLBsipin manufactures or is it agriculture ? 
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12. Describe Jackson. Which is the chief commercial city of Mississippi ? 
Where is Vickshtirg, and for what is it noted? What ports are on the 
Tombigby? Where is Grand Gulf ? Brandon? Holly Springs ? What river 
bounds Mississippi on the west ? What lakes in the vicinity of New Orleans ? 
Describe that city. 

13. What are the staple productions of Louisiana ? What articles are ex- 
tensively manufactured? How much of Louisiana is under cultivation? 
What is the character of the surface of this state ? For what is Alexandria 
noted ? Where is Natchitoches ? What state lies west of the Sabine ? 

14. How does Texas rank in size with the other states in the Union ? 
What is the general character of the soil ? What, at present, is the great staple 
production ? Which is the chief commercial city ? How is it situated ? De- 
scribe Houston. What is the chief employment of the settlers ? What are 
exported to the West Indies, from Texas ? 

16. What rivers in Texas ? What Western State borders on I^ouisiana ? 
What state h'es north ? What one north of that ? What two states lie on the 
Mississippi River opposite Iowa ? Which one of them is further north ? How 
is Wisconsin bounded ? What ports on Lake Michigan ? Which of these are 
in Michigan ? Which in Illinois ? Which in Wisconsin ? Which one is in 
Indiana ? 

16. What river is the outlet of Winnebago Lake ? What place is at the 
mouth of that river ? What place is at the south end of the lake ? Describe 
Madison ? Is Wisconsin a moimtainous state ? Is Michigan ? Is Tennessee ? 
Is Indiana ? Is Illinois ? Are there any mountains in Missouri ? In Ohio ? 
In Kentucky ? In California ? In Iowa ? Describe Milwaukee. 

LESSON LXVn. 

ttEVlEV^ QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 

1. Describe the general character of the surface of Wisconsin. What 
minerals are abundant ? Which of the Western States are noted for their ex* 
tensive lead mines ? W., M., L, and lU. Which one is noted for its exten- 
ave copper mines? Which one is noted for its salt, and its hot springs? 
What Middle State is noted for its salt, and medicinal springs ? What South- 
em State for its sulphur springs ? 

2. In what State is the Mammoth Cave ? In what the Natural Bridge ? 
In what the Passaic Falls ? Where is'Niagara ? What states border on the 
great northern lakes ? Between what states does Lake Michigan lie ? How 
b Michigan divided? What strait connects Lakes Michigan and Huron? 
Huron and St. Clabr ? Superior and Huron ? St. Clair and Erie ? Erie and 
Ontario ? 

8. What are these straits usually called ? What rivers flow into Lake 
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Michigan ? On which one of these is Lansing situated ? Describe Detroit 
Where is Monroe ? St Joseph ? Marshall ? Ann Arbor ? Jackson ? Grand 
Ra^ds ? Ypsilanti ? What is Michigan's extent of lake coast ? It is about 
equal to the sea-coast of another state — which is it ? 

4. What is the general character of the surface of OMo ? What the soil ? 
What important ports has Ohio on Lake Erie ? What on the Ohio ? To what 
cities is the greater portion of the exports of Ohio sent ? What are its lead- 
ing exports? Describe Cincinnati. What are the chief manufactures of 
Ohio? Where is Dayton? Columbus? Zanesville? Chillicothe? Steu- 
benville ? Springfield ? 

5. What states lie on the Ohio River opposite Kentucky ? What river and 
mountains separate Kentucky from Virginia ? Describe Louisv Jle. By whom 
was Kentucky first explored ? How does this state rank in the amount of 
tobacco annually produced ? How in the amount of Indian com ? What 
forms the leading industrial pursuit ? 

6. Where is Lexington? Covington? Newport? Maysville? What 
two laige rivers flow through portions of Kentucky and Tennessee ? How is 
Tennessee naturally divided ? Which division is mountainous ? Mention the 
chief productions. Describe Nashville. Where is Memphis ? 

7. Of what state is Little Rock the capital ? What are the staple produc- 
tions of this state ? What Western States are noted for their prairies ? W., 
M., O., Ind., LL, I., M., and A. What Southern State has an abundance ot 
prairie land ? T. Where is Helena ? Arkansas ? 

8. What river divides the State of Arkansas? What one Missouri? 
Which is the chief commercial city of Missouri ? Describe it What city in 
Hlinois, a short distance above the mouth of the Missouri ? Describe the sur- 
face of Missouri. How is the soil ? Is Missouri a manufacturing state ? 
What form the leading pursuits of the inhabitants ? Wliat minerals are abun- 
dant? 

9. What is the general character of the surface of Iowa ? Bound Iowa. 
For what mines is this state noted? For what is California? For what 
Pennsylvania? For what North Carolina? For what New Jersey? For 
what Michigan ? For what Illinois ? W^here is Keokuk ? Dubuqne ? For 
what 18 it noted ? 

10. Describe Burlington. What is the character of the surface in Illinois ? 
What are the great staples of this state ? Which is the chief commercial city ? 
Describe it Wliero is Galena ? For what is it noted ? Where is KaskaS" 
kia ? What towns in this state on the Mississippi ? On the Ohio ? Where is 
Peoria? La Salle? Dixon? Yandalia? 

11. What state lies east of Illinois? By whom was this state first settled ? 
Is Indiana an agricultural or is it a manufacturing state ? In what products, 
at the last census, did this state rank fourth in the Union ? What constitute 
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the leading exports ? What town is a noted grain inarket ? De«orihe Madl- 
■on. Where is New Albany ? 

12. What other towns has Indiana on the Ohio River? Where is Fort 
Wayne? Crawfordsville ? Logansport? Terre Haute? What Western 
State borders on the Pacific ? Wbat city is its chief commercial metropolis ? 
By whom was California first colonized ? What is the climate of this state ? 
For what is California noted ? Where is Sacramento ? Benicia ? Maiysrille ? 
San Jose? 

13. In what state do" the following rivers respectively have their source, 
what course does each flow, and into what body of water does each empty, 
viz.:^Ohio? Alabama? James? Santee? Savannah? Mobile? Pas- 
oagonla? Wabash? Rock? St. Joseph's? Tennessee? Shenandoah? 
Great Pedee ? Altamaha ? Pearl ? 
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MEXICO, YUCATAN, BALIZE, AND THE CENTBAL 

AMEBICAN STATES. 

LESSON LXVnL 
MAP STUDIES. — Stbteuatioallt Abbahoed. 

State the Boundaries of the following Countries^ vie, : — Mexico, 
Yucatan, BaHze and Central America. 

State the situation of the following Capital Cities^ viz. : — ^Mexico, 
Merida, Balize, N. Gnatemala, Comayagna, Leon, San Jos6 and San 
Salvador. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz : — {In 
Mexico) — ^Pitic, Arispe, £1 Paso del Norte. Chihuahna, Monclova, Mon- 
terey, Buena Yista, Matamoras, Victoria, Tampico, Jalapa, Vera 
Ornz, La Pnebla, Tabasco, Yillahermosa, Las Casas, Tehoantepeo, 
Oaxaca, Acapnlco, Colima, Gnadalaxara, Mazatlan, Gnliacan, Sinaloa, 
Gnaymas, Loreto, Mapimi, Parras, Dnrango, Zacatecas, San Lnis Potosif 
Gnanaxnato, Qneretaro and Yalladolid. (In Yucatan) — Sisal, Arena, 
Bacalar and Campeche. (In Central America) — Qaesaltenango, Coban, 
Old Guatemala, — Omoa, Tmxillo, — San Juan de Nicaragua, San Juan 
del Sur, Nicaragua, Granada — ^and Cartago. 

LESSON LUX. 

MAP STUDIES.— Stbiemaxigaixt Abbakoed. 

State the situation of the following Peninsulas^ vie. /—Lower Oali- 
fomia and Yucatan. 



MEXICO. iSft 

Daeriba ihe folhvting Capet, ete, .■ — Eoxo, Catoche, Hondnraa, 
Qraciaa k Bios, Blanco, Protrero, Corrientes and St. Lucas. 

Deieribe the following Mountaini, vh. : — Sierra U&dre, Orizaba, 
Pupocatepetl, Oolima, — Oartftgo, — Oosegnioa and Agna. 

Dmeribe the following Gv{f$ and Bayt, vie. : — Mexico, Oampecbe, 
Honduras, Dnlce, Guatemala, Kicojo, i'dnseca, Tehuantepeo, Cali- 
fornia and Ballinas. 

Dewri^ the following Laia, oiz, -■ — Tampioo, Tenninos, Managua, 
Kicaragna, Ofaapala and Tezcnco. 

DeeerUe the following divert, vie. .— Kio Grande, Conohaa, Saa 
Joan, Santonder, Hgre, Tampioo, Tola, Tabasco, Usomasinta, Verde, 
Bolsas, Bio Grande de Santiago, Culiacan, Sinaloa, Fnerte, Taqid, 
Pinaa, — Balize, — Motagaa, Segovia, Blewfields and San Jnan. 



THE REPUBLIC OP MEXICO. 



fiMgnpUul PhUm, •(«.— Mex- 
ico lies chieflj betweeo the Golf 
of Mexico and the Padfio Ocean. 
Ita greatest leagtli is abont 2,000 
milea, and its breadtli abont 1,000, 
It is divided into several atatea 
and territoriea. 
Suflm. — The surface is groatl; diversified by monut^ ranges and 
lofty peaks, some of which are volcanoes. The interior ia an elevated 
table-land, sloping gradnallj to the coasts, which are generally low. 

Stil, etc — The soil in most parts is very fertile, and the climate hot 
and sickly on the coasts; bnt more healthy and agreeable in the in- 
terior. On the table-lands of the Sierra Madre the climate is cdd; 
in all the regions ritnated on the slopes of the moont^ns it is temper- 
ate ; and on the coasts it is generally hot. 

The prodactiona, like the climate, vary at different elevations; so 
that in Mexico may be found the froits, vegetables and plants peculiar 
to almost every dime. Indian com and the banana are the staple 
prodncta. The maguey, a variety of the agave, or American aloe, 
fiunishes a beverage called pulque, of wUch the inhabitoota coorame 
a great qnantity. 
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A speoiea of the cactus plant (noted os being the abode of the 
cochineal insect) is Tory almndant, Tliia insect is very TOlnable fof 
the red dye which it affords. 

Minerals are abandant, particulftrly gold and eHvef, Horned cat- 
tle are nnmeroos, and supply bides, ice, in great qoantities. 

luhaUtuU, ett.— Nearly one half of the inhabitants are Indiana ; 
the reminder are divided between the Creoles, or people descended 
from European parents (almost wholly Spanish), and the Mestizoes, ot 
mixed races. Tillage and mining form the chief pnrsaits. In most 
pwts of Mexico, manufactaring industry is scarcely known. 

TraTcllDg FadUtJes.— Most of the roads are very defective. The 
only two carriage-roads deserving of note lead from the capital to the 
port of Vera Cmz. Mules are generally used for the transport both 
of passengers and merchandise. Improve ments are being made in 
this respect in variona parts of the republic. 

nuBfadWM ud Exports.— The chief articles mannfactored are 
brandy, sngar, olive-oi!, paper, glass- ware, gnnpowder and so^. Bees'- 
wax is eitenaively collected in some parts. Of the exports, metals, 
cochineal, hides, cattle, dyewoods and medidnal herbs are lUe moat 
important. 
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Cttlttu — ^Mezioo, the capital, is situated in a vast plain of carefnlly 
cultivated fields, enclosed by lofty monntains, about two miles from 
Lake Tezcnco. The city is in the form of a square (each side of 
which is about 9,000 feet in length), and is enclosed by high walls. It 
is noted for its numerous churches, convents and squares. The city 
markets are abundantly supplied with animal and vegetable produc- 
tions ; the latter are chiefly cultivated on the ehinampaa^ or floating 
islands, in the adjacent lakes. 

La Puebla, a large city, lies about 6o miles to the south-^ast of 
the city of Mexico. It is noted for its numerous churches, and its 
manufactures of soap, glass, iron and steel. 

GuADALAXABA, situated near the Bio Grande de Santiago, is, next 
to the capital, the largest and most interesting city of the Mexican 
Bepublic. The natives of this city manufiEM^ture extensively a kind of 
jars of scented earth, which are in much request. 

The chief seaports of Mexico are Tampioo, Vera Cruz, Acapuloo, 
Mftzatlan and Guaymas. 

LESSON LXXL 

THE REPUBLIC OF YUCATAN. 

Area in square miles, 56,000. Population, 478,060. Departmenta, 6. 

CSeograpUcal PoSltlMU— This peninsula, a State of the Mexican Con- 
federation, lies between the waters of the Bay of Oampeche,* or Cam* 
peachy, and the Caribbean Sea. 

Snrfaee* — It is mostly level, and very deficient in regular supplies 
of water. In summer, the land is generally so inundated as greatly to 
impede agriculture. 

Soil) etc« — The soil is poor, except in the south ; and the climate 
hot and unhealthy. The chief products are logwood and mahogany. 
Maize, cotton, rice, tobacco and sUgar-cane are considerable sources 
of wealth to the inhabitants. Cattle are numerous. 

Inhabitants, etct — The inhabitants are chiefly whites, though there 
are among them numerous Indians. Agriculture forms the leading 
pursuit. The form of government is republican. 

Mannfactnres and Exports* — ^Dye-woods, mahogany, and hides form 
the leading exports. 

Cities.— Meeida, the capital, is situated about thirty miles from tho 
north coast. It is connected with its port Sisal by a good road, and 
its trade is inconsiderable. 
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Oahpeohb, sitnated on the west coast about 90 miles south-west 
of Merida, is the principal seaport of Yncatan.' 

BALIZE, OR BRITISH HONDURAS 

Area in square miles, 15,000. Population, 10,000 

Geograpbieal Position. — ^Balize, or Belize, is sitnated south of the 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and west of the Bay of Honduras. 

Surfaee* — ^The coast is low and swampy, but the interior is hilly. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is poor, and the climate, during the wet season, 
between the months of June and September, is unhealthy. Forests 
are abundant, and supply large quantities of mahogany and other 
timber. Wild animals, birds and turtles are numerous. 

InliabitaBtSy etc* — The inhabitants are chiefly Indians and Negroes. 
The country is a colonial possession of Great Britain. 

MamiJGMtDres and Exports* — There are no articles manufactured of 
any note. The chief exports are mahogany and other hard cabinet 
woods, cochineal, tortoise-shell, sarsaparilla, and cocoa-nuts. 

Balize, the capital of the colony, is -situated on a river of the 
same name. It consists of a long street bordering on the river, which 
contains the storehouses and residences of the principal merchants, 
and crossed by several inferior streets diverging from it at right angles- 
The town is surrounded by cocoa-nut plantations. 

CENTRAL AM.ERICA. 
Area in sq. miles, 200,000. Population, 2,200,000. 

Geographical Position, etc* — Central America lies between Mexico 
and the Isthmus of Panama. It includes the State of Honduras, and 
the Bepublics of Nicaragua, Costa Eica, San Salvador and Guatemala. 

Surface* — Lofty table-lands extend aloug the western coast, from 
which the country descends in terraces. In the east are extensive 
plains and low flats. There are numerous volcanoes, many of them 
in an active state, along the line of the Pacific coast. 

Soil, etc* — ^The soil is generally rich and fertile. The climate varies 
according to the elevation; on the coast plains it is hot. Indigo, 
cotton, sugar, cocoa, mahogany, and logwood are among the most im- 
portant products. Indian corn, rice, beans and plantains are raised in 
abundance, in some parts ; and they foi-m the staple food of the inhabit- 
ants. Cattle are numerous, particularly in Nicaragua and Honduras. 
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The wooded coasts of the Pacific are much infested with dangerous, 
reptiles. Birds of brilliant plumage are plentiful in the several States 
of Central America, and minerals are generally abundant. 

InhaUtants, etc. — ^About one-fourth of the inhabitants are Whites, 
one-half Indians, and the rest mixed races. Agriculture forms the 
leading pursuit, but it is rudely conducted. 

CMes. — ^Nsw Guatemala, the capital of the Republic of Guatemala, 
the largest of the States of Central America, is situated on a higli 
plain about 45 miles .distant from the coast of the Pacific. The houses 
are built only one story in height, on account of earthquakes. 

CoMAYAGTJA, the Capital of the State of Honduras, is situated 
about 180 miles east of the city of Guatemala. 

Managua, the capital city of the Republic of Nicaragua, is situated 
on the south bank of Lake Managua, about 50 miles south-east of 
Leon. 

San Jos^ the capital of the Republic of Costa Rica, lies about mid- 
way between its opposite coasts. 

San Salvador is the capital city of the Republic of San Salvador. 
This city was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1854 ; and, 
for a time, the government was removed to Cojutepeque (ho-Jioo-ta'pa'' 
lea), situated a few miles east of San Salvador. 

TEOS MOSQUITO TERRTTORT . extends along the coast of 
Central America, from Cape Honduras to the River San Juan. It is 
inhabited by a race of Indians, who have always succeeded in main* 
taining their independence of Spanish power. They regard their 
country as an independent state, under the protection of the British 
Government. 
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THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS 

LESSON LXXE 

MAP STUDIES. — SrsTEaiATicALLT Arranged. 

Describe the following Islands, viz, : — The Bahamas, — Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti or San Domingo, Porto Rico, — Virgin Isles, Anguilla, 
St Martin, St. Bartholomew, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. Kitts, Barbuda, 
Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Desirade, Marie Galante, Do- 
minica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Grenadines, 
Grenada, Tobago, Trinidad,T-and the Lesser Antilles. 
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State the situation of the following Capital Cities^ viz, : — IfTassai^ 
— Havana, Spanish Town, Port-au-Prince, St. Domingo, St John's, 
— Ohristianstadt, Basseterre, Plymouth, Basseterre, Roseau, Oarenage, 
Kingstown, Bridgetown, St. George, Scarborough, and Port Spain. 

State the situation of the following Cities, viz.: — Bahia HondA, 
Matanzas, San Juan, ITuevitas, Baracoa, Santiago de Cuba, Manzanillo, 
Trinidad, Cienfuegos, Batabano, Guines, Espiritu Santo, Puerto Prin- 
cipe,— Falmouth, Kingston, Port Royal,— Cape Haytien, Aux Cayea, 
Jeremie, Gonaives, — Port Platte, Savana la Mar,- Neiva, — ^Aguadilla, 
Guayama, Ponce and St. Pierre. 

Describe the following Capes, viz, : — Icacos, Point Matemillo, 
Point Canada, Point Mulas, Point Maysi, Cruz, Point Gorda, and St. 
Antonio, — Point Morant, Point Portland, and Point Negril, — Isabelle, 
Engano, False, Tiburon, Dame Maria, St. Nicholas and Mole, — ^Mala 
Pasque and Roxo. 

Deseribe the following Mountains^ viz, : — Cordillera de Cuba,— 
Blue, — Cibao, — and Porto Rico. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays, viz,: — ^Havana, Buena 
Esperanza, Jagua, Broa, — Annotta, Black, — Manzanilla, Scotch, 
Samana, Ocoa, and Gonaives. 

Deseribe the following ChanneU and Parages, viz, : — ^North-West 
Providence, North-East Providence, Ship, Crooked Island, Caicos, — 
Old Bahama, Windward, and Mona. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz. : — ^Oanto, — ^Yaque, Tmna, and 
Artibonite. 

lESSONLXXm. 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

Total Area in eqaare miles, 90,000. Total population, 8,580,000. 

Geognplilcal Posittoii) etCt — ^The West Indies consist of numerous dus- 
ters of islands, extending in a semi-circular form between North and 
South America, and constituting a sort of natural barrier to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

How DlTlded.— They are divided into the Bahama Isles, Greater 
Antilles, Caribbean Isles, and the Lesser Antilles. By some geogra- 
phers, the Caribbean Isles are called the Lesser Antilles. 

To whom Snbject. — With the exception of Hayti^ and the islands of 
Margarita, Blanquilla, Tortuga, Orchilla, and Los Eoques, the West 
India Islands are all subject to different European powers. 

The European nations that have possessions here, are the British, 
Swedish, D*^Tiiab. Dntch, French, and Spanish. 
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THE BRITISH ANTILLES. 
Total area in sqoare mOtfS, 19,000. Total population, 800,000. 

Geosraphtcal Position.— The British West India Idands oomprise 
the entire gronp of the Bahama Isles, and several fine islands, sitn- 
ated among the several groups, which constitute the Greater Antilles, 
and the Oaribbcan Isles. The following is a list of the principal isl- 
ands, viz.: — 



5q. mllM. 


Fopnkitioa* 


1. Bahamas, 4,600 


27,000 


f . Jamaica, 6,000 


880,000 


a Anegada, 18 
4 -j Virgin Qon i^ 80 
6. Tortola, 85 


200 


8,000 


7,000 


e. AnguillB, 29 


8,000 


7. Barbnda, 72 


600 


8. St. KittB, 88 


84,000 


8. Nevia,' 83 


10,000 


la Antigna, 107 


88,000 



Sq. oiilM. 


Popnlfttloil. 


IL Montserrat, 


47 


8,000 


12. Dominica, 


2S0 


28,000 


18. St Lucia, 


275 


21,000 


14 St Vincent, 


181 


27,000 


16. Barbadoes, 


164 


123,000 ■ 


10. Grenada (inolnd. 


L . 


t 


ing tha Grsa*- 


V189 


29,000 


dine«). 


) 




17. Tobago, 


120 


18,000 


1& Trinidad, 


2,000 


80,000 



THE BAHAMA ISLES. 

Ceographlcal PosltloH, etc — ^This group lies north-east of Ouba, and 
south-east of the peninsula of Florida. They are supposed to number 
about 500 ; but many of them are mere coral rocks and are uninhabit- 
able. The chief islands lie on the flats, called the Bahama Banks. 

Sirface*— The surface of the islands is generally low and level. 

SMI, etc* — ^The soil Is light and sandy. The more northern isles, 
during the winter months, are rendered cool and agreeable by the 
north-west breezes. 

The chief article cultivated is cotton. Guinea and Indian corn, 
vegetables, and most of the fhiits of tropical regions grow on some of 
the islands. Turk's Island is noted for its salt ponds. The shores 
and creeks of many of the islands abound in turtles and a great variety 
of fish. Cattle and sheep thrive in most of the islands. 

iBliaMtaiits.— The inhabitants consist chiefly of Creoles and Negroes. 
The latter are employed as laborers, and the former are for the most 
part wreckers and flshermen. 

Exports.— These are cotton, dye-woods, mahogany, turtles, firuits, 

and cofTee. 

Nassait, the capital and seat of government is situated on thd 

Ldand of New Providence. 
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CeignpUal Poaltlw.— This islaud liea in the Oaribbeaa Sea, about 
90 tnilea sonth-weat of Hayti. 

Sorftw.— The Bloe Monntains traverse the idand from east to weat. 
On the eoitth side, the shores are ahrapt, while on the north, the land 
b nndnlflting. It is well watered, and the coaflts contwn nnmerona 
excellent barhora. 

Soil, et*.— In the valleys and level tracts the soil fa generally fei^ 
tile. The climate is hot. Sugar, mm, molasses, indigo, coffee, 
arrow-root, and varioua tropical fmits, are among tha prodnotiona. 
Monheifs, lizards, and alligators, are fonnd on this island. 

InhaUttnta,— By far the greater part of the inhabitants are blacks. 

nuin&ctiiKS ud Eip*rt& — The chief articles mannfaotnred aro 
SDgar and mm, which, together with molasses, coffee, cotton, and 
frnits, form the leading exports. 

SpATnsH Town, the capital, is situated on the west bank of the 
Oohre, about 10 miles from Kingston. 

KiNosTON, the chief commercial city of Jamaica, is atnated on the 
north side of the harbor of Kingston, A railroad connects this place 
with the capital. Steamers plying between Aspinwall and How York 
frequently stop at Kingston to get a snpply of coal, ate. Berfdea this, 
a regular commnnication fa kept np between this port and England ; 
also between it and several other of tha West India ports. 
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VIRQIN ISICS.— These consist of a gronp of small islands lying 
east of Porto Bico. Some of the islands belonging to this group are 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. The principal of these are 
Auegada, Virgin Gorda, and Tortola. 

LESSON LXUV. 
THE BRITISH ANTILL£S.-<(7oii<iiiuet2:) 

ANGUniLA.— This island, the northernmost of the Oaribbean 

Isles, is low, flat, and irregularly shaped. 

The soil is good, and the climate healthy. Ootton, tobacco, sugar, 
salt, and cattle, are the chief products. The island is a dependency 
of the Island of St. Kitts. 

BARBUDA^— This island lies south-east of Anguilla, and north- 
east of St. Kitts. Nearly the whole surface of the island is covered 
with a thick, luxuriant vegetation. The population amounts to about 
600 Negroes. 

The island is held xmder a long lease from the Crown of England 
by the Oodrington family. Oom, cotton, and tobacco, are the chief 
products. Turtle and fish abound on the coasts. 

ST. ETFTS, or ST. OHRISTOPHISRr— This island lies south- 
west of Barbuda. It is traversed through the centre by a mountain 
range, from which the land gradually slopes to the sea. The soil is 
fertile and highly cultivated. Among the chief products are sugar, 
cotton, indigo, molasses, oranges, shaddocks, and other fruits. 

Bassetebbe, the capital, is situated on the west coast. 

MlaViSy — This is a small island lying south-east of St. Kitts. 
The staple product is sugar. Ohablestowit, the capital, is situated 
on the south-west part of the island. 

ANTlOrXJAM — ^This island lies about 40 miles north of Guadeloupe. 
The inhabitants are mostly blacks, and the chief exports of the isl^d 
are sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, and cotton. 

St. Johk, the capital, in the north-west part of the island, is situ- 
ated partly on a high rock, from whose summit, when the sky is dear, 
Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Kitts, may be seen by tho 
naked eye. 

MONTSHRBAT^— This island lies about equi-distant from Nevis 
and Guadeloupe. 

It produces some of the best coffee and sugar in the "West Indies, 
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and these with arrow-root and tamarinds form the chief articles of 
export. Plymouth, the capital, is sitnated on the south-west coast. 

DOMINZOA^ — ^This island lies between the islands of Gnadelonpe 
and Martinique. It is of volcanic origin, with rugged mountains and 
fertile intervening valleys, which are watered by numerous small 
streams. The climate is unhealthy. Hogs, poultry, bees, and game, 
are very plentiful. Roseau, the capital, situated on the west coast, 
has an excellent harbor. 

ST. liUCIA. — This island lies about mid-way between the islands 
of Martinique and St. Vincent. Sugar is the chief article cultivated. 

Gabenage, or Port Castries, is the capital town of the island. 

ST. VINCZiNT^— This island lies about 20 miles south of St Lucia. 
About two-fifths of its surface is under cultivation for sugar. 

Kingstown, the capital, is situated on the south coast. 

BARBADOES.— This island lies about 90 miles east of St. Yin- 
cent, and is the oldest colony of Great Britain. The Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of this island is also Governor-general of the isl- 
ands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad. 
Among the productions that form articles of export, are sugar, molas- 
ses, tamarinds, arrow-root, aloes, and ginger. 

Bridgetown, the capital, on the west coast, is well built and sur- 
roimded by fine plantations. 

GRENADA. — ^This island lies south of the cluster of islands called 
the Grenadines. 

A chain of mountains traverses the island from north to south, 
on the top of which are several small lakes. 

The soil is fertile ; the climate hot and unhealthy. The produc- 
tions are chiefly sugar, cocoa, rum and molasses. 

t. Geobge, the capital, situated on the west coast, is an impor- 
tant seaport. It has been selected by the Eoyal Mail Packet Steam 
Company, as a coal depot. 

The Grenadines, a cluster of about 20 small islands, dependent on 
Grenada, are situated between that island and St. Vincent. 

TOBAQO. — ^This island lies south-east of Grenada. Soarbobough, 
the capital, is situated on the south coast. 

TRINIDAD lies near the north coast of South America. Almost 
all the elevated parts of this island are covered with dense forests. 
The exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, sugar, and hides. Port Spain, 
on the west coast, is the capitaL 
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LESSON LIZY. 

THE DANISH ANTILLES. 
Total area ia square miles, 185. Total popalati<a, 41,000. 

Tbb Dasibh Antilles belong to the Virgin Group, and consist of 
the following islands, viz. : — 

▲tm in 14. bUm. Pop«l»tfoB. 

BtTbonuU, 48 12,800 

BtJobn, 4S 2,«00 

BautftCros, . . . . . 100 25,600 

8T. THOSflAS is a small island lying east of Porto Kico. Sogar 
and cotton are the chief exports. St. Thomas, the capital of the 
island, is a free port, and the chief station of the steam-packets be- 
tween SoutJiampton, in England, and the West Indies. 

ST. JOHN is a small island to the east of St. Thomas. 

SANTA ORUZ, the largest and most southerly of the Danish 
Isles, though inferior to St. Thomas in conmierce, is of greater import- 
ance in extent and fertility. 

The government of the island is under a Governor General, whose 
Jurisdiction extends to the other Danish Oolonies of the group. The 
island formerly belonged to Great Britain, consequently the inhabit- 
ants are essentially English in customs and in language. 



ST. BARTHOI<OMirW«-~This island, a colonial possession of 
Sweden, contains an area of about 85 square miles, and 18,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is the only island in the West Indies that belongs to the 
Swedes. 

THE FRENCH ANTILLES. 
Total area in sqaare miles, 1,028. Total population, 250,500. 

The Fbbnoh Antilles form a part of the Caribbean Group, and 
consist of the following islands, viz. : — 

AtmJoi iq. mil«t. Popolattoa. 
St. Martin (north part), . . . . 80 (whole island), 4,000 

Chxadelonpe, . . . . . .534 112,000 

laDesirade, IT 1»W0 

Marie jQalante, 60 ^^^^ 

I'e•8aInte^ 6 l^^ 

Martinique, 880 "8.000 

7 
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ST. MARIIN lies between the islands of Angnilla and St Bar- 
tliolomew. The north part of the island belongs to France, and the 
Bonth to Holland. 

About one-third of the French part of the island is nnder cultiva- 
tion. In the south, or Butch portion, there are some lagoons, from 
which much salt is obtained. The chief products are sugar, rum, salt 
and cotton. 

GnAD(BIjOnPI].^This island lies between the islands of Antigua 
and Dominica, and is the largest and most valuable of the Caribbean 
Isles. It should be regarded as consisting rather of two islands than 
one, for it is divided into two part? by La Riviere Sal6e. 

This river, or channel is about 50 yards in breadth, and communi- 
cates with the sea by a large bay at each end ; that on the north 
is called Grand Cul-de-Sac, and that on the south Petit Oul-de-Sac. 

The eastern section of this double island ib called Grand Terre, and 
the western, Basse Terre, or Guadeloupe Proper. 

The chief productions are sugar, coffee, cocoa, cloves, olive oil, 
rum, ginger, logwood and tobacco. 

Basse Tebbe, the seat of government of Guadeloupe Proper, is 
situated on the south-west coast, at the mouth of the Bivi^re-aux- 
Herbes. Point a Pitee, the capital of Grand Terre, is situated on 
the Petit Cul-de-Sac. 

The north part of St. Martin, and the islands La Besirade, Marie 
Galante, and Les Saintes, are dependencies of Guadeloupe. 

MARTINIQX7B lies south of Bominica. It is mountainous, and 
about one-fourth of its surface is covered with dense forests. The 
chief products are sugar, coffee and cocoa. 

The capital of the colony is Fort Boyal, but St. Pierre is the most 
» populous and important town on the island. 

THE DUTCH ANTILLES. 
Total area in sq. miles, 450. Total population, 27,000. 

The Butch Colonies comprise a few islands of the Caribbean, and 
three of the group called the Lesser Antilles. They are as followa, 
viz.: — 

Are* in nql mUea. Populatioii. 

Bt Martin (sonth part), .... 80 0,000 

Saba, 15 1,600 

St Eustatiufl, . . . . . 24 . 2,000 

Buen Ayre, ...... 80 2,000 

Cnrapoa, 800 1S,000 
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ST. EUSTATEUS lies sontb of St. Martin. The coasts are gen- 
erally steep, and the island is subject to frequent hurricanes and earth- 
quakes. Pigs, goats and poultry are extensively reared for export as 
well as for local use. 

The Island of Saba is a dependency of St. Eustatius. 

BUSN AYRE lies off the north coast of Venezuela. It abounds 
in excellent timber, and has extensive salt and lime works. 

CURA^A is situated about 80 milds to the westward of Buen 
Ayre. This island owes its importance chiefly to its commercial facil- 
ities. Williamstadt, the capital, situated on the south coast, is the 
centre of commerce of the Dutch West India Colonies. 

LESSON LXXn. 
THE SPANISH ANTILLES. 

The Spanish Colonial Possessions in the West Indies comprise 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Cuelebra and Bieque. 

THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
Area in eq. miles, 42,880. Popalation, 1,207,000. 

GeograpUeal Position. — Cuba, the largest of the West India Isles, 
lies between the waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Surfaee. — ^The south-east part 'of the island is intersected by a 
mountain range, which extends along the greater part of the entire 
length of the island. The northern portion is generally level, with 
rich valleys and plains. 

Owing to the shape of Cuba, and the direction of its mountains, . 
there is but little space left for rivers. The mountain torrents, which 
flow into the sea during the rainy season, dry up when the rains 
cease ; thus causing in some parts severe droughts. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is fertile, and the climate warm, but generally 
healthy. The greatest quantity of rain falls during May, June and 
July, which are the hottest months. Snow never falls. 

Tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, and various kinds of fruits, are pro- 
duced in abundance. Many varieties of hard-wood trees, such as ma^ 
hogany, cedar, ebony, &c., are to be met with in the mountain dis- 
tricts. Amphibious animals, such as are usually found in tropical 
dimes, and birds of beaulif ol plumage, are numerous, while the coasts 
literally swarm with fish of various kinds. 
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lahiUtutS, cU.— The inhabitants are chiefly Creole whites, hloda 
ftod molattoes (both Hlavee and free), and some Spaniards, and other 
foreigners. The island is under the government of a Captain General, 
appointed bj the Spanish crown. 

TntTClliig FiMllttlei.~8ome railroads bare been oonstmcted, b; 
means of which Havana h connected with the chief agricaltDral and 
oominercial diutricta. Steam vessels also plj between Havana and 
other parts of the coast. 



RaanfiutOKS ud Eiparlsi — The mannfactares coo^t ^iefly of 
coarse woolens, straw-hats, cigars, &o. The chief articles exported 
are sugar, coffee, molasses, spirits, tobacco, cigars, wai, honey, copper- 
ore, hard woods. See, 

OOeg.— Havana, the capital of Cnba, and aa important commercial 
oity and port, is sitoated on the west side of a magnidoent harbor in 
the north part of the island. The entrance to the harbor is defended 
bj two castles. More and Punto. 

The streets of the city are narrow and badly paved. The princi- 
pal edifices are the Cathedral, contidmng the tomb of Colnmbna ; the 
Palace of the Governor, the Arsenal, the General Post-offlce, and a 
number of chnrches, convents, charitable, and other institntions. 

l£i.TANZAB, an Important seaport, is utnated on the north coast of 

^ abint 60 miles east of Havana. 
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THB ISLARD OF FOBTO BICO. 

Am Id Bq. mllea, 8,140. FopnlaElan, BUOfiM. 

CMgnFhlH] Position.— Ttiis island lies east of Hajti, from wMoh It 
b Beparated by the Moaa Passage. 

Sarftcfc — It is beautiftll; diversified witb woods, Lills and ralleyB, 
and well watered by small streams frora the monntaiBB, wliioh traverse 
tlie centre of the island from east to wesL 

Soil, etcr— The soil is rich and fertile, bnt only aboat one-fifleenth 
part ia under cnltivation. The climate is nnnsally fine. Sugar, coffee, 
maize and rice are the staple prodacts. 

St. John's, or Saw Joan hb Porto Eioo, the capital, and chief 
seaport, ia situated on a small island off the nortli coast. 

THE ISLAND OF HATTI, OB SAN DOMINGO. 
4IM. PupullMon, TOO.OOO^ 

Gei^nphltal Pmltion.— This lai^ 

island lies between the two Spanish 
isles of Cuba and Forto Bioo. 

Sarhee. — The centre of the Island 
is traversed by monntwn ranges. 
The east sbore is swampy, bat the 
other shores are bold, and afford 
good harbors. The rivers are na- 
merons and rapid. 

Soli, etc— The soil is fertile, and 
the climate hot and unhealthy to 
foreigners. Among the leading prodacts of this island are ooffee, 
tobacco, cotton, cocoa, sugar, bees'-wax, cochineal and ginger. 
Mahogany, satinwood, logwood, and other valuable trees, are hwa 
abundant, and form important articles of export 
~ InlukltaBts, et«i — Hayti formerly belonged to France and Spun ; 
the former holding the western, or Ilaytien part of the island, and the 
latter the eastern, or Bominican. It is now divided into two indO' 
pendent states and governed by free blaoks. 

The government of the Haytien part is despotic, while the Spanish 
portion is repnblioan. 

Port av Fbinoe, situated on the Bey of Gonfdves, is the capital 
of the Empire of Hayti, and the principal seat of its foreign trade. 
Bajt Domdtoo, located on the sonth coast, b the oapital of the Do- 
n Bepnblio. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESnONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF NOBTH AMERICA. 

(Continaed firoixi page 184) 

LESSON LXXYH 

*1. What extensive republic lies south-west of the United States? Whiit 
range of mountains in Mexico ? What river separates Mexico £rom Texas ? 
What peninsula in the western part of Mexico ? What channel comiects the 
Gulf of Mexico with the Caribbean Sea ? 

2. Where is the Bay of Honduras ? Is the Bay of Campeche east of Yuca- 
tan ? Where is Cape Catoche ? What lakes in Mexico ? What in Central 
America ? How is Central America divided ? What is Balize ? What is the 
climate of Mexico ? Owing to tho inequalities of the surface and the varieties 
of climate, what productions may be found ? 

3. What minerals are abundant? For what productions is Balize noted ? 
Is Mexico noted for manufactures ? How is the sinrface of Yucatan ? What 
political division is Yucatan ? What natural divison ? Describe the city of 
Mexico. What are the leading exports of Mexico ? Of Yucatan ? 

4. What city is the capital of the Republic of Guatemala ? Of what state 
is Comayagua the capital ? What city is the capital of the Republic of Costa 
Rica ? Of the Republic of San Salvador ? Of the Republic of Nicaragua ? 
Where is the Gulf of Tehuantepec ? What celebrated volcanoes in Mexico? 
Where is Cape St. Lucas ? 

5. Wliat seaports in Yucatan ? What noted volcanoes in Central America ? 
In what state of Central America is the volcano of Cartage ? Where is tho 
Gulf of Fonseca? What river is the outlet of Lake Nicaragua? Where 
is Matamoras? San Luis Potosi? Valladolid? Acapulco? Mazatlan? 
Tampico? Guadalaxara? 

ON THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

6. Where are the West India Islands ? How are they divided ? What are 
the Caribbean Isles sometimes called ? To what nations do the greater part 
of the West Indies belong ? Which are the isles belonging to the British ? 
Of these, which one is the largest ? How is that island situated ? What Im- 
portant commercial city on that island ? 

7. Where are the Bahamas ? What is their supposed number ? For what 
is Turk's Island noted ? Are all the Bahamas inliabited ? In what do the 
shores and creeks of some of the islands abound ? By whom are these isles in- 
habited ? What are their leading pursuits ? What town is the seat of govcru- 
mcnt ? Where is it ? 
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8. What cbannel lies between the Bahamas and Cuba ? What passage be- 
tween the Caicos Isles and Marignana ? Between Crooked and Lon^' Islands? 
Between St. Salvador and Elenthera ? For what is St Salvador noted ? What 
b the chief article cultivated in the Bahama Isles ? What are the leading ex- 
ports ? Which is the most southerly of the Bahamas ? I. 

9. Through what channel would you pass from Inagua to Jamaica ? How 
far distant is this isle from Hayti ? What mountains traverse it ? How is die 
coast? By whom is Jamaica chiefly inhabited? What articles are exten- 
dveiy manufactured? Describe Kingston. 

10. Where are the Virgin Isles? What three of these isles belong to Great 
Britain ? Describe the Island of Anguilla. What island to the south-east, be- 
longing to the same nation? What family hold this island under a lease? 
Where is St. Kitts ? In what direction from St. Kitts is Nevis ? 

11. What island lies about 40 miles north of Guadeloupe ? A . . . . • a. De- 
scribe ^be capital of that island. What island belonging to the British, be- 
tween Nevis and Guadaloupe ? What are the chief productions of Moutserrat ? 
What town is the capital? What the capital of St Kitts? Of Antigua? 
Of Nevis? 

LESSON Lxrmi 

REVIEW QUESTIONS OONTINUED. 

1. What large bland belonging to the British, lies south of Guadeloupe ? 
Describe that island. Wheoe b. St. Lucia? St. Vincent? What island lies 
about 90 miles to the east of St. Vincent ? Describe Barbadoes. What town 
b the capital of St. Lucia ? Of St. Vincent ? 

2. Where b Grenada Island ? What cluster of bles to the north, b a de- 
pendency of Grenada? For what b the capital of Grenada noted? What 
large island lies off the north-east coast of South America ? To what natioii 
does it hef.sDg ? What town b the capital ? 

3. What bland lies north-east of Trinidad ? To whom does it belong ? 
Which are the islands included m the Danish Antilles ? Describe St. Thomas. 
Which b the largest and most southerly of the Danish Isles ? Describe Santa 
Cruz ? To what nation does the Island of St. Bartholomew belong? Do the 
Swedes possess any other bland in the West Indies ? 

4. Which are the isles included in the French Antilles ? Which one is the 
largest ? Between what British bles b Guadeloupe situated ? Where is the 
Island of St. Martin ? Do the French have possession of the entire island ? 
To whom belongs the southern part of the bland ? 

5. Describe the Island of Guadeloupe. What town b the seat of govern- 
ment ? What blands are dependencies of Guadeloupe ? Whore b Martinique ? 
Which b its most important town ? Is that town the capital ? Which are the 
Uands belonging to the Dutch ? Where b St Eustatins? To what b the 
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island salject ? What island is noted for its salt and Mme woiks ? 6. A. 
To what does the island of Ciira9oa awe its importance ? 

6. What islands of the West Indies belong to Spain ? Winch one of thess 
is the laigest ? Describe the general character of the saifaoe. What are its 
chief prodnctions? In what do the manufactures chiefij consist ? What city 
is the capital ? 

7. How is the harbor of Havana defended ? By whom is Cuba Inhabited ? 
What form the leading artides of export from Cuba ? What passage separates 
San Domingo from P<H*to Rico ? How much <^ Forto Rico is under cnltiya- 
tion ? What is the climate ? What the soil ? 

8. How is the cf^ital situated ? What large island lies between Cuba and 
Porto Rico ? Who inhabit this iriand ? Does this idand belong to any Eu- 
ropean power ? What city is the capital of the Haytien Empire ? What the 
capital oi the Republic of Dominica ? What rivers in Hayti ? Where is the 
Bay of Goncuves ? Scotch Bay ? 

9. On what island are the following towns situated, viz.: — ^Matansas? 
Spanish Town ? Jeremie ? Ponce ? Manzanillo ? Falmouth ? Anx Cayes ? 
Aguadilla? Gonaives? Port Royal? Principe? Santiago de Cuba? 
Port Platte? Nuevitas? Trinidad? Batabano? 



• ••■ 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

IES9DK LX2DL 

MAP STUDIES. — Stotematicallt Arranoedw 

Mention the tauThdariea of the following Countries^ vis,: — ^New 
Granada, Venezuela, British Gniana, Dntcli Guiana, French Guiana, 
Brazil, Uruguay, La Plata, Patagonia, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
snd Paraguay. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ fnz, •*— 
Chagres, Aspinwall, Panama, Oarthagena, Mompox, Santa Martha, 
Socorro, Pasto, Popayan, Buenaventura, Bogota, — ^Maracaybo, Trux- 
illo, Valencia, La Guayra, Cabaooas, Barcelona, Cumana, Gnayana, 
Esmeralda, Atures, Angostura, — Geoboetown, New Amsterdam,— 
Pabamabibo, — Oateiwe, — Egas, Coary, Moura, Barra, Borba, Obidos, 
Santarem, Macapo, Souzel, Para, Barras, Maranham, Parnaiba, Seara, 
Oeiras, Natal, Pemambuco, Alagoas, Pambo, Sergipe, Bahia, Urubu, 
Porto Seguro, Porto Alegre, Diamantino, Espiritu Santo, Villa Bioa, 
Sio Janeibo, San Paulo, Laguna, Porto Alegre, Guy aba, Villa Bellai 
^alsamo, Porto Imperial, and Villa Boa. 
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PART n. 

State the situation qf the following Cities and Towns^ c«5.; — 
Maldonado, Monte Video, Oolonia, — Salta, Tucuman, Oorrientes, 
Santa Fe, Buenos Atees, Mendoza, Rioja, Catamarca, Santiago, 
Cordova, — ^Port Oopiapo, Ooquimbo, Quillota, Valparaiso, Talcahuana, 
Concepcion, Valdivia, Curico, Santiago, — Santa Cruz, Tarija, Cobija, 
Potosi, Cochabamba, La Paz, Chuquisaoa, — Caxamarca, Lagnna, 
Sarayacu, Cuzco, Puno, Arica, Arequipa, Pisco, Callao, Lima, Pasco, 
Caxatambo, Truxillo, Huanta, — Quito, Omaguas, Cnenca, Guayaquil, 
Riobamba, — ^Itapua, AssuMmoN, and Concepcion. 

LESSON LXXI. 
MAP STUDIES. — Ststematicallt Arranged. 

Describe the follomng Islands^ viz, : — ^Los Roques, Orchilla, Tor- 
tuga, Blanquilla, Margarita, Trinidad, Joannes, Maranham, Falkland 
Isles, Georgia, Fuegian Isles, Adelaide, Hanover, Wellington, Chiloe» 
Juan Fernandez, and St. Felix. 

Describe the following Peninsulas, viz. : — South America, — ^Pata- 
gonia, — St. Joseph, and Tres Montes. 

Describe the following Capes^ viz. : — Gallinas, Barima, Orange, 
North, St. Roque, Frio, St. Maria, San Antonia, Corrientes, Blanco 
(east), De la Virgines, Horn, Montes, Mexillones, Aguja, Blanco, 
and Francisco. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges, viz. : — ^Pacaraima, Aca- 
ray, Brazilian, Andes, Geral, and Cordillera Grande. 

Describe the following Peaks* — Cayambe, Chimborazo, Ohuqui- 
bamba, Sorato, Dlimani : — ^Volcanoes, — Pichincha, Antisana, .Cotopaxi, 
Arequiba, and Aconcagua. 

LESSON LXXH. 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematicaixt Arranged. 

Describe th^ follomng Gulfs and Bays, mz. : — ^Darien, Venezuela, 
Paria, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, Paranagua, Blanco, St. Matthias, St. 
George's, Penas, Corcobado, Concepcion, Morena, Guayaquil, Chooo, 
and Panama. 

Describe the followi'ng Straits, viz. : — ^Magalhaeiis and Chacoa. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz. : — Maracaybo, Patos, Mirim, 
nticaca, Aullagas, and Porongos. 
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PART n. 

Describe the following Rivers, — ^Atrato, Magdalena, Oauoa,— 
Orinoco, Oassiquiare, Guaviare, Meta, Apure, Caroni,— Essequibo, 
Surinam, Maroni, Oyapok, Amazon, Napo, Putumayo, Yapura, Negro, 
Branco, Huallaga, Ucayale, Apurimac, Urubaraba, Javary, Jutay, 
Jurua, Purns, Madeira, Beni, Mamore, Guapore, Tapsgos, Xingu, — 
Para, Tocantins, Araguay : — 

Parnaiba, Potenji, St. Francisco, Doce, Paraiba, Rio de la Plata^ 
Uruguay, Parana, Parnahyba, Rio Grande, Paraguay, Pilcomayo, 
Vermejo, Tarija, Jujuy, Salado, Quarto, — Salado, Colorado, Rio Negro, 
Oamarones, — Dulce, Tala, and Medinaa. 

LESSON LXXXn. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Area In square miles, 6,500,000. Population, 17,000,000. 

Geographical Positioii, etCt — South America, a vast peninsula of a tri- 
angular form, occupies the southern half of the American or Western 
Continent. Its length from north to south is about 4,000 miles, and 
from east to west, its greatest breadth is about one-fourth less. 

Pbysieal CharaeteristieSt— Three great mountain systems diversify tho 
surface, as follows, viz. ; — the Andes, which stretch along the western 
coast, from southern Patagonia to the Isthmus of Panama; the Parima, 
or Pacaraima Mountains, which extend along the southern border 
of Yenezuela, a distance of about 600 miles, separating the plains of 
the Orinoco from those of the Rio Negro ; and the Brazilian Moun- 
tains, consisting of two great ranges running parallel to the coast of 
Brazil, with several diverging chains. 

Between the Andes on the one side, and the monntain systems of 
Southern Yenezuela and Brazil upon the other, extends a vast plain. 
This great plain may be divided into three parts, — the Re^on of the 
Llanos, or Savannahs (level grassy tracts), which occupy a great part 
of the basin of the Orinoco; the Region of the Selvas, or forest plains, 
which spreads over the lower portion of the basin of the Amazon, as 
far as the annual inundations of that river extend ; and the Re^on 
of the Pampas of La Plata. 

Inhabitants, History, ete. — The greater part of the inhabitants are 
descendants of the native Indians ; some of these are semi-civilized and 
others are still in a savage state. The ruling people are the descend- 
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mlfl of Europeans, mostly Spaniards and Portngnese. Newly the 
whole of SonUk America, for about throe centuries antecedent to the 
■praaent, was waAar the control of Knropeao Governments. 

BpMn tflok posaeaaiwi of a great part of the northern, and almost all 
the western coasts, besides large tracts in the interior, and Portngal of 
the present Empire of Brazil. The Spamah portions have become in- 
dependent. Brazil is under the dominion of a legitimate sovereign, 
and Gaiana is a colonial possession estalilisbed by Qreat Britain, 
France, and HcJIand. 

THE EEPOBLICOF HEW 

GRANADA. 
Aki Id Bi|. miles, 522,000. Pop., 2,243,000. 

CMgrapUtal PmIUoii. — This 
oonntry occupies the north-west 
part of Soutli America, between 
the Padfio Ocean aLd the npper 
coarse of the Orinoco, 

It extends westward to the 
boundary of Oosta Rica in Oential 
America, including the Isthmoa 
of Darien, or Panama. 
SotAmc — Several chains of the Andes based upon elevated table- 
lands overspread a large portioa of the country. These traverse the 
western part from north to south. East of the monntains are ezten- 
aive llanos, or plains. 

SsU, etc.— The eoU is exceedingly fertile, and the climate is hot and 
unhealthy, except on the elevated table-land. In the uplands wheat 
and other grains are prodaced, and in the river badns, and along 
the coasts, coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, sngar, tobacco, together with 
various medicinal herbs, aai tropical iroits. 

The Uafici affbrd pasturage for immense herds of cattle and 
horses, and the forests are rich in. dye and cabinet woods. Hiner- 
ala are abundant, particnlarly gold, silver, pUtina, and rock salt. 
About GO miles north of Bogota, are the famous emerald mines, which 
supply a great part of the world with this precions stone. 

Natural Culoglttes. — North-east of,.aiid near the city of Bogota, in 
the celebrated Cataract of Teqnendama, in the River Bogota — a, branch 
of the Uagdalena. The height of this cataract is about 670 feet, and 
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the Tridth of the stream 86 feet. The Katara] Bridgei of Icononeo 
tie also iQQch celebrated. The largest coosiats of a natural arch of 
etODS 50 feet long, and 40 iride, stretching over a chaam (throagh 
which rcdis a swift torrent) at an elevatioa of 818 feet aboTe the bbt- 
face of the wat«r. 

likiUtaite, ete.— The popolation is composed of Whites, IndiaoB, 
Kogroes and mixed races. Agricoltnre is in a rude state. The farm- 
ers ore ohieSy ocoopied in raising livestock. 



TniT«lliig F»dHtlBS.— In the monntdnous districts there are no 
roads, and individuals are carried on a kind of hasket-chair on the 
tiaclcB of porters. la other parts, mnles form the chief means of con- 
veyance. The method of crossing Btreams is hj ropes stretched from 
one Nde to the other with sling and bosket, in which the traveler 
■eats himself, and is polled safely over. 

Steamboats now ply on the Uagdelena, which will mnch facilitate 
the developroent of the coontry ; and a railroad, recently hnilt, spans 
the latbmna of Panama. 

HiDDAietBrca asd Experts. — Uannfactnres are of the simplest hinds. 
Commerce rec^ves considerable attenlioji. The chief articles of ex- 
port are hides, specie and bullion. 

Qtlcs. — BoooTA, the capital city, is sitnat«d in a fertile plain on thfl 
left banic of the Bogota, nearly 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
All the houses are low, in consequence of the apprehension of earth- 
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qoakes ; and are bnilt of snn-dried brick, whitewashed and coTered 
with tiles. Churches and convents cover nearly half the city. 

Oabthagbna, sitnated on Carthagena Bay, is the chief seaport and 
naval arsenal of the republic. It is connected with the Ifagdalena by 
acanaL 

PoPATAH lies in a fertile plain near the Oanca Biver. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly mulattoes'and negroes. 

LESSON T.TYYm. 

THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 

Area in sq, miles, 427,000. Popnlation, l,824,00a 

GeognpUical Podttoiu— Venezuela lies between New Grenada on 
the west and Guiana on the east ; and extends from the Brazilian em- 
pire to the waters of the Caribbean Sea. 

SuftM*— The greater part of the surface is a vast plain. There 
are some mountain ridges in the south and west. 

Soil, Cttnute, etc.— The soil is very productive. The climate is 
warm, and as there is little variety of surface, a high temperature 
generally prevails. The year is divided into two seasons — ^the wet 
and the dry. All the tropical products grow here luxuriantly. Ani- 
mals and insects are numerous, and pearl oysters are found along the 
coast. 

InhabitaiitS) etc. — The population may be divided into three classes 
— ^Whites, Indians and mixed races. The whites are chiefly engaged 
in agricultural and commercial pursuits. "* 

TrtTenng FaelUtles«— There are no good roads and bridges. Travel- 
ing and inland comnerce are carried on by means of mules and lamas. 

■umfaetnres and £xport8.r— Manufactures are few, and very simple; 
and the exports consist of a great variety of tropical plants, together 
with cattle, and the several articles of trade which they yield. 

Cttlcs. — Oaracoas, the Gapita],^es in a valley, about 12 miles dis- 
tant from its port. La Guayra. This city is noted as having been the 
birth-place of General Bolivar. 

Masaoatbo, on the left. bank of Lake Marataybo, carries on an 
active trade with the interior. Many of the inhabitants are engaged 
.in navigating the lake. 

La Guayba and Cumana are seaports on the Oaribbean Sea. 

Akgostitba is the chief place of trade in the valley of the Orinoco. 
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THE COLONIES OF GUIANA. 

Area in sq. milea, 141,000. Popnlation, 214,000. 

Geographical Positioii, etc* — This portion of Northern South Amer« 
ica is situated directly east of Venezuela, along the Atlantic coast, 
between the mouth of the Orinoco and that of the O japok. It con- 
sists of three colonies belonging to France, Holland, and Great Britam, 
called respectively, French, Dutch and British Guiana. 

Siirfaee« — ^Along the coast the land is low and flat, so that the 
country appears, upon approaching it, like a line of trees growing out 
of the water. It is level for some distance inland, and in the south it 
is somewhat hilly and mountainous. 

SoU, Gimate, etc« — The soil is very rich, in consequence of being 
covered with water during the rainy season. The climate is hot. 
On the coast there are two winters, or rainy seasons, and two dry 
seasons, during the year. Vegetation is luxuriant. Dye, and other 
valuable woods, spices, and fruits and plants peculiar to tropical coun- 
tries, are plentiful. Insects are numerous. Ant-hillocks have been 
seen as high as 15 or 20 feet, and nearly 100 feet in circumference. 

Inhabitants, etet — The interior is chiefly inhabited by various Indian 
tribes. The coast and settled districts are occupied by^uropean set- 
tlers, Negroes and mixed races. The leading object of pursuit among 
the settlers is the cultivation of sugar and coffee-plantations. Most 
of the negroes are slaves, except in the British and French colonies. 

TraTeling Facilipes.— The chief mode of traveling is by boats on the 
various rivers which traverse the country. Canals are being con- 
structed in some parts. 

Blaiiiifaetares and Exports.— Manufactures are very few and unim- 
portant. The chief exports are coffee, sugar, rum, molasses, indigo, 
fruits and spices* 

Towns. — Geobgbtowk, the capital of British Guiana, lies on the 
east .bank of the Demerara, about one mile above its month. The 
streets are traversed by canals. 

Paramabibo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, is located on the west 
bank of the Surinam, about six miles above its mouth. The streets 
of the town are ornamented with rows of orange, lemon and tama- 
rind trees. 

Oayennb, the capital of French Guiana, is situated on the Island 
of Cayenne, which is near the coast of Continental Guiana. It is 
noted for its trade in Cayenne pepper. 



THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 
Are<l(9»I.ii>Has,3,ne,S0a Pop,, e.O«5,H>0 

GMsraphlc^ PoslUon, tc— This 

vast empire comprebeuds the 

I eastern, and a great part of the 

central portion of the South Amer- 

. icon PeniosDla. It possesses a 

coastline of 3,700 miles inleDgth. 

Sirfaee.— The northern part of 

Brazil consists chiefly of a Tast 

plain, throngh which flow the Amazon and its tribntaries. The 

shores of the east coast are generally low, but gradnally rise to the 

monutainons region whioh tarn parallel to tlie coast, from SO to 160 

nulee inland. 

Minor ranges intersect the other parts of the empire, enclosing 
tracts, some elevated, and others low-lyiof; plains. Along the wat«r- 
courses are ntunerona dense and almost impenetrable forests. 

Soil, Qlnate, ett.— The soil is generally fertile, and vegetation ex- 
ceedingly Inxnriant. The climate may l>e characterized as mild and 
agreeable, except in the north. In Brazil, as in all other re^ons 
sonth of the equator, the order of the seasons is the reverse of oars, 
December, Jannar^^nd Tehrnary are their hottest months. The 
forests abound with osefnl and ornamental woods. 

The banana forms the principal part of the food of &.6 Indians, 
and the Soar of the Cassava root is moch used hy the lees wealthy 
ckssee. Other tropical frnits and plants are abundant. 

The forests swarm with wild animals, and a great variety of birds 
of the richest plumage ; the plains afford postarage for nnmerons 
herds of wild cattle. The diamond mines of Braidl are exceedingly 
valaable. 

Inhabitants, etc— The hihabitants consiBt of Whites, chiefly of For- 
tugaese descent ; Negroes, mixed races, and several savage tribes of 
native Indians. The cnltivation of the soil, and the labor in the 
mines, are performed by the negro slaves. 

Travelliig Fullltles,— All goods are transported, either on the backs 
of mules, or horses, as scarcely any part of the empire is passable for 
carriages. 

8 and Expnti.— Mannfactores are yet in their iniiuir- 
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The ei{Hirte are principallj sngar, coffee and cotton', be^des wMch 
are liiili^s, lioms, tallow. Jerked bee^ cabinet and dyewoods, drugs, 
gDlcl 4iid dinmonds. 



CItlw.— Bio Jakbiso, the capital city, ^tuated on the west ude of 
tie bay, orharborof Rio, iatho principal eeatof the foreign commerce 
of the empire. 

The hoTiMS are generally built of granite, and tbe Streets mt«rBcct 
each otier at right angles, save where the beach, or the deoliTities of 
the hills forbid.. 

Fonntains, supplied by means of a magnificent oqnednct, which 
conducts the water from the adjacent raonntains, are nnmeronB. The 
eayirona of the city are exceedingly pioturesqne and beautiful, 

Faba, situated on the right bank of the Para, carries on consider- 
able trade in exporting cocoa, caontchono, or India roblier, isin- 
glass, rice and drags. 

Feritaiibooo, called also Reoifi:, is a commercial city of con^dw- 
able importance. 

Bahia, a large and flourishing commerdal oit; of Brazil, liea on 
*:he east side of the Bay of All Saints. 
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LESSON LIIXY. 

THE REPUBLIC OF URDGUAT 
Area in sq. milee, 70,000. Population, 250,000. 

GeograpMcal Poslttont — ^Urngnay, or Banda Oriental, lies north-east 
of the estnarj of the Kio de la Plata, and extends from the Hmgnay 
River to the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. "* 

Siirfiice* — Along the coast it is level, and almost destitute of trees ; 
in the centre moontainons, and the rest of the territory undulating. 

Sofl) Climate, etet — The soil is for the most part good, and the cli- 
mate, though damp, is temperate and saluhrious. Cattle and horses 
form the wealth of the inhahitants. Only a sufficient amoxmt of 
agricultural produce is raised for home consumptiont 

Inhabitants. — ^The majority of the inhabitants are Indians; some 
civilized, and others in a savage state. 

Traveliiig Facilities. — These are few, and of a very inferior order. 

MannfiictBres and Exports. — ^Manufactures are unimportant. The 
exports are hides, beef, butter, hair and feathers. 

Tewns. — Monts-yideo, the capital, has a good port on the left side 
of the estuary of the La Plata, about 100 miles distant from Buenos 
Ayres, and is the chief city of the republic. 

MALDONAno, situated on the same estuary, about 60 miles east of the 
capital, is a well fortified seaport town. 

LA PLATA, OR THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

Area !n aq. mlleSi 920,000. Pop., 764,000. 

Ciesgrapliical PosittoB.— La Plata 
lies south of Bolivia, and north 
of Patagonia. 

Surface.— In the north and west 
it is mountainous ; and the cen- 
tral and southern parts are vast 
pampas, much resembling the prai- 
Th« Flag of Biwnos Ayw., or u Watii. rfcs of Wcstem North Amcrica. 

Soil, Climate, etc.— The soil is 
generally good, but not a thousandth part of the land is under culti- 
vation. In the mountainous regions, and on the coast, the dimate is 
mild. Very destructive winds, or hurricanes, sometimes sweep over 
the pampas. 
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Fruits and plants common to both the temperate and trc^ical 
climes are here produced; bat cattle, horses, mules, aud the articles 
of traffic obtained from them, are the chief dependence. 

Inlialiitaiits, etc* — ^The population mainly consists of Spaniards, 
Creoles, native Indians, and Negroes. 

The guaehoa^ or shepherds of the pampas, lead a wandering life, 
hunting wild«eattle. They take them by means of a lasso, which they 
manage with great dexterity ; and woe be to the animal that comes 
within reach of the lasso, for his career is at an end. 

TrsTeling Facilities. — The roads are generally better than in most 
parts of South America. The rivers of La Plata afford immense fa- 
cilities for transportation. 

Mannfactiires and Exports* — Manufactures are few, consisting chiefly 
of coarse woolen stuffs, leather, and turned wares. Hides, horns, 
horsehair, wool, ostrich feathers, and salted meats, are among the lead- 
ing articles of export. 

Cities. — Buenos Aybes, the capital of the State of Buenos Ayres, is 
situated on the south-west side of the Eio de la Plata (which is here 
86 miles wide), about 150 miles from its mouth. The city is built 
with great regularity, and carries on an extensive trade with the United 
States and Great Britain. Ships drawing 1 6 feet water cannot approach 
the city, the harbor being obstructed by sand-banks. They anchor 
about seven miles distant, and load and nnload by means of lighters. 

Pabana, located on the Parana Eiver, opposite Santa F6, is now 
the capital of the Argentine Eepnblic. Mekdoza, situated on a high 
plain, at the foot of the Andes, is the entrep6t for the trade between 
Ohili and La Plata. Salta, located on a small branch of the Salado, 
is noted for its trade in hides and mules. 

PATAGOITIA. 

Area In square miles, 800,000. Popnlation, 120,000. 

Geograplilcal Podtlon* — ^Patagonia embraces all the sonthern ex- 
tremity of South America south of Ohili and La Plata. 

Snr&ce* — ^The western part is traversed by the Andes, and the 
eastern consists of a succession of terraces. 

Soil, Climate, etc. — So little is known of the interior, that but little 
idea can be formed as to the nature of the soil. Along the east coast 
it is sterile, and on and near the Bio Negro, the soil is adapted to 
wheat and other grains. The climate is generally oold« 
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Water-fowl and seals, in great nambers, frequent the roc^ shores. 

Iihtblbui(«>— The oonntry ia thinly inhabited by Indian tribes, who 
are as barborona oa the country is desolate. They lead a nomadic 
life; consequently, their habitations are small and movable, consist- 
ing merely of a ft'amework of stakes covered with the skins of 
animals, 

LESSON LXXXn 

■ --■ THE REPUBLIC OF CHILL 
Ai» In eq, mll«i,lTn.0On. Fo[l, 1,SM,0CKL 

nn.— Ohili ia 



in the western part of Sonth 
America, and extenito from the 
Desert of Ataoama on the north 
h) Patagonia on the sonth, and 
from the Andes to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
SarhM. — In the north, the land 
e t«rraoeB f^om the coast ; in the south, the branches 
of the Andes cross the country, forming numerous valleys, and te> 
minate abruptly at the coast ; in the middle |iart of Ohili, the land 
ia generally level. 

The sea-coast of Chili, compared with the entire sor&oc, bimmenae, 
and affords several good harbors. 

EMI, CUBole, etci — The soil of the midland vales ia rich ; in other 
parts it is sandy and dry. The climat« ia t«mperate and healthy. The 
four seasons here occur as in the United States, only in reversed 
order. In some parts of Korthem Ohili, years pass without rain'a 
foiling, bat dews are frequent and heavy. Earthqnakea often oconr 
and volcanoes are numerous. 

Indian com, wheat, and other grains, are eztenmvely onltivat«d. 
The figs and olives of Chili are said to be of superior flavor, and the 
grape is cultivated with great ancceaa. Minerals are abundant — silver 
and copper arc the most profitable. Large quantities of the latter ore 
are annually shipped to Swansea, in Wales, and a great amount ia sent 
to the United States. 

Inbabttanti, etc— The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards, Kestizoes 
and Indians. Agriculture and mining form the leading pursuits. 
naTcIlBg FadBtlest— These are, as yet, few and imperfect A rail- 
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road is in contemplation from Valparaiso to the capital, a distance of 
about 70 miles. The tracks through the yallejs and ravines are 
passable only by mules. 

lUEBfiictiireg and Exports* — The chief manu&ctures are earthenware 
jars, hempen cloths, cordage, soap, tallow, leather and brandy. The 
leading exports are metals, hides, wheat, jerked beef, wool and hemp. 
Much grain is sent to California. 

Cities* — Sabtiaoo, the capital, lies at the foot of the Andes on the 
river Maypocha. The houses are J^nilt low, owing to the apprehension 
of earthquakes. 

Valparaiso, situated on the coast of the Pacific, is the chief sea- 
port of Chili, and one of the most flourishing seats of trade on the 
west coast of South America. Coquimbo, on the Coquimbo Biver, 
about one mile distant from the Pacific, is noted for its trade in miner- 
als and chinchilla skins. 

THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 

Area la sq. miles, 460,000. Popnlatfon, 1,700,000. 

CieognpUcal Posltfon*— Bolivia lies north of La Plata, between 
Peru and BraziL A small portion of its western frontier borders on 
the Pacific. 

Surface* — The western part is traversed by ridges of the Andes, 
and in the east are extensive plains. Ihe coast district is a sterile 
desert. The great plateau, on whose surface reposes Lake Titicaca, is 
over 12,000 feet above the level of the Pacific. 

Soil, Climate, etc* — The soil is for the most part fertile, and the cli- 
mate varies much in different parts of the country, according to the 
elevation and the distance from the equator. 

In the more elevated parts Indian com, wheat, and other grains 
are cultivated ; and in the lower districts the various tropical fruits 
and plants are raised to some extent. Cinchona trees, from which 
Peruvian bark is obtained, are numerous. 

InliaUtants* — Nearly three-fourths are either Indians or mixed 
races. Some of the native Indian tribes are intelligent and indus- 
trious, and others are still in a savage state. Agriculture and mining 
form the chief pursuits. 

Traveling Facilities*— Roads are few and poor. Wheeled vehicles 
are not used. Gk>ods are transported on the backs of mules and other 
beasts of burden. 
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SamiflMtims and Eiport6«--Mannfactnres are few. Ootton goods, 
and dotlus of llama and alpaca hair, glass wares, leather, silver and hats 
of Vienna wool, are made to a limited extent. The leading articles 
of export are precions metals, wool, hats, and Peruvian bark. 

Citlesi — Ghuquisaoa or Snore, the capital, lies in a fine valley upon 
the table-land of the interior, about 9,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. It has a large and handsome cathedral. 

OocHABAMBA is situatcd in a rich and well cultivated district, on 
the south side of a spur of the Andes. 

La Paz, located on a small stream, a tributary of the Beni, is the 
chief city of Bolivia, and carries on an extensive transit trade. 

LESSON ixxyn. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PERU. 
Area in square miles, 520,00a Population, 2,107,000. 

Cleo^pliicil FMltleik— Peru lies south of Ecuador and west of Brazil 
and Bolivia. 

Snrfkee. — It embraces three distinct regions, — ^the mountainous, or 
central region, the narrow plain, between the Andes and the ocean, 
and the great plains, which extend eastward from the Andes to the 
interior of Brazil. Volcanoes are numerous. 

S0II9 Climate, ete. — The soil is fertile in some parts, and the climate 
varies according to the elevation. In the mountain region it is cold, and 
here and- in the eastern plains, the rains are abundant daring six 
months of the year, while on the coast it is uniformly hot, and no 
rain ever falls, though dense mists are of frequent occurrence. 

Grains and rice flourish in the temperate districts, and the warmer 
valleys supply abundant crops of tropical plants and fruits. The 
mountain region abounds in minerals. The coca plant, which sup- 
plies the place of the tobacco leaf, is much cultivated both in Peru 

and Bolivia. 

Large quantities of guano, which is extendvely used both in 

Europe and our own country as a manure, have been exported 

from the little group of the Ohincha Islands, lying off the coast of 

Peru, about 160 miles from Lima. 

Inliabitantg. — ^These are similar in character to those of the other 

South American States. The Whites do not equal one-seventh of the 

entire population. The Indians of Pern are the descendants of races 
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who had attained considerable civilization prior to the discovery of 
the New Worid. Agriculture is the chief employment, and mining 
receives some attention. 

TraYeling Facilities*— The internal trade is much impeded for want 
of good roads. 

Mannfaetiires and Exports* — Coarse cotton and woolen cloths, 
leather clOaks and jewelry are manufactured to some extent. 

The exports consist of bullion, chinchilla skins, Peruvian bark, 
cotton, copper-ore, vicuna, aJpaca and sheep's wool, hides and sugar. 
The exports of guano in 1852, amounted to 220,500 tons, 32,000 of 
which were sent to our own country, and the rest to Europe. 

Cities* — Lima, the capital and largest city, is situated on the small 
Biver Bimac, about six miles distant from its port Gallao, on the 
Pacific. Like most of the Spanish cities, Lima has a large square in 
the centre, where all the streets terminate. 

Ouzoo, situated on a tributary of the Ucayale, is the chief city in 
the mountain region, and the second in the country in size and p<jpu- 
lation. Abioa is a small seaport both for Peru and Bolivia. 

THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR. 
Area in sqaare miles, 820,000. Population, 620,000. 

Geographical Position* — ^Ecuador lies between New Granada and 
Peru, and extends from Brazil to the Pacific Ocean. 

Surface* — The western part is traversed by the Andes, and the east- 
em forms part of the great central plain of South America. • 

Soil, Climate, etc* — The soil is fertile, and the climate on the coast 
is hot, while in the elevated table-lands it is that of perpetual spring, 
though this country lies in the centre of the torrid zone. The pro- 
ductions are similar to those of New Granada. Turtles abound in the 
Amazon, and fish are plentiful on the coast of the Pacific. 

Inhabitants* — Indians and Mestizoes form the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Agriculture and mining are the chief employments. 

Cities* — Quito, the capital, lies nearly under the line of the equator, 
on a slope of the Volcano of Pichincha, at an elevation of 9,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Owing to the inequalities of the ground on which this city is built, 
its streets are irregular and uneven ; and so numerous are the crevices 
of the mountain, that many of the houses are built on arches. 

GuATAQTTiB, the chief seaport, lies on the west bank of Guayaquil 
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RiTer. It is divided into two towns connected by a bridge. The 
general appearance of tbe town is pleasing, but its streets are dirty, 
and tbe place is infested witb insects. 

Water is brought to the city from a distance in earthen jars. The 
harbor is good, and large ships can ascend to the town. 

LESSON LXXXVm. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. 

Area in sqoare miles, 84,000. Population, 800,000. 

CleegrtpUcil FositioB.— Paraguay, an inland peninsula of South 
America, lies south of Brazil, between the rivers Parana and Para- 
guay. 

SirfiMe* — ^It is generaUy level. A mountain chain traverses the 
centre of the territory, forming a water-«hed for several small streams, 
and causing them to flow in opposite directions. 

Soil, Climate, ete. — ^The soil (particularly those tracts that are in- 
undated during the rainy season, by the swelling of the frontier 
rivers) is very fertile, and the climate is moist and temperate. 

Grain, rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and the yerha mate^ or Para- 
guay tea, are among the chief products. Various drugs, — such 
as sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, nux vomica, and Peruvian bark are 
abundant. 

InliaMtants. — A nugority of the inhabitants are Indians, partially 
civilized; the Whites are, however, the ruling people. Agriculture 
and raising cattle, form the leading pursuits. 

TraveUiig FaeiUtlesr^These are chiefly by the River Paraguay. 

llanvfactvres and Exports* — There are no manufactures of note, and 
among the chief exports are cattle, and the articles of trade they 
yield, horses and Paraguay tea. 

Towns. — AssirMFTiON or Asin^oioN, the capital, lies on the left bank 
<^ the Paraguay, and carries on considerable trade, chiefly in tea, 
hides, and timber. 

GoNOKPOioN, is a small town on the ^same river, about 180 miles 
above Assumption. 

ISLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

The islands of Los Roques, Orchilla, Tortuga, Blanquilla, and 
Margarita, situated in the Caribbean Sea, belong to the Bepublio of 
Venezuela. 
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The Falkland Isles, situated in the South Atlantic Ocean, about 
800 miles from South Patagonia, consist of two large and about 200 
smaller islands. They belong to Great Britain. Vessels frequenting 
the South Seas are here supplied .with provisions and fresh water. 
Port William is the capital. 

The Fuegian Group embraces the islands lying south of the Strait 
of Magalhaens. They consist of a broken mass of rocks, hills, and 
forests, and are inhabited by a race of savages but little superior to 
the higher order of brutes. 

Ohilob is an island belonging to Ohili, from which it is separated 
by the narrow Strait of Ohacoa. 

JuAK Febnandez, two Islauds in the Pacific, lie opposite to the 
coast of Ohili. The one situated nearer to Ohili is noted as having 
been the residence of Alexander Selkirk ; and from his history Daniel 
Defoe is supposed to have composed his inimitable " Adventures of 
Bobinson Orusoe.'' These islands belong to the Ohilian government 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

UBCELLANEOIIS QUESnOKB ON THE OOUNTBIES OF SOUTH AMTCRTCA. 

LESSON LXmX. 

1. How is South America bonnded ? Of the countries of South America, 
which is the largest? Which the smallest? Which one is divided into three 
colonies? Which one is inhabited by savages, and has no capital city? 
Which one is an empire ? Which one forms an inland pemnsnla ? 

2. Which one lies entirely west of the Andes ? Which two border on the 
Caribbean Sea ? Wliich five on the Atlantic Ocean ? Which six on the 
Pacific Ocean ? Of the former, which one has the greatest extent of sea- 
coast ? Of the latter, which has the least extent of sea-coast ? 

3. What couitxy has a sea-coast both on the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean ? What one both on the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean ? Throngh 
what countries does the Amazon flow ? Through what the Rio de la Plata and 
its tributaries ? 

4. Which are the chief northern branches of the Amazon ? The sonthem ? 
What rivers form the Madeira ? Describe the Rio de la Plata. 

Bbuabk.— By some geographers this river is described as being formed by the PanuM 
and Uruguay Rivers ; by others as formed by the Parana and Paraguay. 
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5. What republic lies west of British Guiana ? What one sdll further 
west ? In what part of South America is New Granada ? What mountains 
traverse New Granada ? What is the character of the surface, east of the 
moimtains ? How is the climate of -this country ? Of what use are its im- 
mense plains? 

6. For what woods are the forests noted? Is this country noted for its 
manufactares ? By whom is it inhabited ? What natural curiosities in New 
Granada? What city is the capital? How are the houses in this city gen- 
erally built? Why? 

7. What city is the chief sea-port ? How is this city connected with the 
Magdalena ? How are the traveling facilities of New Granada ? What are 
the leading exports? What rivers in New Granada flow to the Orinoco? 
What to the Caribbean Sea ? 

8. Where is the Bay of Darien ? Where is the port of Buenaventura ? 
Panama? Santa Martha? In what direction is Popayan from Buenaven- 
tora ? Pasto from Popayan ? Popayan from Bogota ? Bogota from Carao- 
cas ? Of what republic is Caraccas the capital ? 

9. What town is the sea-port for Caraccas ? La G. What sea-port town 
farther east ? What is the character of the surface of Venezuela ? By whom 
is Venezuela inhabited ? What are the leading pursuits of the white popula- 
tion ? Describe the climate. 

10. What city is noted as having been the birth-place of General Bolivar ? 
By what means are passengers and goods transported to various parts of Vene- 
zuela ? How are the roads ? What large river crosses Venezuela ? By what 
river is the Orinoco connected with the Rio Negro ? 

Bemabk to teib Pupil. — ^The Gassiqaiare is remarkable for forming a navlgablo conneo- 
tlon between the two groat rivers, the Orinoco and the Amazon. It is abottt 170 miles in 
length, incladlng its windings. 

11. What city on the south bank of Orinoco River? Where is Truxillo? 
What city on the west shore of Lake Maracaybo ? What large island north of 
Venezuela ? T. What islands, in the Caribbean Sea, belong to Venezuela ? 
Where are the Colonies of Guiana ? To what nations do they belong ? 

12. What city is the capital of British Guiana ? Of Dutch Guiana ? Of 
French Guiana ? For what is Cayenne noted ? How is the land along the 
coast of Guiana ? How does it appear when approaching it from the water ? 
What are the chief productions ? 

13. By whom is Guiana inhabited ? In what employments are the settlers 
chiefly engaged ? How is the Brazilian Empire bounded ? How does Brazil 
compare in extent with the United States ? How with Europe ? What is the 
extent of its coast line ? How is Bahia situated ? In what direction is Btihia 
fiwn Pemamlmco ? Pemambuoo from Para ? How is Para situated ? 

8 
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LESSOITXa 

V 

KEVIEW QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 

1. Bj whom 18 Brazil inhabited ? What is the general character of thff 
surface of Brazil ? What the climate? What the soil ? What are the lead- 
ing industrial pnrsoits ? Who perform most of the labor ? Are the roads 
gcx>d? What are the chief prodnclions? What city ig the capital of the 
empire? How situated? 

2. Where iB Para? For what is it noted ? What cities on the coast of 
Brazil ? On what rivers are the following places^ viz. : — ^Balsamo ? Soozel ? 
Coaiy? Barras? Obidos? Moura? Borba? Santarem? Barra? De- 
scribe the following rivers : — St Francisco. Tocantins. Tapajos. Paxnaiba. 
Araguay. 

3. Is Brazil noted for the extent of its manufactures ? What are the lead- 
ing exports? What city lies about 200 miles north-west of Rio Janeiro? 
By what other name is this city called ? Onro I*reto. For what is it noted? 
As being in the vicinity of gold minesi which are worked by FngliaK oom^ 
panieSk 

4. What mountain ranges in Brazil ? What is the geographical pontion d 
Uruguay ? By what otiier name is it called ? What city is the capital ? 
Describe that city. What form the diief sources of wealth to tiie inhabitants 
of Uruguay ? Who are the inhabitants ? Does agricultural produce form a 
leading article of export ? Why ? 

5. What town in Uruguay opposite Buenos Ayies ? What sea-port town is 
ratnated about 60 miles east of Monte-Video ? About how far is Monte-Video 
from Buenos Ayres ? Buenos Ayres from the ocean ? How wide is the Plata 
River at Buenos Ayres ? Describe the harbor of Buenos Ayres. 

6. Of what countiy is Buenos Ayres the capital? How is La Plata 
bounded ? Is much of the land under cultivation ? What form the chief de- 
pendence of the inhabitants ? What fruits are common to this country? In 
what zone does nearly all of La Plata lie ? In what Brazil ? 

7. Is any part of Uruguay in the torrid zone ? Paraguay ? Are the travd* 
ing facilities of La Plata any better than in most of the countries of South 
America ? What are the chief manufactures ? It is stated that not a tho»> 
sandth part of the land in La Plata is under cultivation ;— is this owing to the 
poverty of the soil ? 

8. Describe the ffueu^oB, What town is the entrepot of the trade between 
Chili and La Plata? For what is Salta noted? Where is Ck>rrientes? 
Tucuman? Cordova? Santa Fe? What large peninsula lies south of La 
Plata ? Do we know much respecting this oountiy ? 

9. State what has been ascertained respecting its climate. What is its soil? 
Its productions ? What is the character of the inhabitants as for as known? 
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Have they any general goyemment ? Any capital city ? What conntiy ex- 
tends from Patagonia, westward of the Andes, to Bolivia ? 

10. For what is Chili noted ? For the extent of its coast, compared with 
its entire smr&ce. What is the character of the surface ? By whom is Chili 
inhabited ? What form the leading industrial pursuits ? What are the chief 
productions of Chili ? What is the climate ? 

11. What the soil ? What the chief manufactures ? Which are the im- 
portant cities ? Of these, which are seaports ? What destructive phencHnena 
sometimes occur in Chili, and in other countries of South America? For 
what is Coquimho noted f 

12. What republic lies between Peru and Brazil? How is Bolivia 
bounded ? What is the character of that part of Bolivia that borders on the 
Pacific? Where is Lake Aullagas? What river is the outlet of Lake 
Titicaea? The Desaguadero. 

18. Has Lake Aullagas any vinble outlet ? Doea Lake Titicaca oommu- 
mcate by any visible outlet with either the Atlantic or the Pacific ? How many 
feet above the level of the Pacific is Lake Titicaca ? What trees are numer- 
ous in the forests of Bolivia ? 

14. Are the roads of Bolivia adapted to wheeled vehicles? How then are 
goods transported ? What races form the majority of the inhabitants ? Axe 
all the Indians, savages ? What are the leading industrial pursuits ? Are any 
of the inhabitants engaged in manufacturing pursuits ? 

15. What are the chief articles manufactured ? What city is the capital 
of Bolivia ? Where is Cochabamba ? La Paz ? What two celebrated lofty 
mountain peaks in Bolivia ? What small seaport town has Bolivia on the Pa^ 
cific? C. Does Lake Titicaca lie wholly in Bolivia? Where is Potosi? 
Cochabamba ? 

LESSON XGL 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS 00NTIN17ED. 

1. What two countries lie between Bolivia and Ecuador? Which one is 
further west? Wljit political division is Peru? What proportion of the in- 
habitants of Peru are whites ? From what races are the Indians of Peru de- 
soended ? How is the surface of Peru divided ? 

2* Does it rain frequently on the coast plain ? What are the chief produc- 
tions? How is the climate ? What city is the capital ? How far from Lima 
is its port CaUao ? On what small river is Lima situated ? What town is a 
seaport both for Pern and Bolivia ? 

3. Where is the city of Cuzco? TmxUlo? What large river has Its 
source in Peru ? What country north of Peru ? Has Ecuador, any seacoast ? 
On what ocean? Has Paraguay? Has Uruguay? What country lies 
Dorth-west of Uruguay ? 
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4. West of La Plata? North of ChUi ? West of BoUvia ? How is Eon* 
ador bounded ? What town is the chief seaport ? What city is the capital ? 
Describe it. Describe the surface of Ecuador. What are the chief pix>dao« 
tions ? What lofty mountain peaks in Ecuador ? 

5. In Peru ? What lofty volcano north-east of Santiago ? Of what Re- 
public is Santiago 'the capital ? In what direction is Buenos Ayres from San- 
tiago ? Assumption from Buenos Ayres ? Of what Republic is Assumption 
the capital ? 

6. Between what rivers is Paraguay situated ? Is Paraguay a mountain- 
ous country? What race forms the minority of the inhabitants? Is the 
country governed by the Indians ? What town on the Paraguay, about 130 
miles above Assumption? What are the eading exports of Paraguay? 
Mention some of the chief productions. 

7. What country lies south of Paraguay? South of La Plata? ^Hiare 
are the Falkland Isles ? How far distant are they from Southern Patagonia ? 
How many islands in this group ? To whom do they belong ? What town is 
the capital ? For what do vessels frequpjit those islands ? 

8. What islands compose the Fuegian group ? By whom are they in- 
habited ? Where is the Island of Chiloe ? To what Republic does it belong ? 
What strait separates It from Continental Chili ? Where are the islands of 
Juan Fernandez ? 

9. For what is the one nearest to Chili noted ? To whom do these isl- 
ands belong ? In how many zones does South America lie ? Can we judge 
respecting the climate of a country wAdiy on its distance from the Equator? 
As a general thing, do not the countries near the Equator have the hottest 
climates ? 

10. Do you suppose that the weather is uniformly as warm in La Plata 
and Chili, as in Ecuador and New Granada? If the climate of a country dif- 
fers materially from that of another, would you expect their productions to be 
similar ? 

11. In what zone is vegetation most liixuriant? In what zone is the 
greatest number of ftTiimali^ and insects ? In what zone is there the least 
vegetation ? In what zone do yon live ? In what hemisphere ? In what 
grand division of the earth ? 

12. In what country of that grand division ? In what state ? What city 
is its capital ? In what direction is the place where you reside, from the capi- 
tal city of the United States ? Through what bodies of water would you past 
in going from Washiugton to Rio Janeiro ? From thence to Lima ? 

13. Of what Republic is Lima the capital ? In what grand dirision of 
tlie earth is Peru? Of what continent does South America form a part? 

, What is a continent? How many are there? 
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EUBOPJE. 

LESSON icn. • 

Area in sq. miles, 8,700,000. Popalatioo, 203,000,000. 

CiMgrapliicil Position, etc.— Europe, one of the grand divifiaons of 
loiid in the Eastern Hemisphere, lies west of Asia and north of AMca. 
Its greatest length from Astrachan in Bnssia, to Brest on the west 
coast of France, is 2,400 miles, and its extreme breadth from Oape 
North to Oape Matapan, is 2,860 miles. 

Physieal Chancteiistlcs*— The mountain chains of Eorope may be 
divided into four distinct systems, viz. : — ^the Scandinavian system 
which traverses the Peninsola of Norway and Sweden, under the 
names of the Kiolen and Dovre-Field Mountains ; the Alps, of which 
most of the mountains of France, Germany, Austria, Turkey, and 
Italy are diverging branches; the Pyrenees, between France and 
Spain, which extends in several parallel chains throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula ; and the Carpathian, which stretches along the northern 
and eastern frontiers of Hungary. 

A vast plain extends from the mouth of the Bhlne, over Northern 
Germany, Prussia, and Russia to the foot of the Uralian Mountains. 
The surfiace of Europe is "every where well watered. 

Inhabitants* — ^About nine-tenths of the population belong to the 
Caucasian race, and are divided into three principal families, viz. : — 
the Teutonic or German, chiefly inhabiting the northern and central 
parts of the continent, — ^the Slavonians, the eastern portions, — ^and 
the Celtic, some small parts in the west. 

The south of Europe is mainly occupied by a mixed race, result* 
ing from the intermarriage of these three great famihes. The rem- 
nant of the population is made up of the Mongolian race ; these are 
tiie Finns and Laplanders, — ^the Samoiedes and Kalmucks (the former 
in the northern and the latter in the south-eastern part of Russia) — 
the Turks, — and the Magyars, who form the majority of the population 
<tf Hungary. 

The first inhabitants of Europe came from Asia, the cradle of the 
human race ; and it is probable that the south-east comer of the con* 
tinent, or Greece, was the region earliest peopled in Europe. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 

LESSON xcin. 

MAP STUDIES. — Systematigallt Abbakged. 

* 

Bound the following Countries^ viz, : — Scotland, England, Wales, 
and Ireland. 

Describe the following Islands^ mz. : — Shetland, Orkney, Wight, 
SciUy, Anglesea, Holyhead, Man and Hebrides. 

Describe the following Towns^ «ie;— Kirkwall, Newport, Castleton, 
DoBglafl and Stornaway. 

Describe the following Capes^ mz.: — ^Wrath, Dnnnet Head, Dun- 
oansby Head, — ^Einnaird's Head, Flamboro Head, — ^Beachy Head, 
Portland Bill, Prawle Point, Lizard Point, — ^Land's End, Hartland 
Point, St. David's Head, Braichy Point, Mull of Galloway, Mull of 
Kintyre, — Malin Head, — Oamsore Point, — Clear, — Sybil, Slyne, and 
IJrris Heads. 

Describe the following Mountains^ vie. : — Grampian, Cheviot, 
Cumbrian, Devonian, Cambrian, — ^Wicklow, Magillicaddy's Eeeks, 
Bamagee, Slievh Bloom, — Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, — and Snowdon. 

Describe the following Gulfs cmd Bays, vis. : — ^Dornoch, Murray, 
Tay, Forth, the Wash, — West, Plymouth, — Caermarthen, Cardigan, 
Moreoambe^ Solway, Wigton, Luce, Clyde, — ^Dundalk, Dublin, — 
Waterford, Cork, Bantry, Kenmare, — Dingle, Galway, Clew, Sligo, 
and Donegal. 

IBSSONICiy 

MAP STUDIES. — Sysiematigaixt Abbakged. 

Describe the following Straits, viz, : — ^Pentland, Dover, Spithead, 
Solent, Menai, The Little Minch, and the Minch. 

Describe the following Channels, viz,: — ^English, Bristol, St. 
George's, and Korth. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz, : — Tay, Lomond,— Keagh, Kilhuv 
ney, Allen, Bee, Derg, Corrib, and Mask. 

Describe the following Rivers, viz,: — Thurso, Findhom, Spey, 
Don, Dee, Tay, Forth, Tweed, Tyne, Tees, Esk, Humber, Ouse, Swale, 
Ure, Derwent, Aire, Don, Trent, — Witham, Nen, Great Ouse, 0am, — 
Tare, Thames, S. Avon, Frome, Exe, Taw, Severn, Avon, L. Avon, 
Wye, Taff,— Towy, Teify, Dee, Mersey, Kibble, Eden, Nith, Doon, 
Ayr, Clyde, — Foyle, Moume, Finn, — Bann, Boyne, Liffey, Slaney, 
Barrow, Nore, Suire, — Blackwater, Lee, Bandon, and Shannon. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GEEAT BETTAIN AND 
IRELAND, 

6«^npUu] PidtlM.— The Uni- 
ted Eingdom of Great BritdQ 
and Ireland consists of the two 
Urge islands of Great Britain and 
Irdand, uid several smaller isl- 
ands Ij^g between the waters 
of the North Sea and the Atlan- 
tio Oeean. These ir-Mids, com- 
monly dalled tie British lulee, are 
e^arated from Continental En- 
rope hy the North Sea, Strait of 
Dover, and the English ChanneL 
GoTcraHent. — The form of goTemment is a limited monarchy. 
The BQocesaion to the throne is hereditary. The le^lative power is 
shared between tbe Severe!^ and two HoQses of Parlinnient, — ^the 
Ilonse of Lords, eonaating of peers, whose title is hereditary, and the 
number of Whom can be added to by the Grown, — and the House of 
Oommona, consisting of delegatea * elected by certain classes of the 
population at large. 

CelMdal Pwge«leiiBr— The foreign and colonial poeseedons of this 
kingdom embrace territories sitoated in ever; qnarter of the world : — 
In AxBBiOA, several continental and island provinces indaded 
nnder the name of British America, also tbe Colony of Balize, the 
Bermada Isles, and several islands of the West Indies, together with 
British Gniana and tbe PiUkland Isles. 

In EuBOFE, the Islanda of Malta and Gozo !u the Mediterranean, 
the fortress, and town of Gibrtdtar in Spain, a group of small islanda 
in the EngUsh Channel, and the Island of Helgoland, cv Heligoland, 
in the North Sea. 

In AaiA, nnmerons atatea, etc., in Hindostan, and Indo-China, 
comprehMided nnder the name of British India; Aden, in Arabia; 
also the small Island of Hong-Eong off the ooast of China, near the 
entrance of Canton Biver. 

In AvBto^ the Colonies of Natal, Cape of Good Hope, and Sierra 
Leone, and some small settlements on the coast of the Gnlf of Guinea, 
tt^ther with the Islands of Maoritius, St. Helena and A 
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In OoEAinA, Australia, Van Diemens Land, New Zealand, and the 
penal settlement of Norfolk Island. 

These possessions, together with the British Isles, constitute the 
British Dominions — generally 'styled the British Empire. The 
nnited area of these dominions amounts to about 8,900^000 square 
miles, and the total population to upwards of 170,000,000 

LE^N XCV 

MAP STUDIES.— Scotland. 

State tTie situation of the following Cities and Towns. tJtg.;— 
Thurso, Wick, Tain, Inverness, Banff, Peterhead, Aberdeen, Stone- 
haven, Montrose, Dundee, Perth, St. Andrews, Falkirk, Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, LeiUi, Dunbar, Melrose, Gretna Green, Dumfries, Kirk- 
cudbright, Ayr, Xihnamock, Paisley, Glasgow, Greenock, Oampell- 
town, and Oban. 

SCOTLAND. 

Area in sq. miles, 80,000. Popnlation, 2,870,000. Gonntiefl, 82. 

deographical Positloii) etc^Scotland occupies the northern portion 
of the Island of Great Britain. The extreme length of the country, 
from Dunnet Head to the Mull of Galloway, is about 800 miles. 

Surface. — Scotland is divided into the Highlands and Lowlands ; 
the former occupy the northern part, and the latter the southern. 
About two-thirds of the surface is mountainous. 

Soil, ete« — The soil in some of the valleys, and on the east ooast, is 
fertile; but in the mountainous districts it is, for the most part, 
barren. The climate is humid, and colder than that of England. 

The staple crop of Scotland consists of oats. Wheat, and other 
grains, are also cultivated; and coal, iron and lead are abundant. 
In some parts, potatoes are extensively grown for the supply of the 
London market. Sheep and cattle are abundantly reared, and the 
fisheries are extensive. 

Katiural Curiosities.— In the small Island of Staffa, which lies a few 
miles west of the Island of Mull, is the remarkable Cave of Fingal. It 
is 227 feet long, from 20 to 50 feet broad, and from 60 to nealiy 100 
feet in height. 

The Falls of Clyde, in a river of the same name, consisting of three 
distinct falls of 30, 84 and 80 feet each, are much noted for their 
tiicturesque beauty. 
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InbibHaib, cU. — The inhabttaDta fbrm two distinct races; the 
HighlanderB, who are of the Celtic race, snd who speak what is 
caUed the Oaelio dialect ; and the Lowlanders, who are a mixed peo- 
ple, aimilar to the English. The leading piirsnita are tnannfactnrea 
and commerce ; and the fisheriea constitute an important and valnable 
branch of iadustry. 



TriYeUng Facilities. — Escellent roads extend throngh almost every 
part of the coantry, and canals and railroads arc Dumerous. Two 
great lines of railways enter Scotland from England— one to Glasgow, 
and the other to Edinbnrgh ; from these cities, other lines proceed 
northward, as far as Aberdeen, — between which place and London 
there is an uninterrupted railway communication abont 660 miles in 
length. 

naniifaetnrM asd Exports — One of the principal manu&otnres is 
that of cotton goods. Linen is also manufactured to some wteat; 
and there are numerous eitensdve iron-works. The exports are chiefly 
mannfactured goods. Agricoltural produce is extenavely supplied to 
England, inclnding large numbers of cattie. 

Cmts.— EmtrBDBCiB, the metropolis of Scotland, is built on a range 
of hills, about two miles fh>m the south bank of the firth of Forth. 
It is noted for its castle, which is built on a lofty rock, and occupies 
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an area of seven acres, for the andent royal palace of Holyrood House, 
and for its IJniyerMty. 

Abebdeeit (New), sitnated on the north bank of the Dee, is a 
large and handsome city, and carries on an extensive export trade in 
agricultural products. Steam-vessels ply regularly between this place 
and London. 

MoNTBOSE, on a peninsula between Montrose Basin and the North 
Sea, is an important seaport. It is said to export more grain than any 
other Scottish port. 

Dundee, an important seaport on the north bank of the Tay, is 
noted for its extensive exports of linen and hempen goods. 

DuMPBiES, on the east bank of the Nith, is the great market for 
the agricultural produce of Southern Scotland, which is thence ex- 
ported to England. It is noted for its cemetery, which contains a 
great number of beautiful monuments; among these, is a splendid 
mausoleum over the mortal remains of the poet Bums. 

Glasgow, on the Clyde, 48 miles from Edinburgh, is the principal 
seat of Scotch manufactures and commerce. 

LESSON XCVL 
KAP- STUDIES.— Enolakd. 

State the situation of the following Citie$ and TownSy viz. : — 
Carlisle, Berwick, Alnwick, Newcastle, Sunderland, Whitby, York, 
Hull, Gainsboro, Lincoln, Boston, Peterboro, Lynn Kegis, Norwich^ 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ely, Canibridge, Bedford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Hertford, Oxford, Beading, Windsor, London, Greenwich, Canterbury, 
Margate, Dover, Hastings, Brighton, Portsmouth, Southampton : — 

Salisbury, Dorchester, Exeter, Plymouth, Truro, Falmouth, Barn- 
staple, Taunton, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, Chester, Liverpool, 
Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, Whitehaven, Leeds, Huddersfield, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Macclesfield, Derby, Nottiii^am, Leicester, Birm- 
ingham, Stratford, and Northampton. 

ENGLAND. 

Area in Bq. milefl, 51,200. PopnlaUon, 16,700,000. Oonntles, 40. 

Cieograpliiea] FecAtlvii, etc«— ^England, a highly important portion of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, occupies the south- 
em, and larger part of the Island of Great Britain. The extreme 
length of England from the mouth of the Thames to Land's End is 
ibout 4:39 miles. 
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Swface* — The greater part is either uadnlatiog, or oonsistB of ez« 
tensive piai^s. There are some low moontain chdns in the north and 
west; and the coasts abound with inlets. 

SiOy ete. — The soil is not naturally feriale, bat has been brought 
under a high state of cnltiyation by the skill and industry of its in- 
habitants. The climate is humid, and more mild than that of places 
on the continent in similar latitudes. 

Among the various grains which are extenavely cultivated, 
wheat is the prmcipal ; garden vegetables are the crops next in im- 
portance. Coal, iron, copper, salt and tin are abundant, and lime- 
stone is found in all parts of the kingdom. 

fahaMtaite, etc* — The Eoglish are chiefly descendants of the ancient 
Saxons. Agriculture and mining employ a considerable portion of^' 
the population ; but manufactures and commerce con8titnt<r^e char- 
acteristic feature of the national industry, and'ai'otne chief sources of 
its wealth. ,^- 

TraveitBg FaclDt!ed.-^Tkotie are very great The common roads are 
generaiij excellent, and canals and railroads are numerous. ])y 
means of the latter, none of the important cities and towns of the 
kingdom are more than from four«to six hours' journey from the 
capital. Electric telegraphs also extend from London to all parts of 
the kingdom ; and one line crosses the English Channel from Dover 
to Calais in France. 

Wanufactaws and ExpertSt — ^In the amount and variety of her manu- 
factures, and in the extent and importance of her commerce, England 
is unequalled b}' any other country in the world. 

The commerce consists mainly in the importation of raw materials 
and tropical produce, and the eaq^ortation of manufactured gopds. 
The chief raw materials imported, are cotton mainly from the United 
States; wool from South America, Germany, Australia and the East 
Indies; raw silk from India, China, Italy and France; hemp and 
flax from Bussia, and hides from South America, Bussia, India and 
Cape Colony. 

Of the manu&ctured goods, those of cotton, woolen and iron are 
by far the most important. 

dttcfl* — ^LoKDON, the capital city of England, and the metropolis 
and seat of government of the British Empire, is situated on both 
banks of the Thames, about 60 miles above its mguth. The river is 
here crossed by seven bridges, and by a tunnel — a passage way built 
under the bed of the river. This city contains many splendid edifices. - 
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Bristol, on the Lower Avon, is the thh'd seaport city in the 
kingdom, in point of importance. Bath and Cheltenham are fashion- 
able places of resort, on account of their celebrated mineral springs. 
Kiddebminsteb, on a branch of the Severn, is noted for its mannfac- 
tares of carpets, and Maoolesfield for its silk goods. 

LiTEBPooL, sitnated on the east bank of the mouth of the Mersey, 
about 200 miles distant from London, is the great port of the cotton 
manufacturing district of England, and carries on an immense trade 
with all parts of the world. It ranks next to London in commercial 
importance. 

Manohesteb, sitnated on the Irwell, is noted for its cotton manu- 
factures; Leeds, for woolen goods; Yobx, for its fine cathedral; 
Sheffield, for cutlery ; Nottingham and Lbioesteb, for hosiery and 
lace ; Bibmingham, for hardware ; and Kobthampton, for boots and 
shoes. ^ 

Bibmingham, one of the greatest manufacturing towns in England, 
is situated on a ridge, or hill, which rises from the small river Bea 
— an indirect tributary of the Trent. This ridge forms a part of the 
watershed which separates the basin of the Trent from that of the 
Severn. These two basins are united by means of canals, and thus 
the oceans on the opposite sides of the kingdom are connected. 

LESSON XCVIL 

MAP STUDIES.— Wales. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ vu, .•— 
Caernarvon, Bangor, Holywell, Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Swansea, 
Caer Jiarthen, Cardigan, Aberystwith, — ^Holyhead^ and Beaumaris. 

THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 
Area In sqiuire miles, 7,200. Population, 1,188,000. Counties, 12. 

deegraplilcal Position. — ^WaleS; a principality of the British Empire, 
occupies the western peninsular portion of the Island of Great 
Britain. 

Surface* — It is mountainous and well watered ; and the scenery is 
generally very picturesque. 

Soil^ etc* — The soil is less fertile and less cultivated than that of 
England ; but the climate is similar. Barley and oats are the chief 
grains raised. Iron, coal and other minerals are abundant. 
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InkaMtuts, ete« — The inhabitants are chiefly of the Celtic race, de- 
scended from the ancient Britons. Most of them still speak the 
Welsh language. The mining industry of the conntry is highly im« 
portant ; bnt agricoltnre is in a backward state. 

TraTeling Faculties. — They do not equal those of England. There 
are some railroads in South and North Wales. 

HaanfaetBres and Exports. — Manufactures are chiefly of woolen 
goods, which, with mineral produce and cattle, form the leading 
exports. 

Cilles* — ^Banoob, situated on Menai Strait, is a noted bathing 
place. Its trade is small, consisting chiefly in the export of slates. 

Menai Strait is about 14 miles in length, and from 200 yards to 2 
miles in width. It is crossed by a suspension bridge, beneath which 
ships of the largest class can sail. 

A short distance from this, the strait is crossed by a tubular sns- 
penfflon-bridge, which consists of two iron tubes, joined together, of 
more than a quarter of a mile each in length, resting upon massive 
pillars of masonry, at an elevation of 100 feet above high water. 
Through this tube rail-cars pass, as if it were a tunnel through solid 
rock on land. 

Mbbthtb Tydfil, the largest town in the principality, is situated 
on the Taff. It is noted as being in the vicinity of extensive coal and 
iron mines, and for its numerous iron foundries. 

Swansea, on Swansea Bay, is a noted seat of trade, and a much 
frequented watering place. 

MAP STUDIES.— Ibbland. 

State the sittiation of the following Cities and Toions, wa,:-^ 
Sligo, Donegal, Londonderry, Ooleraine, Belfast, Armagh, Newry, 
Dundalk, Drogheda, Dublin, Kingstown, Wicklow, Wexford, Water - 
ford, Kilkenny, Clonmell, Cork, Kinsale, KiUamey, Tralee, Tipperary, 
Limerick, Ennis, Galway, Westport, Oarrick, Longford, Boscommon, 
and Athlone. 

IRELAND. 

Area in eq. miles, 88,600. Population, 6,616,000. ProTinees, A, 

CJeegrapldcal PositioD.-- Ireland occupies an entire island, lying west 
of the Island of Great Britain. 

Surface* — ^The central part of Ireland consists chiefly of vast plains, 
almost encircled by detached groups of mountains. Among these 
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plains are immense tracts, caDed iogi, prodncijig little else but bead) 
and beg m^tle. The coaatB are very irregnlar. The ooontry ia well 
watered, and, thongh comparatiyelf deBtitnt« of treea, yet the land- 
scape is generallj pleasing. 



Ml, eU>— The soil is Tariooa; -.being in some parte fertile, in 
others, esoeedinglj barren ; and the climate is more moist ttian that 
of England. Wheat, barley and oats are the priacipal crops next to 
tk)tat'>eB, whioh form the staple article of food for the Irish peasantry. 

Dairy fanna, are nnmerons. Frnits do not ripen witbont moch 
care and attention. Peat is abnndant, and is used b j the lower classes 
for fuel. The leading minerals are marble, granite, iron and copper. 

Hatual CarlMlths. — Among these, the Giant's Causeway is the 
most remarkable. It is sitoated on the northern coast of Ireland, 
about seven miles N. E. of Coleraine. Its length, from the coast sea- 
ward, is abont 700 feet ; its breadth, 860 feet ; and its hei^t varies 
from 1 foot to 80 feet. 

It is composed of abont 40,000 polygonal pillars of dark-oolored 
basalt. Each pillar, in itself a distinct piece of workmanship, separa- 
ble from all the a^aceat colnmns, consists of several piecea, the joints 
of which are articulated with the ntmost nicety. 

I, elCr~IreIand is mainly a grazing oonntry, and great 
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numbers of cattle are reared, chiefly for exportation. A liu*ge minority 
of the inhabitants are of the Oeltic race. Abont fonr-fifths of the popn* 
lation directly depend for subsistence and employment upon the soiL 

TraTellng FadlltieSf — ^The roads are generally good. The principal 
canals ar^the Boyal and Grand Canals, from Dublin to the Shannon ; 
and the canals from Longh Neagh to Belfast and Newry. There are 
also railroads, connecting Dublin with Belfast, with Cork, with lim* 
erick and with Galway ; and several others. 

MannfactnrM and Exports. — The chief and most ▼alnable mannfao- 
ture is that of linen. Considerable quantities of outton goods are 
manufactured in the vicinity of Belfast, and Irish poplin (a fabric of 
tSlk and worsted) is made in Dublin. These, with dairy and a variety 
of agricultural produce (including vast numbers of live cattle and pigs), 
form the leading articles of export. 

Cities. — Dublin, the great metropolis of Ireland, situated on both 
sides of the Lififey, is distinguished for the number and magnificence 
of its public buildings, and its numerous splendid residences, which 
entitle it to be regarded as one of the finest cities of Europe. 

Six miles to the eastward of the city, on Dublin Bt^f , is Kingstown, 
the seaport for Dublin; the mail packet station for communication 
with Liverpool and Holyhead, and a favorite place of resort for the 
Dublin citizens. 

The traveler is conveyed from Dublin to Holyhead, a distance of 
70 miles, by a swift steam-packet in about four hours ; thenoe by 
railway across the Island of Anglesea, the Menai Strait, Wales and 
England, to London, in nine hours : the whole distance between the 
two cities, amounting to 880 miles, being thus traversed in the abort 
space of 18 hours. 

Belfast, situated at the head of Belfast Lough, is noted for its 
linen and cotton manufactures. It has considerable foreign trade, as 
well as extensive intercourse by steamers with the chief Sootoh and 
English seaports. 

Watebfobd, on the right bank of the Suire, is noted for its fine 
quay and harbor, and as being the great entrep6t for a large extent 
of country. 

CoBE, the second city in Ireland, in size and population, is situ-' 
ated on the Lee, about 12 miles above Cork Harbor. It is the chief 
emporium of the south of Ireland, and is extensively engaged in the 
provision trade. < 
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Ldubiok, oq as island in tbe Shannon, and on both banks of that 
river, is largel7 engaged*in the coaating trade. Its noted mannfao- 
tnrea are those of lace and fish-hooks ; large quantities of the latter 
are exported to America. 

I.B390N ICVm. 

SHETIiANS ISIiBS.— Tliis group, sitnated in the North Attan- 
tie, about 16 leagnes north-east of tbe Orkney Isles, and 44 leagues 
vesf of Bergen in Norwaj (the nearest point of Oontinental Earope), 
comprises an area of aboat 6,300 sqnare miles, and contdns abont 
81,000 inhabitants. 

Fpirards of 80 of these islasds are inhabited, though in several in- 
itancee only bj a few individDals; about 70 are, grazing islets, called 
luilmt, which afford herbage for cattle and sheep, but offer no shelter 
nor sustenance for man ; and a great but unascertained number are 
skerries or rocks, — mere sea-wasbed and naked stone. 

The climate of the isles is very variable and humid. The long 
winter nights are often cheered by the beantiful cormscations of tiie 
aurora borealia, and in May, June and July, night is scarcely known. 

Tbe cattle and horses are of small breeds; mauj of the latter 
being strong, spirited, and endnring, have been imported into Eng^ 
land to work in the coal pits, and for various other pnrposea. 
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The inhabitants (chiefly of Norwegian descent) are mainly occu- 
pied in the cod, ling, and tnsk fisheries. Mainland contains about 
half the area, and more than half the population of the entire group. 

ORENZJY ISIiES.— -This group, lying in the North Atlantic, from 
6 to 12 miles, at the nearest points, distant from Continental Scotland, 
comprises an area of 600 square miles, and contains 80,500 inhabitants. 

The number of inhabited islands is 29: of small islands called 
kolms^ 88 ; and the number of skerries or rock islets has not been ac- 
curately ascertained. The climate does not partake, in any great de- 
gree, either of summer^s heat or winter's cold. 

During about a month at midsummer, the light, owing partly to 
the highness of the latitude, and partly to the superior reflecting 
power of water over the land, is so strong, at'^ midnight, that, when 
the sky is dear, persons m&y see to read with ease. 

The chief employments of the inhabitants are hunting for wild 
birds and eggs, also cod, herring, and lobster fishing. Great numbers 
of lobsters are annually shipped for the London market. Babbits and 
poultry are very numerous. 

WIGHT. — This island, containing an area of 186 square miles, and 
a population of about 50,000, is situated in tbe English Channel off 
the south coast of England, from which it is separated on the north 
by a channel, called Spithead in its eastern half, and the Solent in its 
western portion. • 

The island is frequently visited by tourists, on account of the pic- 
turesque and diversified character of its scenery. A constant commu- 
nication is kept up, by steamboats, with Portsmouth and South- 
ampton, on the opposite shore. 

Newpobt, the capital of the island, is located on Medina Biver, 
about four miles from its mouth. 

80ILLY I8LES«— This small group, lying 80 miles S. W. of Land's 
End, consists of about 100 islets and rocks, occupying a space of about 
40 square miles. But' six of the islets are inhabited. 

The inhabitants, numbering 8,000, are chiefly engaged in fishing 
and the manufacture of kelp,* 

ANQUEISEUL — ^This island, situated in the Irish Sea, forms a 
county of Wales, from the continental part of which it is separated by 
Menai Strait. The area of the island is about 270 square miles, and 
its population amounts to 59,000. 

* Eelp is the calcined ashes of seaweed, used In the maQafiketare of glau. 
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The island is mncb celebrated for its black cattle, which are highly 
prized in the English markets. Considerable trade is carried on in 
bntter, cheese, hides, tallow, wax and honey. 

Bbaumabis, the capital, is dtnated at the north entrance of Menid. 
Strait. Steamboats ply between this place and Idyerpool daring nine 
months of the year. 

HOItTHBAD is a small island on the west dde of Anglesea, from 
which it is divided by a strait, in some places fordable at low water. 
The town of Holyhead owes its importance chiefly to the fact that it 
is the nearest British port to Dublin. 

BIAN^ — ^This island, containing an area of 280 square miles, occu- 
pies a central position in the Irish Sea, about equidistant from the 
seaports of Glasgow, Liverpool and Belfast. 

The population amounts to about 50,000, a large proportion of 
whom are engaged either in the mines or in the herring fishery. 
The exports are chiefly herring, cattle, poultry, eggs, butter, com, 
limestone and lead-ore. 

Oastletoh, or Castletown, is the capital of the island. DouaLAS, 
on the east coast, is a seaport town and watering-place. The liver- 
pool and Glasgow steamers frequently stop at this port. Those that 
ply between Whitehaven and Dublin touch at the island twice a week, 

HFIBRTDES or WZS8TBRN ISLEa— These islands consist of 
two principal groups, called the Inner and the 9uter Hebrides. 

The total number, not including the small islets, amounts to 160 ; 
of these only 70 are inhabited throughout the year. The estimated 
area is 8,180 squa^p miles, and the population probably equals 
100,000. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

MISCELLANBODS QCESIIONS ON TUB BBITISH ISLEtk 

LESSON XCIX. 

1. What countries are included in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland? What three are situated on the Island of Great Britain? 
What part of this island does England occupy ? What part Scotland ? Wliat 

part Wales? - 

2. What hills and river separate Scotland from England ? What bodies of 
water separate Ireland from Great Britain? What ocean is west of Ireland ? 
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What channel at the moath of the Severn ? By what ahannd is the Irish SeQ 
CMinected with the ocean on the sofath ? On the north ? 

3. What sea lies to the east of Great Britain? What is the form of 
govenunent of the British Isles ? What is the extreme length of Scotland ? 
How is Scotland divided ? What is the general character of the surface ? Bv 
whom is Scotland inliabited ? 

4. What city is the capital ? For what is this city noted ? How is it sito- 
ated? It is mtaated about two miles distant from the south bank of the 
mouth of the River Forth. What town is its seaport ? L . . . h. 

5. At the mouth of what river is Dundee ? On the north bank of what 
river is Aberdeen ? In what direction is Inverness from Aberdeen ? At the 
entrance of what canal is Inverness ? The Caledonian CanaL '\^liat town is 
on the Nith ? Wliat cities on the Clyde ? 

6. About how far is Glasgow from Edinburgh ? For what is Ayr noted ? 
As being in the vicinity of the birth-place of the poet Bums. What mountain 
chain in Scotland ? What in the northern part of England ? What in the 
south-western part? What chain in Wales? Mention its loftiest peaks. 
Where is Cardigan? 

7. Which are the principal mountain chains of Ireland? What is the 
general character of the climate of Scotland ? What parts of Scotland are the 
most fertile ? What minerals are abundant? What vegetable is extensively 
grown ? Is more grown than is sufficient for home consumption ? 

8. What are the leading industrial pursuits ? What fonn the principal ar« 
tides of manufacture? SiThat remarkable natural curiosity in the Island of 
Staffa ? Where is that island ? Describe the traveling facilities of Scotland. 
What does Scotland chiefly export ? 

9. Of its cities and towns, on the map, which one is a few miles south-west 
of Dunnet Head ? Which one a few miles south of KinSaird's Head ? Which 
areontheTay? Which on the Forth? On the Tweed? On the Nith? 
On the Ayr? 

10. On which bank of the Clyde is Glasgow ? On which bank Greenock ? 
Where are the Orkney Isles ? What group lies about fifteen leagues to the 
north-east ? Where are the Hebrides ? Into how many groups are these di- 
vided? What two straits separate the Outer Hebrides from Continental 
Scotland? 

11. What hills in the northern part of Scotland ? Which are the most im- 
portant rivers in Scotland ? Which of these do not empty into the North Sea ? 
What two rivers empty into the North Sea, near Aberdeen ? What one near 
St. Andrew's? For what is St. Andrew's noted ? For its educational instito- 
tions. 

1 2. Into what does the Nith empty about nine miles below Dumfries ? 
For what is Dumfries noted ? In what direction is Kirkcudbright from Dum* 
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fries ? How is it dtnated ? On an estnaiy of the Dee, about ax miles abOT« 
its junction with Solway Firth. 

13. In what direction is KOmamock from Ayr ? How are these two towns 
ooonected with each other and Glasgow ? By raikoad. For wliat is Kilmaj?;^ 
nock noted ? For its mannfoctores — ^particularly those of Brussels and Wilton 
carpets, and boots and shoes. How is Paisley situated ? In the south-western 
part oi Scotland, on a small stream, called the White Cart, a tributary of the 
Clyde. 

LESSON G. 

BEVIEW QUESnONS CX>NTINUED. 

1. What country occupies the southern part of the Island of Great Britain f 
foto how many counties is England divided ? What is the length of England 
from the mouth of the Thames to Land's End ? How is the climate of Eng- 
land ? Is the soil naturally fertile ? 

2. Is the land well cultivated ? What forms the principal crop ? What 
are next in importance ? How lb the surface ? Is agriculture in as forward a 
state in Wales as in England ? Is England as mountainous as Wales ? As 
Scotland ? As Ireland ? 

3. What is the height, in feet, of the loftiest summit of the Grampian 
Moimtains? 4,380. What of the Cheviot Hills? 2,684. Of the Cumbrian 
Mormtains? 8,055. Of the Cambrian? 3,571. Of the Wicklow? 3,039. 
Of the Magillicndd/s Reeks? 3,404. Of the Slievh Bloom Mountains ? 1,733. 

4. What rivers form the Humber? The Ouse and Trent. What ones 
form the Ouse ? What three other rivers empty into the Ouse ? On which 
one of these is York situated ? On which one Leeds ? On which one Shef- 
field? 

5. For what is Sheffield noted? For what Leeds? For what York? 
What city is situated on the estuary of the Humber? In what trade is this 
city extensively engaged ? What are the leading industrial pursuits of the in- 
habitants of England ? 

6. What minerals ore abundant in Great Britain ? In what does Eng- 
land's commerce chiefly consiBt ? From what countty does she import most of 
her raw cotton ? From what, hemp ? Where does she get wool for the supply 
of her manufactories ? Where, raw silk ? 

7. Has she a supply of iron and coal within her own territory for manu- 
fiustnring purposes ? What river flows into an estuary called '* The Wash ? " 
Describe that river. On what river id London ? Describe that city. For 
what are Margate, Dover, and Brighton noted ? 

8. Which one of these is also a noted place of embarkation for Continental 
Emope ? D. What is the distance from Dover, to Calais, in France ? Where 
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is'YannoQth? What eity lies about 18 miles to the ^rest? For what is H 
celebrated ? 

9. In what direction lb Norwich from London? Bristol from London? 
3ath from Bristol ? For what are Bath and Cheltenham celebrated ? How 
is Cheltenham situated ? On a small afiSaent of the Seyem, and on the Bristol 
and Birmingham railroad. 

10. How is Bath sitoated ? What city, on the same river, a few miles be- 
low ? How does this city rank as a seaport ? What city is the chief station 
for the Mediterranean and the West India Steam packets ? S. Aboat how far 
is Southampton from London ? 

11. Which are the two most important naval stations of England ? How 
is the Isle of Wight separated from Continental England ? What wster be- 
tween it and Contmental Europe? Is England in Continental or js it in 
Insular Europe ? 

12. How does Liverpool rank as a commercial city ? About how far is it 
from London? Is it connected by railway with that city? Yes. Where is 
Birmingham? For what branch of manufacturing industry is this place 
noted? 

13. For what is Northampton ? For what Kidderminster ? What town is 
noted for its manufactures of silk goods ? M. In what part of England it 
Macclesfield ? Of the cities and towns on the map, in England, which on the 
Tyne? 

14. On the Ouse ? On the Trent ? On the Don ? On the Severn? On 
the Lower Avon ? On the Thames ? On, the South Avon ? On the Wye ? 
On the Mersey? OntheEea? B. OntheWensun? Norwich. On the 
Ribble ? For what are Newcastle and Sunderland noted ? ^ 

15. How is Wales bounded ? Mention its chief cities and towns. Of these, 
which two on the Taff? Which on the Towy ? OntheTeify? On the coast 
of Cardigan Bay ? On Menai Strait ? How is Holywell situated ? In North- 
em Wales, near the estnaiy of the Dee, and on the line of the Chester and 
Holyhead railway. 

16. What two noted rivers of England have their source in Waks? What 
town is the capital of Anglesea ? What town, in Wales,. \a the nearest British 
port to Dublin ? How long does it require to go from port to port ? About 
four hours. 

17. To what race do the Welsh chiefly belong ? From whom are they de« 
soended ? How is the soil of Wales ? How the surface ? For what is Baqgor 
noted ? What town in South Wales is also a noted bathing place ? Describe 
the tubular bridge that spans Menai Strait. 

18. In what direction is Swansea from Abexystwith ? On which side of the 
Cumbrian Range is this town situated ? In what direction is Holywell from 
Abciystwith? Holywell from London? Where is Carlislie? In Naztheni 
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JCngland, near Solwa j Firth, at the junction of two small rivecs, and at flie 
termination of the London and N. W. railroad. 

LESSON CL 

REVIEW QUESTIONS OONTINUJCD. 

1. What seaport town abont 35 miles S. W. of Carlisle? Which is fnr- 
fiier north, Whitehaven or Newcastle ? Newcastle or Sunderland ? York or 
Leeds ? Leeds or Liverpool ? Nottingham or Birmingham ? Eidderminster 
or Worcester ? 

2. For what is Leicester noted ? It is noted as being the principal seat in 
England for thd mannfactore of hosiery. What city is the capital of Ireland ? 
How is the climate of Ireland compared with that of England ? What is the 

'general character of the sorfaoe of Ireland ? 

3. Is coal abmidant? What is generally rued for fuel by the lower 
dasses ? )yhat form the principal crops ? Of what race are a large majority 
of llie people ? Do the mass of the inhabitants depend on manufactures or do 
they depend on agricultural products, for their subsistence and employment ? 

4. What celebrated natural curiosity in the north of Ireland? Where 
are the beautiful Lakes of Eillamey ? Where the celebrated Vale of Avoca ? 
What are the traveling facilities of Ireland ? On both sides of what river is 
Dublin ? Through what bodies of water, and what would be your courses, 
in a voyage from Dublin to Glasgow ? From Glasgow to Limerick ? 

5. What three rivers empty into Waterford harbor? What town at the 
month of Ihe Suire ? On both sides of the Suire ? On the Nore ? At the 
mouth of the Slaney ? On the Lee ? How far above the harbor is Cork ? 
About 12 mfles. What town on the estuary of the Bandon ? 

6. What town about a mile and a half from Lake Killamey ? On what river 
is Limerick? Athldne? Drogheda? Londonderry? Coleraine? How is 
Belfast situated? For what is it noted? How is Galway situated? It is 
situated on Galway Kiver, the outiet of Longh, or Lake Corrib. 

7. Which is the more populous, Ireland or Scotiand ? England or Scotland ? 
Which has the greater extent in square nules, England or Ireland ? England 
or Scotland? What is the total extent of the British Isles ? What the total 
population ? 

8. What island, in the Irish Sea, about midway between £jigland and Ire- 
land ? Is this island larger than the Isle of .Wight ? About how much ? How 
do these islands compare as it respects the number of inhabitants ? What isl- 
and, south of the Isle of Man, nearly equals it in extent ? For what is Anglesoa 
much cdebrated ? 

9. What are the leading industrial pursuits of the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Una? What town is the chief seaport? What courses would yon take» 
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ihrongh what waters wotild yon pass, in a voyage from Donglas to Glasgow? 
What gronp of islands lies west of Continental Scotland ? 

10. What is the total number of the Hebrides ? How many of them are in- 
habited ? In what direction are the Orkney Isles from the Hebrides? How 
far distant are the nearest of these isles from Continental Scotland ? How 
many of these isles are inhabited ? 

11. About how far distant are the Shetland Isles from the nearest port of 
Norway ? In what direction are these isles from the Orkneys ? The Orkneys 
from Continental Scotland ? In what direction is Scotland from England ? 
England from France ? From Belgium ? Frdm Denmark ? From Norway ? 

12. What colonial possessions has Great Britain in America ? What in 
Europe? What in Asia? What in Oceania? In Africa? What do these 
possessions, together with the British Isles, constitute ? What are the British 
Dominions frequently styled ? What city is the capital of the empire ? London.* 
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LESSON en. 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF EUROPE.— Systkmatioallt Abranoed. 

COMPRISING NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND RUSSIA. 

Bound the following Countries^ viz, : — ^Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

* Cities and Towns. 

Describe the following Islands, vie, : — ^Loffoden, Qualoe, Mageroe, 
t Oesel, Dago, Aland Isles, — Gothland, Gland, and Bornholm. 

Describe the following Peninsulas^ vie. : — Scandinavian (or Nor- 
way with Sweden) and Crimea. 

Describe the following Oapes^ viz. : — ^North, Syiatoi, and The Naze. 

Describe the following Mountain Banges, viz. : — ^Dovre Field, 
Kiolen, Ural, Oauoasos, and Valdai Hills. 

Describe the following Seas, viz,: — ^White, Caspian, Black, Azov, 
and Baltic. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays, viz. : — Onega, Archangel, 
Mezene, Tcheskaya, Biga, Finland, Bothnia, Bukke, Drontheim and 
West. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz, : — ^Enikale, The Sound, Cat- 
tegat, and Skager Rack. 

* The cities and towns are given as Map Studies immediately preceding the deBcrlptton 
of the reepectlye Goontriea in which they are dtiutted. 
t In the Baltic Sea. 
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Deseribe the following Lakes vi&. : — ^Kubinskoe, Seligher, *Peipiis, 
Ilmen, Onega, fLadoga, Saima^ | P^ane, Tornea, Malar, § Wetter, and 
Wener. 

Describe the following Bivers^ viz. : — Tana, Tnloma, Panoi, Onega, 
Bwina, Jug, Vitchegda, Sonkhona, — Mezene, Petchora, Ural, Volga, 
Unja, Kama, Bielaya, Viatka, Oka, Moskva, Sura, — Terek, Kuban, 
D(»n, Khoper, Sal, Donetz, — ^Dnieper, Desna, Pripet, — ^Bog, Dniester, 
Niemen, Duna, Volkhov, Svlr, Kemi, Tornea, Nuoma, Kalix, Lulea, 
Skelleftea, TJmea, Indal, Dahl, Glommen, and Klar. 
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CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

LESSON cm. 

MAP STUDIES. — Systemahcaixt Abranged. 

Bound the following Countries, viz, : — France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, Prussia, Austria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Describe the following Islands, viz.: — Jersey, Sark, Guernsey, 
Aldemey, — ^Helgoland, — ^Zealand, Funen,Laland,Falster,Moen, Rugen, 
— Isles of the Grecian Archipelago, Oandia, or Crete, Ionian Isles, 
Malta, Gozo, SicUy, Lipari Isles, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, Balearic Isles, 
— Isle d'Oleron, Re, and Belle. 

State th^ situation of the following Island Towns, viz, : — Candia, 
— CoBFU^ — ^Valetta, — ^Marsala, Trapani, Palebmo, Messina, Catania, 
Syracuse, Noto, Girgenti, — Sassari, Cagliaei, — ^Bastia, Ajaooio, — ^Port 
Mahon, and Palma. 

Describe the following Peninsulas, viz. : — ^Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
Iberian, or Spain with Portugal. 

Describe the following Capes, viz. : — De la Hogue, Skagen, — ^Mata^ 
pan, di Leuca, Colonna, Spartivento, Circello, St. Sebastian, St. Mar- 
tin, Palos, Gata, Trafalgar, St. Vincent, Espichel, Roca, Finisterre, 
Ortegal, and St. Mathieu. 

Describe the following Island Capes, viz, : — ^Passaro, Granitola,— 
Teulada, — Corso, — and Salinas. 

Describe the following Mountain Banges, viz. : — Carpathian, Bal 

• The outlet of Lake Peipns Is the Narova River. t The outlet of Lake Ladoga is tho 
ElTor Neva. % Tho outlet of Pijane Lake is the Pyano River. » 

{ The outlet of Lake Wetter is the Motala River, and of Lako Wener is the &otha River. 
These two lakes aro connected by a oftnaL 

9 
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kon, Pindus, — ^Alps, Apennines, — ^Pyrenees, Astnrian, Oastilian, Sierra 
de Toledo, Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada, — ^Auvergne, Cevennes, Jura, 
Cote d'Or, and Vosges. 

/State in what range are the following Mountain Peahs, vie, ;*— 
St. Gothard, Bosa, Great St. Bernard, and Blanc. 

Bemark. — The branches of tfae Alps, and the remainder of the motintain ranges <^ Cen- 
tral Eorope have been alreadj mentioned. 

Describe the following Seas^ viz,: — ^ITortli, Baltic, Black, A2:ov, 
Marmora, Grecian Archipelago, Adriatic, and Mediterranean. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ viz,: — St. Michael, 
Znider Zee, Lnbeck, Dantzic, — Salonica, Nanplia, Ooron, Lepanto, 
Venice, Manfredonia, Taranto, Squillace, Salerno, Naples, Genoa, 
Lyons, — and Biscay. 

Deecrihe the following Straits, viz, : — ^Dover, Skager Rack, Catte- 
gat, The Sonnd, — ^Bosporus, Dardanelles, Otranto, Messina, Gibraltar, 
and Bonifacio. 

Describe the following Lahes, viz,: — BaJaton, — ^tGarda, Oomo, 
Lngano, Maggiore, — Geneva, Nenfi&hatel, Bienne, Thnn, Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Constance. 

Describe the following Rivers, viz,: — Ome, Seine, Mame, Oise, 
Aisne, Yonne, Somme, % Rhine, Neckar, Main, *Aar, *Reuss, Lim- 
mat, Moselle, Meuse, — ^Ems, Weser, Werra, Fulda, Leine, — Elbe, 
Havel, Spree Moldau, — Oder, Wartha, — ^Vistula, Bug : — 

Danube, Waag, Theiss, Koros, Maros, Aluta, Sereth, Pruth, Isar, 
Inn, Drave, Mur, Save, Morava, — ^Maritza, Vardar, Uskup, Tzema, 
Adige, Po, Ticino, Adda, Mincio, Tiber, Amo, Rhone, Durance, Saone, 
— ^Ebro, Aragon, Segre, Jalon, — ^Turio, Jucar, Segura, Guadalquivir, 
Guardamena, Genii, — Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, Pisuerga, Arlanzon, 
Esla, Tormes, — ^Minho, Sil, — Gironde, Garonne, Lot, Dordogne,— 
Oharente, Loire, Allier, Cher, Yienne, — ^and Vilaine. 

« 

* Bee Map of Germanic Confederation. t For Garda and the remainder of the Lakef 
Bee Italy and Switzerland, on the Map of tfae Germanic Confederation. 

X Deaaription qf the Rhine. — ^Tbe Ebine is formed by the union of two streams, the 
Hinter and the Yorder Rhine ; the latter rises on the east side of Mount St Gothard, in 
Switzerland. The united stream flows generally a northerly course till it enters Lake 
Constance ; thence it pursues a westerly course for about 80 miles to the city of BasI^ separat- 
ing Germany from Switzerland ; it then turns and flows northerly, and for the space <A 
about 100 miles becomes the boundary between France and Germany ; afterward it pur- 
saos a northerly and north-westerly course through Germany and Bhenish Prusi^a, and OQ 
entering Holland K divides into two branches, — the Waal and the Bhine. 

A few miles below, the latter stream divides into two branches ; the one flows to the 
Znider Zee under the name of the Yssel, the other (wbich retains the name of the Bbine) 
'Pursues a w<»tward1y course for several miles and again divides, — the main stream being 



MAP STUDIES,— NoEWAT. 
State the litaation of theXollouing CitU$ ajid Town*, tix. : — B[>doe, 
Chhistunia, Drammen, Arendel, OhiifitianBaad, Bergen, Dronth^m, 
and Hammerfeat. 

THE KINGDOM OF NORWAY. 
Ana In iq. inlJea, 121,460. PopnlntloD, 1,818,000, Ptoyiaim,^ 

SfgnpUai PwttlH, (U.— Norway occnpiee the w«teni portion 
of the BcaDdinavian Peninsak of Northern Europe. The isthmos 
which Tiiiit«e this peninsola to the mainland is nearly 300 miles scrotis, 
between the head of the Gulf of Bothnia and the atioree of the 
Arotio Ocean. 

The greatest length of the peniosula, ttoia Oape North to the 
aonthem eitreraity of Sweden, ia 1,1S0 miles, and the breadth of the 
Bonthern portion of Norway is about 850 miles. 

culled Ibe Leek, andtheotber thcKblie. Tlia runner, sfter • conne of eomo mllee, imet 
ItoelflnUnMouieorMBiis: thBlallerpursaessnorUi-west couns UU ft reuhn UlreiAl, 
wbere, tar tb« Ibunb and lut Ume. Oit Rhine agula dItldM. Tb« rlgliL branch, called tba 
Techt, flnd> IB Ttf to the Zulder Zee, ud the lefl. silled Iba Old Kliinr, Uowson part tlw 
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Swfaee. — It is monntainons, abounding in romantic scenery ; and 
the coast is deeply indented by nnmerous^r^, or salt-water inlets. 

Sail, etc* — The soU is generally poor ; in some places it is so shaUonv 
as not to admit of being ploughed. The winters are long and cold, 
and the summers warm, but of short duration. In this country, as 
well as in various other places in high latitudes, yegetation is extremely 
rapid, on the return of summer. In many districts, barley is reaped 
in six or seven weeks after the seed has been sown. 

Rye, barley, oats and potatoes, are the chief agricultural products. 
Fruit trees are not common in Norway. The rivers, seas and lakes, 
of the entire peninsula, swarm with the greatest abundance of- fish. 
The Norwegian horses, a small but hardy breed, are extensively ex- 
ported to Sweden and Great Britain. Of minerals, iron and copper 
are the most abundant. The principal sources oi wealth are the 
mines, forests and fisheries. 

Inbabltants. — The Norwegians are of Germano-Oeltic origin. Their 
leading pursuits are raising cattle, mining and fishing. Laplanders 
and Finns inhabit the northern part of the country. 

Traycllng Facilities. — There are no railroads or canals, and no public 
coaches in the kingdom ; to facilitate communication, stations have 
been established at distances of from 7 to 10 miles. At each station 
the neighboring farmers are obliged to furnish horses and a driver to 
carry the traveler to the next station. The remuneration they are en- 
titled to receive, is fixed by the government. 

Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance inland. The 
Glommen, the longest river in the kingdom, is navigable for ships 
only the distance of 14 miles from its mouth. 

llaMfactms and Expaits* — Manufactures are few, and chiefly 
limited to useful articles for domestic life and agricultural purposes. 
The leading exports are iron, copper, fish, timber, cod-liver oil, tur- 
pentine and horses. 

Cities. — Ghbistiania, the capital, situated at the head of Ohristiania 
Bay, is the chief seat of foreign trade. The bay is dotted with nu- 
merous wooded utlands, which present a beautiful appearance when 
viewed from the city. 

Dbammbn, twenty-four miles south-west of the capital, is noted 
for its trade in timber. 

BsROEN, on the western coast, derives its chief importance from 
being the entrepdt of the fisheries of the country. 



LESSON CT 
MAP STUDIES.— SwKDKii. 
State the situation of tM following (Htiei aad Towi*, vie.:— 
Pit«a, Umea, Sondsvall, Oefle, Falun, Upaal, Stooeholm, Linkoping, 
Kulmar, Oarbcrona, Malmo, HelBiDgbo% and Oottenbnrg. 

THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 
AiM>Insq.Bi(1eMTO,tlOO. Fo[KilM!oii, 8,300,000. Lun^ « Proiliwca, U 

liMgntphltal PoetUon, tU- — Sweden occupies the eastern and larger 
portion of the ScandinaviaQ PeninBnla. 

Sirfate. — It ie mostly level, aboanding in lakes and Bmall riTera. 
Kearly one-eighth of the aarfoce is covered with lakes, and one-fourth 
with forests, consisting chiefly of beech, oak, fir, pine and birch. 

SoU, etc — The soil is not generallj good, and only a small part of 
either this country or Norway m nnder cultivation. The winter 
thronghont the greater part of the entire peninsnla occapies about 
seven months of the year, during which the ground is covered with 
snow, and the surface of the lakes and rivers forms a firm coating of 
ice. Upon the frozen aurfaee thus every where presented, the inbabt- 
tants travel with facility in sledges drawn by horses or by reindeer 
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The^products resemble those of Norway, except that in this part 
of the peninsula a surplus of corn is raised ; while, in Norway, there 
is not enough for home consumption. 

Natural Cnrioslties* — There are several interesting cataracts in Tarioos 
parts of the Scandinavian Peninsula ; the most noted of which are 
the Falls of Trolhoetta, which occur in the Eiver Gotha, about 50 
miles distant from Gottenburg. It is the greatest Fall in Europe of 
the same volume of water. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The inhabitants are styled Swedes, and are of the 
same origin as the Norwegians. The people of Sweden and Norway 
speak different dialects of a language which is radically the same. 
The leading industrial pursuits are rearing of live-stock, mining and 
conunerce. 

Trayeling Facilities* — These are similar to those of Norway, with 
the addition of canals. The main roads to and from Stockholm are 
generally excellent. The most important canals are those of Gotha 
and Trolhoetta ; the former connecting Lakes Wener and Wetter, and 
the latter overcoming the obstructions in the navigation of the outlet 
of Lake Wener. 

By means of these canals, a navigable water communication is 
maintained from the Baltic Sea to the Strait of Cattegat,' across the 
southern part of Sweden. Steamboats ply on all the principal lakes, 
and on such parts of the rivers as are navigable. 

MannfaetnrM and Exports* — Manufactures are not extensive. The 
exports are mainly timber, grains, and the produce of the mines. 
Lobsters are exported to the English market in large numbers. 

Cities and Towns. — Stooeholm, the capital of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way and Sweden, is built on some small islands, at the entrance of 
Lake Malar. These islands are united by several bridges. Its situa- 
tion is extremely picturesque, and it is the chief commercial emporium 
of Sweden. 

Falun, or Fahlitn, is a small town, noted for the extensive copper 
mines in its vicinity. 

Oablbobona, situated on some small islands off the South coast, is 
the naval arsenal of Sweden. The prmcipal part of the town com- 
municates with the mainland by a bridge. 

Malmo, on the east shore of the Sound, nearly opposite Copen- 
hagen, is one of the strongest towns in the kingdom, and carries on 
considerable commerce. 

GoTTENBUBG, at the mouth of the Gotha, is, next to the capital, 
^e most important trading city in the kingdom. 



LB8B0NCTL 
UAP STUDIES^BcasiA. 

State tht titration of the /alhviing Citiei and Toiinu, vU. : — 
Archaugel, Mezene, Perm, Viatia, Koaan, Simbirsk, Saaiara, Oren- 
burg, Ouralsk, Saratov, Eamisliia, Astraclmti, Derbent, Stavropol, 
Old Tcherknak, Taganrog, Kerteli, Sebastopol, Ekatherinoslav, Ehttr- 
koT, Cberson, Niculaev, Odessa, Ismail, Zjtomir, !KieT, Warsaw, 
Grodno, Uogbilev, Minsk, Yitepsk, Wiloa, Mittan, Bigo, B«vel, FskoT, 
CroDstadt, St. Pei^bsbcbq:— 

Vologda, Jaroalav, Nijnii Novgorod, Penza, Voronej, Konrsk, ■ 
Orel, Smolensk, Tver, Moscow, Kolaga, Tida. — Eola, — Tomea, Ulea- 
borg, Wiborg, UeLiiiigfors, Abo, and Wasa. 

THE. EMPIRE OF RUSSIA CSnaoittiK). 

DpDlnUoD, ea,O^P,000. GOTennnenU, tf . 

Ge<«npUr«I FwIOn, etc— Thij 

vast empire occupies tbe entire 

eastern portion of tbe European 

Continent Its length from tbe 

eoatli port of tbe Crimea to tbe 

shores of the Arctic Ocean b about 

1,700 miles. It oomprises 49 gov- 

ernmenta, beaidea the Frovinoe of 

Finland, and tbe porlion of the 

former Kingdom of Poland which 

etill preaerves the name of that 

country. 

Sufkte. — It is oliietlf a plaju, divided into three parts — a northern, 

a weetern, and a aonthem region— indicated by the reapeotive courses 

of the riverB toward the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic Sea, and the Black 

and Caspian Seas ; bat the dopes of these are vec; gradngL 

S^ eU. — The soil is marshy and poor in tHe north ; but in the 
Bonth it is tcderably fertile. In the northern part of the empire, there 
may be said to be only two seasons — snmmer and winter; the termi- 
nation of the beat of summer being immediately followed by the 
frost and snow of winter. In the south, it is mild and temperate. 

Forests are nnmerons, and fnmish timber, pit«b, potash and tur- 
pentine in abundance. Fur-beanng animals abound along the borderi 
9f the Arctic Ocean. Com, lye and buley are among the important 
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prodQcto. The most extensive iron-works of Rnsaia are near Lake 
Onega. Fruits fioniiali in the south, and cattle are nnmerone in ever; 
part of the empire. 

Iiibablbuit«.— They are chiefi; of the Slavonic race (ancient inhabi- 
tants of UnsBia). The Tartars inhabit the aonth-east part of the em- 
pire. The mass of the people are ser&, bonght and sold with the soil. 
Agricnltore and commerce are the leading pnrsoits. 



TnTcUng FMlHUes.-— Much attention has been given of late to inter- 
na improvement in the constracting of riulroada. B; means of canals, 
the seas, lakes and rivers of the empire are united into a complete 
system of internal navigation. By means of the canal which connects 
the Oka with the Don, at Tnla, there is an nninterr^pted water com- 
munication between the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azov, 

nanafattBrts and EipwlSi — Uanufactares are on the increase ; among 
the most important articles are glass, motaJ-wares, hempen fabrics 
and leather. The foreign trade of Russia consists in the exohange of 
her native products, — snob as tallow, bides, corn, iron, hemp, fnra 
and timber, for the Inxuries and finer manufactures of other countriee. 

ClUes. — St. Petebsbokq, the capital, is bailt partly on islands at 
the month of the River Neva, and partly on the adjacent m^nland. 
The communication between the differeat parts of the city is kept up. 
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daring the stunmer, by bridges of boats ; and by tbe ioe, in winter, at 
whicL time the boats are removed. It is the chief commercial city of 
the empire, and is noted for its spacious streets, and its lofty and 
elegant buildings. 

The oldest and perhaps the most noted structure in St. Peter^ 
burg, is the small hut in which Peter the Great dwelt, while super- 
intending the building of the city. It is now covered with a brick 
building, to preserve it from the effects of the weather. 

Abchanoel, on the right bank of the Dwina, is the chief seaport 
of the northern provinces of Russia. 

AsTBAOHAN, on an island in the Volga, is the centre of the mari- 
time commerce of Bussia with the countries of Western Asia. It is 
also the chief seat of the fisheries of the Caspian Sea and the Volga. 

Sebastopol, a strongly fortified seaport town of Southern Russia, 
is situated on the west coast of the Peninsula of the Crimea. The en- 
trance to the harbor (1,300 yards in width) is defended by strong 
batteries placed at the extremity of the two points of land that form 
the north and south horns of the bay. It was the station for the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 

Odessa, on the north-western shore of the Black Sea, is the south- 
em emporium of Russian commerce. 

Wabsaw, the ancient capital of Poland, lies on the left bank of 
the Vistula. This city has lost much of its former importance since 
the downfall of Polish independence ; though it is still the great en- 
trepot of trade for Russian Poland. 

Moscow, situated on the River Moskva, is a large city, and the 
centre of a great inland commerce. It is the favorite residence of the 
wealthiest and most ancient noble families of the empire. 



ItAPIiAND, a cold and barren country of Northern Europe, be- 
longs partly to Russia, and partly to Sweden. The boundaries of this 
region are not very definite. The estimated area is about 150,000 
square miles. 

The climate is so cold in winter that water is often frozen in the 
vessel, as the person is in the act of drinking it ; but in the summer 
(which is very short) the heat is sometimes as great as>in countries 
situated some 15 or 20 degrees further south. In the parts north of 
the Arctic Circle, the sun is constantly visible for a number of weeks 
aboTit midsununer, and invisible for. nearly the same period about 

9* 
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Ohristmas. The Laplanders liye chiefly in tents, and are clothed with 
the skins of the reindeer and other animals. 

Their habits are frequently dirty and repulsive ; but many of them 
are now partially engaged in agricultural or trading occupations. 

The entire population is loosely estimated at 60,000 ; of whom 
9,000 are Laplanders, and the remainder Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Russians. 

Among the animals of Lapland, the reindeer is the most valuable 
to the inhabitants. Indeed it forms almost their entire wealth. Its 
miLk and flesh afford them excellent food ; its sinews are made into 
thread ; its horns into glue, and also into spoons and other domestic 
utensils, and its skin into clothing. Of these usefiil creatures a 
wealthy Laplander possesses 1,000 or more, and the poorer people, 
from 50 to 100. With a couple of reindeer attached to a small, light 
sledge, a Laplander will travel 50 or 60 miles a day. 

LESSON CYH 

MAP STUDIES.— TuBKET in Etoopb. 

(See Map of " Continental Europe.^) 

State the situation of the following CitioSy tm, : — ^Boena Serai, Novi 
Bazar, — Belgrade, — Jassy, Galatz, — Brahilo v, Bucharest, — Widin, 
Kustchuk, Silistria, Yarna, Shumla, Sophia, Philippopoli, Adrianople, 
OoNSTAimNOPLE, Rodosto, Gallipoli, Makri, — ITskup, Salonica, Monas- 
tir, — ^Larissa, — Scutari, Yanina, and Avlona. 

THE EMPIRE OF TURKEY (European). 
Area in square miles, 210,000. Population, 12,500,000. Provinces, or Eyalets, 15. 

GeograpUeal Position, etc* — ^European Turkey occupies a part of the 
most easterly of the three great peninsulas of Southern Europe. Its 
greatest extent from north to south is ahout 700 miles, and from east 
to west its extreme dimensions are nearly the same. 

Surface. — A chain of mountains traverses the central part of Tur* 
key, from which a diverging hranch passes south into Greece. The 
other principal mountains are the Carpathian, on the northern fron- 
tier and the Dinaric Alps in the north-west. The remainder of the 
surface is an undulating region of hiUs and valleys. 

Soli, etc* — The soil is exceedingly fertile; but only a small portion 
is cultivated, and the climate in the north is changeable, while in the 
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south It is generally warm and pleasant. The dimate, however, is 
not as mild as might be supposed from the geographical position of 
the country. 

Kioe, ootton, and harley, are ooltirated in the central and elevated 
distncts ; grapes, figs, olives, oranges, and other frnits, are plentifol in 
the south. In the Principality of Servia, tobacco, hemp, and flax, are 
gr4)wn in large quantities. Turkey is noted for its abundance of 
opiam and rhubarb. 

Trout are plentiful in the rivers, and the marshes abound with 
leeches, which form an important article of export. Goats are more 
abundant here than in any other country in Europe. The southern 
base of the Balkan Eange is remarkable for the abundance of its 
roses, from which the celebrated atta/r^ or otto, of roses is distilled. 

InbabitantB, etc— The Turks, though but a small part of the popu- 
lation, are the ruling people. The remainder of the population is 
mainly composed of Greeks, Armenians and Jews. 

The Turks spend much of their time in the bagnios, or public 
baths. The females of Turkey, when they appear in the streets, are 
so muffled and veiled that they cannot be recognfzed. Both men and 
women sit, eat and sleep on the floor on cushions, or so£ei mattresses 
and carpets. 

TraTelIng Facilities*— Yery few of the roads are practicable for car- 
riages ; and horses, or mules, are generally employed, both for the 
conveyance of passengers and of goods. There are neither canals nor 
railroads in the country. The Danube is the great highway of com- 
merce for all the northern provinces. 

Maaufactmes and Exports*— The manufactures of Turkey are diiefly 
those of carpets, silks and Turkey leather. The commerce of the 
country consists principally in these articles, and in its various prod- 
ucts in their natural state, particularly drugs and fruit. 

OUies* — Constantinople, the capital both of European and of Asiatio 
Turkey, is built on a tongue of land on the west side of the Strait of 
Bosphorus, and on an inlet, or bay, of the same name, known as the 
" Golden Horn." 

The general aspect of the city, when approached by water, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; but it is found, on examination, to consist of a 
perfect labyrinth of narrow, winding, steep and dirty streets. * The 
houses are generally built of wood, and present dead walls to the 
street ; light and air being derived from interior court-yards. 

The most noted public buildings are the Seraglio, or Imperiftl 



Palace, sitaated at the eaatern extremity of the dtj; and a Uoliam- 
medan Mosqae, I'onuerif tlie Chorcb of St. Sophia. ' 



Adbiakoflb, tbe second citf of Tarkej in populatioo, is sitaated 
near tbe Moritza, in one of tbe most fertile plains in the world. lEs 
mosqaee and pnblio batbs are nnmerons. 

SAi«inOA, at the bead of the Gnlf of Sdonica, is, nest to Constan- 
tinople, tbe most commercial city of European Turkey. It stitnds on 
a hiU elope, and is aarroDnded by a lofty wbit^wasibed wnll, five 
miles in circuit. 

HAP STUDIES.— GifflKcc. 
<Sh Usp of " Conllnental Europe.") 

State th« tituation of tlu foUmuiTig Citiet and Totem, ««..■ — 
Uissolongbi, Lepanto, Livadla, Thebes, Athehs, Nanplia, Uonemva- 
Eda, NaTarino, Patras and Oorinth. 

THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 
ArMlDBq. mlleMB,»0. PspnlntlDm 1,001)^000. PrefMtnrei, ID. 

GeegrapUuI Posltl«i, etc.— This small kingdom liea.to the sontb of 
Turkey, and embraces the remainder of the great eastward peninsula 
of Southern Europe. Its greatest estent from north to sontb, is abont 
aoo miles. 
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DlYidODS* — The chief diyisionB of the kingdom, are Northern 
Greece, or Hellas, lying north of the Gnlf of Lepanto ; the Penin- 
Bnla of the Morea, connected with the mainland hy the Isthmas of 
Corinth ; and Tarious islands scattered oyer the greater part of the 
Grecian Archipelago. 

8iirfiiee«— The snrface is monntainous, interspersed with fine val- 
leys, and a few plains of limited extent. 

Son,, etc* — The soil ia fertile in the valleys, and the climate is warm 
and delightful. The winter is short. In March, the olives hnd, and 
the almonds are in hlossom ; and in May, the grain is reaped. Mnch 
attention is paid to the cnltnre of the olive and the vine. 

The chief productions are grains, rice, cotton, figs, dates, pome- 
granates, citron, oranges, &c. Bees are abundant, and the produce 
of honey is very great. Sheep and goats are numerous. The flesh 
of the goats is used for food, and their skins are made into vessels 
for holding wine, oil, honey, and other liquids. 

Inluibitaiits, etc* — The inhabitants are the mixed ofi&pring of the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks, and the various nations of Slavonic 
origin. A large proporticm are shepherds. 

Traveling Facilities* — These are similar to those of European Tur- 
key. There are few roads in the interior of the country. 

Manufactures and Exports* — ^Manujfoctures are few, and chiefly do- 
mestic ; and the exports are mainly currants, cotton, olive-oil, valonia 
(a species of acorn used by tanners), drugs, and dried fruits. 

Cities* — Athsns, the capital, situated in a small plain, near the 
Gulf of Egma, is chiefly celebrated for the numerous remains of its 
former works of art. Of its existing antiquities, the most celebrated 
is the Acropolis, or citadel, which crowns the summit of a lofty hill, 
in the midst of the city. 

It contains the remains of the ancient Parthenon, or Temple of 
Minerva. To the west of this is the Areopagus, or Mars' Hill, the spot 
from which the Apostle Paul addressed the assembled multitude of 
ancient Athens. 

This city is also noted as having been the birth-place of the most 
illustrious sages, philosophers, warriors and poets of ancient times. 
About twenty miles to the north-east of Athens are the village and 
plain of Marathon, celebrated for the great victory gained by the 
Athenians over their Persian invaders (b. o. 490). 

Patbab, on the Gulf of Patras, is the principal seat of the foreign 
trade of Greece. 
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LESSON Gym. 

MAP STUDIES.--AUSTRIA. 
(See Map of ** Continental Europe.^) 

State the sitttdtion of the /oUotoing Cities amd Toums^ viz, .*— 
Pbessbitso, Schemnitz, Kafichan, Miskoltz, Debreczin, Temesvar, 
Szegedin, Theresianople, Baab, Komorn, Pesth, Bada, Eetskemet, — 
Cracow, Lsmbebg, Brody, Tamopol, — Clausenborg, Oronstadt, or 
Kronstadt, Hermanstadt, — Esseok, Neustatz, Semlin,— -AgbaM) Fimne, 
8palatro, and Zaba. 

Brmabk. — ^The cities and towns of German Austria have been mentioned In tho Map 
Studies of the Germanic Confederation. 



THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 

Area in eq, milefl, 259,800. Pop., 87,850,000. 
Provinces, 16. 

Geogrtphical PositloB,— This ex- 

teiisivQ empire, situated in Oen 
tral Europe, comprises Germaa 
Austria, Galicia, or Austrian Po- 
land, Hungary, and the Provinces 
of Lombardy and Venice, called 
Austrian Italy. 




Th* Autiiaa Blareluuit Flag. 



GERMAN AUSTRIA includes the following proTincee, viz. :— Bohemia, Sfleeia, Mo- 
ravia, Arohdnchj of Austria, Styria, Illyrla, and TjroL (See Map of the ** Germanic Con- 
federation.'') 

The Pbotinob of Gauoia, in the north-east section of Austria, was formerly a part of 
the Kingdom of Poland. 

HuNOABT, Tbamstltakia, Slatonia, Csoatia, the MiuTABT FsoircnB, and Dal^ 
MATiA, are comprehended under the general name of the Hungarian Countries. 

AuSTBiAir Italy, called also the Yskbtian Kingdom, situated on the south side of 
the Alps, is geographically comprised within the limits of Italy, but politically forms a 
part of the Austrian Empire. 

Suface* — ^The surface is considerably diversified. It is traversed 
by the Alps, Carpathian, and other mountain ranges. In the Hunga- 
rian countries are extensive plains and marshes. ^ 

Soil, Climate, etc« — The soil is generally good, and the climate cool 
and clear in the north, but moist, warm and frequently cloudy in the 
south. In the low parts of the empire, particularly about the Danube, 
the heat in summer is very great. 

'rrain, flax, hemp, rice, olives, vines, hops, tobacco and a great 
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▼ariety of fruits, are among the chief agrioultnral products. Leeches 
are numerous in the marshy districts of the empire. In minerals, 
Austria ranks among the richest of the countries in Europe. 

InhaMtaiitS) etc* — The inhahitants helong to four principal fimiilies : 
— ^the Crerman, Slavonian, Italian and Hungarian, or Magyars. Agri- 
culture, mining and the raising of sheep form the leading pursuits. 

Trayeling Facillflcis. — Roads, commodious for trayeling and commer- 
cial purposes, have heen constructed across upwards of sixty of the 
mountain passes of the empire. From Pavia, in Austrian Italy, an 
uninterrupted macadamized road, of more than 1,100 miles in length, 
leads, across mountains and rivers, to the eastern part of Gaiicia. 

Besides these, there are numerous other highways, and several rail- 
roads which connect the capital, not onlj mth nearly all the cities of 
note in Northern G^rma^y, hut with the two great seaports of the 
Adriatic. The Danuhe and its navigahle tributaries form the great 
commercial highway of the empire. 

HaaifiMtucB and Exports— Silk, wool, cotton, glass, flax and paper, 
are among the chief articles manufactured ; but Austria is not noted 
as a manufacturing country. The leading exports are com, wine, 
wool, minerals, timber, hides, porcelain, glass, leeches and cattle. 

GERMAN AUSTRIA IN DETAIL. 

THE KINGDOM *0F BOHEMIA.— This kingdom, a political and admin- 
istrative division of the Austrian Empire, forms a part of the Germanic Con- 
federation. It is a fertile plain, enclosed by monntains, and contains an area 
of about 20,000 square miles. Bohemia is much celebrated for its glass-works, 
as well as for various branches of mining industry. 

Praoue, ^e capital, situated on both sides of the Moldau, is, next to 
Vienna, the most important city in the German Provinces of Austria. 

AUSTRIAN SILESIA— This small province adjoins the Prussian one of 
the same name, and is divided from Moravia on the north, by the Sudetio 
Mountains. It contains an area of about 2,000 square miles. 

MORAVIA. — This Austrian Province (having the title of mai^graviate) 
lies east of Bohemia, and west of Gaiicia and Hungaiy. It forms a part of 
the Germanic Confederation, and contains an area of about 10,000 square miles. 

Brunn, the capital, is situated about 90 miles (by railroad) to the north of 
Vienna. It is the chief seat of the woolen manufactories of Austria. This 
dty was the head-quarters of Napoleon before the battle of Austerlitz. The 
town of Austerlitz, Idstorically noted for the battle of the 2d December, 1806, 
lies about 14 miles to the east of Brunn. 
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AKCHDUCHY OF AUSTRIA.— This portion of German Austria lies on 
both sides of the Danube, between Bavaria and Hungaiy. It contains as 
area of about 15,000 square miles, and is divided into two parts, by the River 
Enns (a branch of the Danube). The eastern half is called Lower Austria, and 
the western, Upper Austria. 

Vienna, the capital of the Archduchy of Austria, and of the entire empire, 
is situated on an arm of the Danube. It is the great centre of inland com- 
merce, and the chief manufacturing cit^ in the empire. The city is surrounded 
by a wall 40 to 50 feet high, and is entered by 12 gates. 

Among the public buildings of note are the Cathedral c' St. Stephen, the 
Imperial Palace, the Custom House, and the University. Vienna is noted for 
its fine public walks and parks ; the chief of which is the Prater^ or an island 
in the Danube. It consists of a natural forest, laid out in long paths, and 
contains deer-parks, coffee-houses, &;c. This park is crowded with pedestrians 
and splendid equipages on fete days. Three fairs are annually held at Vienna. 

STYRIA, a province with the title of duchy, lies south of Austria Proper, 
or the Archduchy of Austria ; and comprises within its limits an area of about 
9,000 square miles. Gratz, the capital, ntuated on an affluent of the Dravo, 
is extensively engaged in the tnmsit trade between Trieste and Vienna. 

ILLYRIA. — This kingdom is situated between the Province of Styiia and 
the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom. It contains an area of about 10,000 square 
miles. Mining is a chief object of industry. Laybach, near the Save, is the 
capital. This city carries on an extensive trade between Germany and Trieste. 

Trieste, situated in this kingdom, near the head of the Adriatic Sea, is 
the chief commercial city of German Austria, and the great seat of the foreign 
commerce of the entire empire. This city communicates with the sea by 
means of a canal, which enables large vessels to penetrate within the veiy 
heart of the city. Ship-building is here carried on to a great extent. 

TYROL. — This province of German Austria, styled an earldom, lies east 
of Switzerland, and embraces a territoiy of about 11,000 square miles. 

It is a pastoral county, and the chief wealth of the inhabitants is in their 
cattie and other live-stock. In many parts of the valley of the Inn, canary 
birds are extensively reared, and exported to various parts of Europe. Innspbuck, 
on the Inn, is the capital of the Earldom of TyroL 

LESSON CIX 
THE AUSTRIAN EUF IRE. -^ConHnued). 

AUSTRIAN POLAND, or THE KINGDOM OF GAJJOIA, 
lies on the north slope of the Oarpathian Mountains, in the northern 
part of the Austrian Empire. It contains an area of about 84,000 
Bq;uar6 miles. The inhabitants pay great attention to the rearing of 
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oatUe and other live-stock. Galicia and Hungary are noted as being 
the two principal corn-growing provinces of the empire. 

LsMBEBa, the capital of Galicia, on a branch of the Dniester, is 
noted for its January Fair, yrhich lasts six weeks. Large quantities of 
furs are here brought by the Russians from Siberia and Tartary, and 
exchanged for the hardware, and woolen and cotton goods of Austria. 

HUNGARY. — ^As has before been stated, there are six provinces 
which are included under the name .of the Hungarian Countries. 
These form a total area of 127,000 square miles, and embrace a popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000. 

Hungary Proper, or the Kingdom of Hungary, however, contains 
but a little more than two-thirds of the total area of the Hungarian 
Countries. 

Sarfiiee« — The physical surface of Hungary presents very diversified 
regions and climates. The north-west, north and north-east parts are 
traversed by the Carpathian Mountains, between which, and the east 
and south-east, extends a vast plain, containing an area of about * 
20,000 square miles. In this region there are extensive marshes. 

Solly ete« — In the valleys of the north, snow falls as early as Sep- 
tember, and seldom disappears before the .middle of June, while in 
the south districts it is so mild that the finest species of grapes which 
Europe possesses, thrive well. 

With the exception of France, Hungary produces a greater quantity 
of wine than any other country in Europe. Tobacco is extensively 
grown in various parts of the kingdom, and forms an important arti- 
cle of export. Hungary is noted for its breed of horses, and for its 
immense numbers of swine and black cattle. The salt mines are very 
productive. 

InhabltaitSy ete* — The Inhabitants belong to several distinct fami- 
lies, speaking different languages. The Hungarians, or Magyars, are 
the ruling nation, though they number only about one-third the total 
population of the Hungarian Countries. The chief objects of industry 
are agriculture, cattle rearing, and mining. 

♦Peessbubg, the legislative capital of Hungary, is situated on the 
north bank of the Danube, about 85 miles below Vienna. 

Pesth, the^jhief commercial city of Hungary, is situated on the 
left or eastern bank of the Danube. It communicates by a handsome 

♦ XTntll 1T84 Pressburg was the capital of Hnngary, but since that time Bnda has ranked 
as sach. Notwithstanding this, the Legislative Aasemblj still meets at Preasborg, and on 
this account, it is styled tlie Legislative Capital 
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Buspensioii bridge with Bada on the opposite bank of the river. The 
latter city ranks as the capital of Hungary. 

Obonstadt, or Kronstadt, in the south-east part of Transylvania, 
is the most industrious manufacturing ajtA commercial town in the 
province. The articles her© manufactured, supply the peasantry of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. 

THE HUNGARIAN COUNTRIES IN DETAIL. 

TRANSYLVANIA, the most south-eastern province of the Austrian Em- 
pire, lies between Hongary Proper (or, as it is sometimes called, Provincial 
Hnngaiy) and the Principality of Wallachia. 

It contains an area of about 20,000 square, miles. Its surface is shiefly a 
table-land, sloping toward the west The banks of the rivers are densely 
wooded, whence the name of the province, which signifies a forest region. 

Mineral produce forms the chief source of wealth. Rock salt is exceedingly 
abundant ; a vast bed of which, extends from Wallachia through Transylvania 
to Galicia. It. covers a space of about 500 miles in length by 70 in breadth. 
There are also several gold mines in different parts of the province, which are 
chiefly wrought by gypsies. 

Transylvania is inhabited by three distinct nations ; viz., Magyars, Szek- 
lers and Saxons. With these, there are intermixed a number of Poles, Gypsies, 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians, &c. Clausenbubo, the capital, is situated on the 
Szamos — a branch of the Theiss. 

SLAVONIA. — This kingdom, a frontier province of the Austrian Empire, 
lies chiefly between the rivers Save and Drave, and contains an area of 3,650 
square miles. 

CROATIA. — This province, together with Slavonia, forming one kingdom, 
extends from Provincial Hungary to the borders of the Adriatic Sea. The en- 
tire kingdom is chiefly inhabited by Slavonians. Aoram, the capital of the 
kingdom, is the residence of the Governor, and the seat of the superior courts 
of the two provinces. Area of Croatia is about 3,600 square miles. 

THE MILITARY FRONTIER is a strip of country comprising an 9iea of 
about 18,000 square miles, and extends along the Turkish frontier from the 
Adriatic Sea eastward to Moldavia. It consists of parts of Croatia, Slavonia, 
Provincial Hungary and Transylvania. All landed property in this district 
belongs exclusively to the government, but is held by a kind of military fief, on 
condition of military service in peace and war. 

DALMATIA. — This kingdom embraces a strip of country extending aloi^ 
the Adriatic Sea. The area, including islands, is 5,800 square miles. 

2I1BA, the capital, on the Adriatic, is noted for its cathedral. The coastii^ 
trade and the fisheries employ a great part of the inhabitants. 



LESSON ex. 

MAP STUDIES.— Tay Wauan States. 

(B« Mip ot ■■ Continental Europe.") 

Daeribe the following Citiet and Townt: — Chamtery, ToEiN, ■ 

Genoa, Nice, — Yicenza, Udine, Venice, Padua, Virona, Utintns, 

UiLAK, — Bologna, San Kabino, Ancona, Bous, Ferngia, — Chieti, 

Fogf^a, Bari, Otranto, Taranto, Oatanzaro, Reggie, Policastro, Salerno, 

Kafles, Oapua, — Pisa, Plobenob, Sieuna, Le^m, — ^Modzna, and 

Paska. 

ITALT, OB THE ITALIAN STATES. 

Analniq.ml]ee,ll>,T<}0. Pcfialstloii, M,OaO,«00. 

CcognvblMtl FadtlsB, etc— Italy oconpiea the great central penin- 
Bola of Sontbem Europe, and oompriseg several states, of which the 
principal are: — the Kingdom of Sardinia in the north-west; the . 
Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom between the Alps and the Biver Po 
(which politJoally forms a part of the Austrian Empire) ; the States 
of the Chnrch wbich stretch in a cnrved direction across the penin- 
enlai, from the month of the Po, to the middle of the western coast; 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, which comprehends all the sontherr 
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part of the peninsTila, together with the Island of Sicily and the Lipsrl 
Isles ; the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, which lies along the northern 
part of the west coast ; and the two Dachies of Modena and Parmai 
lying hetween Tuscany and Sardinia. 

Sirlkce* — It is generally mountainous, though there are some level 
districts in the north and west. 

Sou, ete« — The soil is remarkahle for its fertility, and the climate is 
warm and delightful. Wheat, com, rice, cotton, silk, olives, and a 
great variety of fruits, are among the agricultural products. In the 
south the sugar-cane, orange and fig are cultivated. Iron, lead, ala- 
haster, lava and marhle are found in considerable quantities. Sponges 
and corals are furnished along the coasts of SicUy. The Neapolitan 
provinces are noted for their grapes and other fruits. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The Italians, like the Greeks, are not one of the 
primitive tribes of Europe; but are a mixed race, descendants of 
Greeks, Germans, Gauls, etc. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit. 

Travtilng Facilities. — In Sardinia, Austrian Italy, and Tuscany, the 
roads are generally good ; but in Central and Southern Italy they are 
very defective. 

In the north there are numerous passes over the Alps, by which 
communication is carried on with France, Switzerland, and Grermany. 
Mules are generally used for purposes of transport, 07 er these and 
the other mountain roads of Italy. The principal oitiep in the north 
are connected by railroads. 

MannfactnTCs' and Exports.- -Italy is not generally a manufacturing 
country. Silk, however, is extensively manufactured; and straw-hats, 
artificial flowers, and musical instruments, are among the other lead- 
ing articles fabricated. 

The chief exports are raw silk, kid and lamb skins, olive-oH, straw- 
hats, wines, fruits, coral, anchovies, cheese, and perfumery. The raw 
silk is chiefly supplied to France and England, the oil, fruits, and 
other Italian produce to Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and other 
European Countries, and also the United States, 

THE KINGDOM OF SARDINIA.— This kingdom embraces sev- 
eral states or provinces, viz.: — ^Piedmont, which extends from the 
crest of the Alps and the Apennines, to the borders of Austrian 
Italy ; Genoa and Nice,* two small provinces which border on the 
Mediterranean, south of Piedmont ; Savoy,* situated beyond the Alps ; 
and the Island of Sardinia, in the Mediterranean. 

atics.— Turin, the capital of the Kingdom of Sardinia, is situated 

♦ These etates are now annexed to France. 
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tn & deUghtfnl valley on the left side of the River Po. It ranks first 
among the oides of It^y, tn the nomber and importance of its scien- 
tiflo and literary institotions. 

Gbkoa, the capita] of the Dachy of Genoa, is dtuated near the 
head of tbe gnlf of the game name. It is Ute chief seaport and naval 
arsenal of the Sardini&a Kingdom. 



THE ITALIAN S T A T E S.— (CobAbmA) 
AUSTRIAN ITALY.— The Austrian portion of Italy formerly em- 
braced Lombardy and Venice ; but by the treaty of Villafranca, Venice 
remains subject to Austria, while Lombardy is annexed to Sardinia. 
MiLiN^^the capital of Lombardy, lies in the midgt of the plain of 
Lombardy, on a branch of the Po. It is noted for its cathedral, one 
of the grandest specimens of architecture extant ; and for its being the 
largest book- mart in Italy. 

Venice, a strongly fbrtified and important maritime city of 
Aostrian Italy, ie built on 72 small islands, which are joined father 
by 306 bridges. These islands lie in the midst of estensivo lagunes 
which are partially separated from the sea by a narrow strip of firm 
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The chief thoroughfares are canals, of which there are 149 ; and 
the communication between different parts of the city is almost nni- 
versally carried on by means of small, light boats, called gondolas. 

The Oanal Grande, which separates the city into two nearly equal 
portions, is spanned by the bridge of the Rialto. 

THE STATES OF THE CHURCH, oe THE PAPAL DOMIN- 
IONS. — ^The territory forming these states, occupies the central part 
of the Italian Peninsula. 

Rome, the capital, lies on both sides of the Tiber, about 16 miles 
above its mouth. It is the residence of the Pope, and is noted for the 
number and splendor of its churches. St. Peter's Cathedral is the 
most magnificent ecclesiastical structure in the world. It covers 
nearly five acres. Adjacent to it is the Vatican, a palace belongiug 
to the Pope. It is an immense building, having more than 4,000 
apartments. 

San Mabino is a small republic, about 10 miles in circuit. It is 
surrounded by the States of the Church, or Papal Dominions, under 
whose protection it is placed. 

THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES AND SICILY, ob THE KING- 
DOM OF THE TWO SICILIES, comprises the southern part of the 
Italian Peninsula, the Island of Sicily, and the lipari Isles. 

Naples, the capital of the kingdom, situated on the north-west 
side of* a bay of the same name, is the most populous city in Italy. 
In the vicinity of this city are many 'places of interest. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF TUSCANY.— This small but fertile 
state lies along the M^terranean coast, north of the Papal Dominions. 

Florence, the capital, is located in a delightful valley, on both 
sides of the River Arno. It is celebrated for its splendid oollectiona 
of works of art, both in sculpture and painting. 

Leghorn, on the coast of the Mediterranean, is the principal sea- 
port of Italian commerce. Ship-building is extensively carried on. 

The relative extent and population of the Italian States are as fol< 
lows, viz.: — 

The Kingdom of Sardinia, . • 

The Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, . 

The States of the Church, or the PontificaJ States, 

The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 

The Grand Dachy of Tuscany, . 

The Duchy of Modena, 

The Duchy of Parma, .... 

The Republic of San Marino, . 



Area in iq. miles. 


PopnlaUoa. 


29,000 


5,000,000 


. 17,650 


6,000,000 


17,800 


2,900,000 


. 42,000 


8,700,000 


8,560 


1.780,000 


. 2,800 


686,000 


2,270 


608,000 


28 


8,000 



MAP STUDIES.— Fbabcb. 
(Bu M*p or " CmtlDefUI Eoiope.') 

State the aituafion of the follmoing Citiet and Tovine, o'z. .■— St. 
Malo, Cherbourg, Caen, Aleuvon, Le Mans, Chartres, VereftilteB, 
Pabib, Eonen, Le Havre, Dieppe, Amiens, Boologne, Calais, Lille, 
ValencienneB, Eheims, ChaJons, Metz, Nancy, Strasburg, Troyea, 
Dijon, Lyons, St. Etienne, Grenoble, Valence, Avignon, Mareeilles, 
Tonlon, Nismes, Uontpelier, Narbonne, Toolonse, Oaliora, Bayoune^ 
Bordeanx, Augonleme, Limoges, La Rochelle, Poitiers, Nantes, 
L'Oricnt, Brest, Eermes, Tonra, Bloia, Orleans, Bonrgea, Moulins, and 
Clermont. 

THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE. 

Aru In >q. inllts, 204.800. Pop., 30,400,000, 

Geofnvhlca] Ptsltlaa.— France, 

an important empire of Western 
Enrope, eztends from the Eng- 
lish Channel on the north, to the 
Medit«rraneBD Sea on the Bontb, 
and from the western fronders 
of Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, to the waters of the Atlan* 
tic Ocean. 
Sorlkte^-It is monnttunoos in the soath-eastem and sonthem por- 
tions, and level, or andnlating, in the north and north-west. 

StU, Mc> — The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the climate mild and 
agreeable. In the south it is much warmer than in the north. 

Grain ia generaHj grown on the higher grounds; but maize is 
every where general. Uadder, from which a dye is obtained, is cold- 
vated in some distrieta. Among vegetables, the beet-root, irom which 
tngar is obtained, is extennvely raised. Silk, wool, wines, olive-oil, 
and a great variety of fmita, are among the most important prodncta. 
The foreeta Aimish excellent timber for ship-building and car- 
pentering. Bees and the silk-worm are extensively reared in the 
sooth of France. The oliief minerals are iron, coal and salt. 
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Inlubltuits, ett. — France Is mmnlj inhabited by a mixed race, in 
which the Celtic predoniinatea. In the parts bordering on the Rhine, 
the people are mostly of the Germanic race. More than one-half the 
inl.abitants are engaged in agricultural pursuits, of which the coluTfl- 
tion of the vine forma an important feature. 

TmcHBg FidllUes.— The bigh-roada are numerous and good. The 
principal lines of railways connect Paria with the most important 
towna on the English Channel and with tliose on the Belgian frontier. 
There are also railroads which connect some of the cities in the iu- 
torior with the capital. 

The navigable rivers and canals afford facilltiea of eoramnnicatioa 
for a distance of about 8,000 miles. By means of railroads, and steam- 
navigation, the jonrney between Paris and London (a direct distance 
of ai6 miles) is effected in ten honra, 

HUMhetuM iDd Eipartg.— In the extent and variety of her mana- 
factures, France ranks second only to Great Britain ; but in the ei- 
oellence and beauty of her silk fabrics, she holds the first rank in the 
world. Among the other leading mannfaotnres are woolens, linens, 
laces, hardware, cotton fabrics, paper, gloves, wine, brandy, and a 
great variety of fancy articles. These form the chief articles of ex- 
port. Commerce, both estemal and internal, is extensively carried on. 
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OtiM. — ^Pabis, the capital, lies on both banks, and on two islands 
of the Seine, 111 miles above its month. 

It extends for abont 5 miles along the river, which is here crossed 
by upwards of twenty bridges. The city j§ surrounded by walls, 
entered by gates or IxirrUres. The public structures of the city are 
numerous and magnificent. Of the religious edifices, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame is the most celebrated. It is situated on one of the 
islands in the Seine, called *^ Isle de la Cite." 

The Champs Elys^es, a favorite place of resort, is a sort of public 
promenade or park lined with trees. The public fetes all take place, 
here; and even on ordinary occasions, various attractions such as 
shows, panoramas, circuses, music, etc., are to be met with here. 
Paris is noted for its National Library, containing the largest and most 
valuable collections in existence. 

It is the second city in Europe in population, and in reference to 
its scientific, literary and educational establishments, it surpasses all 
the other cities of the world. Twelve miles west of Paris, is Ver- 
sailles, noted for its magnificent palace. 

Le Havse, at the mouth of the Seine, is an important commercial 
city of France. It communicates regularly by steam-paokets with 
New York, and also with various ports of Europe. 

Calais, a fortified seaport .town, on the Strait of Dover, owes its 
importance chiefiy to its being the French port nearest to England. 

Stbasbubq, or Strasbourg, a strongly fortified city, is situated on 
the lU near the Bhine. It carries on an extensive transit trade. 
Steamers ply between this city and Basle, Botterdam, and London. 
It is celebrated for its cathedral. 

Lyons, at the junction of the Khone and the Saone, is the second 
city in Prance in commercial importance, and the chief seat of the 
manufactures of silks, velvets, etc. 

Mabseilles, on the east side of the Gulf of Lyons, is extensively 
engaged in the trade of wines and fruits ; and, in short, is the great 
outlet for all the natural and artificial productioq3 of Southern France. 

It is also the continental port at which a large portion of the 
East India despatches for England, and various countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, is received. 

Nantes, on the right bank of the Loire, carries on considerable 
trade with Northern Germany, Sweden, Denmark and Kussia. The 
vessels come freighted with hemp, tallow, &c., and carry back the 
wines and brandies of France. 

10 
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BoGDE&irx, on the left bank of the Garonne, is the great emporinm 
of the wine trade, and the chief commercial port on the Bay of Biscsj. 

Paris, Rouen, Dieppe, Lille, Valenciennes, Amiens, Bheims, lletz, 
Strasljnrg, Lyons, Grenoble, Avignon, Marseilles, Nismes, Bordeanx, 
Nant«s, Aleof on, Tours, Blois, and St. Etienne are noted manofaotur- 
ing places. " 

The chief nftTfll etations and dockyards of France are at Cher- 
bourg, Tonlon, L'Orient and Brest The principal ports for foreign 
trade are St. Malo, Le Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, — Marseilles, — Bay- 
onne, Bordeanx, La EocheDe, Nantea,ancl L'Orient. 

. FREUCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The foreign and colonial 
possessions of France are — the Territory of Algeria, in Northern 
Africa ; the Island of Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean ; St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the Sen^ol, in Western Africa ; the small Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, in the Gnlf of St. Lawrence ; the Islands of St. Uartin 
(nortli part), Guadeloupe, Martinique, Degrade, Mariegalante and Lea 
Siunt.es, in the West Indies ; a part of Guiana, in Sooth America ; Foiv- 
dicherry, and a few other settlements, in Hindostan ; the Marqnesoa 
Isles and tbe Island of TahiU, in Polynesia; and New Caledonia, in 
Australasia. • 
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LESSON CXUL 

MAP STUDIES.-.SPAIN. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, : — San- 
ta igo, Oorunna, Ferrol, Leon, Santander, Burgos, Pampduna, Logrono, 
Saragossa, — Andorra, — ^Lerida, Mataro, Barcelona, Reuss, Tortosa, 
Valencia, Chinchilla, Alicante, Mnrcia, Cartagena, Almeira, Granada, 
Cordova, Malaga, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Seville, Palos, Bad^os, Salamanca, 
Zamora, Valladolid, Madbid, Toledo, and Almaden. 

THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

Area insq. miles, 188,000. Pop., 18,900,000. 
Proviaces, 49. 

Geographical Position. — This 
kingdom occupies the greater 
part of the most westerly of the 
three great sonthern peninsulas 
of Continental Europe. 

Svrfaoe.-^The interior of Spain 
consists of high table-lands, sur< 
rounded by mountains. In the 
south and south-east are plains, which slope gradually towards the 
Mediterranean. 

Son, ete« — The soil is generally fertile, but there are extensive 
waste lands. In the north, the climate is temperate. Here the apple 
tree flourishes, the hills are clothed with forests, and the valleys yield 
rich harvests of com ; but the high plateaus of the centre are desti- 
tute of trees, and the climate is noted for its dryness. In the south, 
the climate is warm ; and here the inhabitants cultivate the fig, the 
olive, the vine, and the sugar-cane. Fruits are abundant. 

Inliabitants* — The Spaniards are a mixed race, — ^mainly composed 
of the Celtic, Gothic, Roman and Arabic. There are about 50,000 
gypsies in different parts of Spain. Agriculture, and the rearing of 
sheep, foi*m the leading pursuits ; and great attention is paid to the 
culture of the grape. 

TraveliDg Faeilities. — Yery little has been accomplished by way of 
overcomiDg the natural impediments to communication between the 
different parts of the kingdom. Wheel carriages are but little used, 
and mules furnish the chief means of transport. , 
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The onlj railroads at present are, a short one lesdiog from Barce- 
lona, a distance of 18 miles, and another leading from Madrid to the 
Tagns. There are bnt few bridges ;conaeqaentl;, the rivers generally 
have to be forded. There are several canals, though bnt few that 
are adapted to navigation. 

Huilketues and Experts. — Among the leading articles maunfoc- 
tured are eiUca, leather, fire-arms, saltpetre and gnnpowder. The ex- 
ports are wines, brandies, oil, fruits, wool, «Ik, barilla, qniclcsUver, 
lead and salt Neither agrioultnre, manufactures, nor commerce, is in 
a flourishing condition. 



Cttleg.— Hadeid, the capital, is situated near the Maszanarea. It 
is nearly 8 miles in eircnit, and ia snrronnded by walls. The palace 
of the Escnrial, 27 miles north-west of the city, contains the splendid 
mansoleuma of many of the BoveroigOs of Spain ; also, a fine collection 
of paintings, a large library and a college. 

OoBDNNA, situated on the north-west coast of Spun, is noted for 
its extensive manufacture of cigars. It is also the seat of the herring 
fisheries. Packets ply monthly between this place and Havana, and 
every alternate month to La Plata, and other Soutb American States. 

Bajiobloha, on the Mediterraneair coast, is the second city in the 
tdngdom in popnlation, and is also an important manufacturing and 
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oommercial place. Many of the honses have their fronts adorned 
with paintings in fresco. 

Malaga, on the Mediterranean coast, about 250 miles sonth of 
Madrid, is noted for its trade in the export of wines, raisins, figs, and 
other frnit. 

Cadiz, on the Island of Leon (which is connected with Continental 
Spain by a bridge), is an important commercial city. The Bay of 
Cadiz is the grand rendezvous of the Spanish navy. Seville, on the 
left bank of the Guadalquivir, is noted for its trade in oranges. 

GiBBALTAB, situatcd on the mainland of Spain, on the west side 
of a mountainous promontory, projecting into the Strait of Gibraltar, 
is a strongly fortified seaport town, and colony, belonging to Great 
Britain. It is a station for the English packets connected with the 
trade to India, and also for those employed in the general commerce 
of the Mediterranean. 



SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The chief of these are 
as follows, viz. : — a part of the Philippine Isles ; the Islands of Cuba 
and Porto Bico, in the West Indies ; and Ceuta, a fortress in Africa, 
on the south side of the Strait of Gibraltar. 



ANDORRA. — ^This small independent state comprises three wild 
^and picturesque valleys, situated on the southern side of the Central 
Pyrenees. Its area is about 190 square miles, and the population 
probably amounts to 18,000. 

It is generally considered as a neutral and independent state, 
although it is, to a certain extent, connected with both France and 
Spain. Itu subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ur- 
gel, in Spain, to whom it pays an annual sum of 480 francs ; while it 
renders to France double that amount, in consideration of oertain 
privileges which it enjoys f^om her protection. 



I.ES90NCXIT. 

i^AP STUDIES.— PoETUOAL. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ mz, : — ^Braga, 
Bragani^a, Almeida, Elvas, Evora, Beja, Tavira, Lagos, Sines, Setubal, 
LiSBOir, Santarem, Coimbra, Oporto, and Lamego. 
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THE KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 

Aju Is iqnue milei, S.MO. PopiliUon, B,46V,000. FcdtIiicm, T. 

<>««CnpUul FtBllln.— Thia amall kingdom of Sonth-weatern Enrop« ' 
occapiea abont one-sUth part of the Iberiatt Peninanltt. 

Sarhee. — Tt ia agreeablj diverged, and gTadnall; slopes towards 
the Atlautio Ocean. 

Soli, tUt — The Boil is rich, and the dimate mild and sftlnbnons. 
Tbe prodnotions are fflmilar to those of Spun. The vine is eBpeciall; 
characteristic of the northern pTovinoes, aa are the olive, orange, citron, 
and other fraila, of the aonthern. Iron-ore is abundant; and this 
conntry (like Spun) abounds in beautiful marbles and building stones. 

Inhabitants, tU, — The Inhabitants ore of the same lineage as those 
of Spain. Agricnltiire is in a backward state. The making of wine 
forma the chief branch of indnatry. 

TraTeUng FadUUcs. — These are poor. There are no caoals or rail- 
roads at present in the kingdom ; and the navigafion of the rivers U 
sometimes impeded by droughts. 

naniifoftnrea and Exports — Majiofacturea are not exten^ve. The 
eiuortfl are mainly winea, salt, cork, drugs, and varioos kinds of frnjta. 
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OtieSf — Lisbon, th« capital, on the right bank of the Tagus, is an 
important commercial city of PortugaL 

Opobto, the second city in commercial im|)ortance, lies on the 
north bank of the Douro. It is noted for its trade in port wine. A 
fine suspension bridge connects the city with the suburbs of Villa 
Nova de Caya^ on the opposite side of the river, where are immense 
vaults, in which the wine is chiefly kept until it is stored. 

CoiMBBA, situated on the high road from Lisbon to Oporto, about 
120 miles distant from the former, is noted for its University — ^the 
only one in Portugal. 

PORTUGUESE COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— Portugal possesses 
the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde Isles ; some smaU settlements on 
the coast of Senegambia, in Africa, together with Angola and Mozam- 
bique ; three small islands in the Gulf of Guinea ; and a few small 
settlements in the East Indies. 

MAP STUDIES.— Belgium. 

State the situation oj the following Cities and Tovms^ viz, : — Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Mechlin, Liege, Namur, Mons and Bbusssls. 

THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 
Area in eq. miles, 11,400. Popalatioo, 4,350,000. Provinces, 9. 

Geograpbical Position* — This small kingdom of Western Europe lies 
between France and Holland. 

Surface.— It is mostly level, and belongs to the great European 
plain, which extends from North-western France eastward to the 
Uralian Mountains. The coasts are low, requiring dykes to protect 
them from the sea. There are no lakes, but the country throughout 
L» well watered. 

Soil) etc* — ^The soil is not naturally fertile, but the industry and 
skill of the inhabitants have rendered it very productive. That un- 
tiring industry which will not suffer a weed to grow while it can be 
eradicated, and turns every little patch of garden, or orchard-ground, 
to flctiTe profit, is nowhere else seen to such advantage as in Belgium. 

The clunate is cool and moist, and the chief products are grain, 
faemp, flax, hops, beet-root, ohiccory, clover, and tobacco. Coal and 
iron are abundant. 



t, eU.— The Bel^aoa are, in part, Flemings," of Genoan 
origin; and, in part, Walloons, descendants of the ancient Belgaa, 
Agriccltnre, commerce and mannfoctnres form the leading pnraait& 
Great attention is paid to bortionltore. 

TrareliDg FMlUtlu^Bel^nm enjoys the advantageof havingeioel- 
lent Toad«, and nnmerons canals and railroads. 

Uaan&ttnns aid Exports. 
— Uanniactnrefl are raried 
and extensive, and form 
the chief soarce of wealth 
to the inhahitanta. The 
exports are agricnltnral pro- 
ducts, and a great variety 
of mannfactared goods, — 
snch as laces, fine linens, 
paper, hardware, etc. 

aOtt, — Bbcsselb, the ca- 
pital, aitnatcd on the Senne 
(a branch of the Scheldt), 
is celebrated for its lace, 
con^dered the finest in 
the world, and for its man- 
nfactnre of carriages, which 
are said to aiupafa those of 
London and Paris in ele- 
l gance and solidity. 
^ The bnsiaesa of printing 
Pand pablishing is exten- 
rsivelf carried on in thia 
Aii-.i; cuhviii], B.igiui. city. About 10 mHes to 

the south of Brussels is the 
field of Waterloo, memorable for the great battle fought there in 1815. 
Obtehd, on the coast of the North Sea, ia an important seaport of 
Belgium. It lias regular steam communication with London and 
Dover, and is connected by nmnerous lines of rwlway with the prin- 
cipal cities of Central and Western Europe. 

Antwbkp, on the right bank of the Scheldt, carries on an esten- 
eive trade. The river is navigable for large vessels up to the quay of 
the city. LiBQE, on the left bank of the Mouse, ia the vicinity of tbe 
coal mines, is the chief seat of the iron- works of Bel^nm. 



MAP STUDIES.— Hou-Uro. 

State the tituatum of thefollAneing Oitie* and ToiB7i», tiz, .*— Leen- 
warden. Grotdi^eii, Ambeim, Rotterdam, Tbe Ha^ux, Haarlem, 

Anist«r(1un and Utrecht. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOLLAND. 

Am m >;. Dillw, 18.000. Fop., 8,000,000. 
P^aT1nce^ Vk. 

fiMgnphln] PmIUm. — Holland, 

or the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, lies north of Belginm, and 
weat of Gennany and Fmana. 

6irhcCr-It is low and flat, In- 
tersected bynnmeroos canals; and 
being below the level of' high eea- 
tides, b either protected bj sand- 
banks, thrown up by the sea, or hy artificial dykes, which are con- 
atmcted chiefiy of earth and clay, and nsnally protected in the tnoro 
exposed parts by a facing of wicker-work formed of willows inter- 
laced together. 

Srt, etc— The soil, particularly in the sontb, is fertile, and the cli- 
mate mild and humid. The winters, however, are generaDy severe. 
The productions are similar to those of Belginm, Cattle are nnmer- 
ona, and of a large size. Dairy-husbandry is brought to great perfec- 
tion, and immense qaandties of batter and cheese are made. 

iBhaUtajitB, etc— The inhabitants are chiefly Dutch, and belong to 
the German stock. There are, also, numerous Jews in the kingdom. 
Uore attention is pud to the rearing of live-stock, and to the produce 
of the dairy, than to tillajre. ■Windmills are much used for motive 

TnTcOi^ FadlitUf*— Thv internal trade is carried on mtuuly by 
means of canaU, which in Holland serve the parposes of roads else- 
where. They run through the principal streets of the cities, and 
extend a complete network over the entire sm^aoe of the kin^om. 
There are also some railroads, which connect the cities of Botterdsm, 
Eearlom, Amsterdam, Utrecht and Amheim. 

■uabttiKS and Eiperti. — Among the leading mannfaotm-ea are 
10* 
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nUes. — The Haqcb, the capital of Holland, utnatod aboat three 
miles from the Korth Sea, is one of the handsomest, and best bnilt 
cities on the Continent. ' 

BoTTBRDAM, on the north baok of the Mease, is the second citj in 
the kingdom, in size and commercial importance. By meansof c«ials 
(which are crossed bj drawbridges), the largest vessels can come np 
to the warehonees in the heart of the city. In general, each speciea 
of merchandise has its appropriate canal and qnay. 

Eaablbm, situated 11 miles west of Amsterdam, and 8 &om the 
North Sea, is noted for the cathedral of St, Baron, which contains one 
of the largest organs in the world. 

AuBTERDAM, the largest city and chief oommerdal empoiinm 
of Holland, is situated at the condnence of the Amstel, and a hranch 
of the Zuider Zee, called the Het Y. It is built on piles driven to a 
depth of 40 or 50 feet, and is intersected by nnmerous canals. These 
form a hmidred little islands, which are connected, and braced to- 
gether, as it were, into one city, by means of nearly 800 bridges. 



DUTCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The- foreign possessions 
of Holland are Java, parts of Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, with 
Amboyno, and several of the small islands of the East Indies, in Oee- 
ania; some ports on the coast of Guinea, in Africa; a part of Gniana, 
in Soath America ; and several islands in the West Indies, comprlMng 
Bt. Martin (eonth part), St. Eastatiua, Bnen Ayre, Cnrajoa and Oraba. 
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- GEBMANY. 

LESSON CXVL 

MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Ashanoed. 

(See Map of " The Germanic Confederation.'^) 

Mention ike boundaries of the following States^ and their respective 



titles^ viz, : — 




• 




Name of the State. 


Title. 


Name of the State. 


Title. 


Oldenburg, 


Grand Ducki/. 


Liechtenstein, 


Principality, 


Hanover, 


Kingdom, 


Wiriemberg, 


Kingdom, 


Mecklenburg Schwerin 


, Grand Drtdty. 


Hobenzollem Sigmarin- 


" Strelitz, 


« 


gen, 


Prvndpdity, 


Branswick, 


Du<^, 


** Hechingen 


. " 


Anhalt Bernburg, 


u 


Baden, 


Grand Duchy,. 


" Dessau, 


M 


Hesse Darmstadt, 


u 


Saxony, 


Kingdom. 


Hesse Cassel, 


Electorate. 


Schwarzburg Sonder- 




" Homburg, 


Landgraviaie, 


shausen, 


PrtndpaUijf. 


Nassau, 


Ducky. 


«* RudolRtadt, " 


Waldeck, 


PriHcipaJ&ty, 


Saxe Altenburg, 


Duchy, 


Lippe Dctmold, 


a 


" Weimar, 


u 


Schanmbnrg Lippe, 


« 


" Coburg-Gotha, 


u 


r Bremen, 


Free City, 


*• Meiningen, 


<i 


J Hamburg, 


Ci 


Reujw Greitz, 


Prindpaiity, 


1 Lubeck, 


w 


" Schleitz, 


u 


L Frankfort, 


M 


Bavaria, 


Kingdom, 






« 


Lmm 


roxviL 






MAP STUDUi 


:S.--CCbn<»nuerf.) 





State the situation of the followhig Capital Cities^ viz. : — Olden- 
burg, Hanover, Schwerin, Strelitz, Brunswick, Bembnrg, Dessau, 
Dresden, Sondershausen, Rudolstadt, Altenburg,. Weimar, Ooburg, 
Meiningen, Greitz, Schleitz, Munich, Liechtenstein, Stuttgard, Sigma- 
ringen, HecMngen, Garlesruhe, Darmstadt, Cassel, Homburg, Wies- 
baden, Oorbaoh, Detmold, Buckeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Frankfort, 

PART n. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns of the States 
<f O&rman/y Proper^ viz. ;— Emden,— Cuxhaven,— Bremenvorde, Lu- 
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nebnrg, Oelle, Osnaburg, Gottingen, — Rostock,— Leipsic, Chemnitz, 
— Wurzbnrg, Bamberg, Bayreuth, Ratisbon, Passan, Landsbut, Ho- 
benlinden, Lindau, Angsbm-g, Anspach, Nm-embnrg, Ingolstadt, — 
Spire, Landau, — Ubn, — Manbeim, Heidelberg, Baden, Freyburg,- 
Worms, and Mayence. 

PART ni. 

State the ntuation of the following Cities and Towns of German 
Prussia^ viz.: — (In East Prussia)^ Stralsnnd, Colberg, Stargard^ 
Stettin, — ^New Rnppin, Prenzlow, Kustrin, Landsberg, Frankfort, 
Guben, Potsdam, Brandenburg, — Glogau, Beeslau, Oppebi, Gorlitz, 
Leignitz, — ^Magdebtjbg, Erfurth; — {In West Prussia)^ Munsteb, — 
Duflseldor^ Elberfeld, Cologne, Coblentz, and Aix la Chapelle. 

LESSON civni. 

MAP STUDIES— (C7on<MMi«l> 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns in German 
Austria^ via, : — ^Toplitz, Reichenberg, Koniggratz, Kuttenberg, Bud- 
weis, Pilsen, Eger, Prague, — Troppau, — Olmutz, Brunn, — ^Lintz, 
Glo(^nitz, Salzburg,— Gratz,— Klagenfurt, Laybaoh, Trieste,— Inns- 
pruck, Botzen, and Trent. 

Describe the foUotoing Mountain Ranges^ viz. : — ^Riesengebirge, 
Moravian, ISTorio Alps, Styrian Alps, Julian Alps, Carnio Alps, Rbe- 
tian Alps, Bavarian Alps, Black Forest, Hartz, Thuringian, Erzge- 
birge, ani Bobmerwald. 

fart il 

State in what Eange are the following Mountain PeaJcs^ viz. ;- 
Gross Glockner and Ortier Spitz. 

Describe the following Gulfs^ viz. : — ^Lubeck and Venice. 

Describe the following LaJces^ viz. : — Schwerin and Constance. 

Describe the following Eivers^ viz.: — ^* Rhine, Neckar, Main, 
Regnitz, Pegnitz, Rednitz, Lahn, Ruhr, Lippe, Moselle, — Ems, Weser, 
Fulda, Werra, Leine, Hunte, Elbe, Havel, Spree, Moldau, Beraun, 
Eger, Mulda, Saal, — Trave, Storr, Oder, t Wartha, Neisse, — ^t Danube^ 
Naab, Lech, Isar, Inn, Mur, t Drave, and t Save. 

* For a description of the Rhine, see page 194. 

t Rivers thus marked can be better described by oonsultlng the Map of Wectern tco^ 
'iMntal EaropOi 
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IiESSONCXlX 

GERMANY. 

Ares in sq. miles, 245,000. Popnlation, 42,000,0001 

Cieosirapliictl Position, etc* — ^Tliis extensive conntry occupies a large 
portion of Central Europe. It does not form one goyemment, but ia 
composed of numerous independent states, and parts of states, iinit€>d 
by a league, called the Gebmanio Confederation. 

This Confederation comprises one-third part of Austria ; nearly all of ' 
Pmssia ; a part of Denmark (consisting of the Dnchies of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg) ; and the Duchy of Luxemburg (belonging to Holland) ; besides twenty- 
nine independent states and four free cities. 

The general government of the Confederation consists of an assembly called 
the Diet, composed of representatives from the several states. These repre- 
sentatives, or plenipotentiaries, meet at Frankfort. Each state exercises a sover- 
eign and independent power over its own territory, and has its own capital city. 

The general business of the Diet has been to provide for the security of the 
Confederation, and to arrange certain matters relatfng to the states as a whole, 
i— such as the declaration of war, the formation of treaties, eta 

Within the last few years, however, many changes have occurred in the 
political relations of the various states, and the general government of the Con- 
federation is, at present, in an unsettled condition. 

Each state is bound to furnish its quota of men for the general army of the 
Confederation. The Emperor of Austria is the President of the Germanic Diet. 

The character of the governments in these numerous states, varies con- 
aderably, but most of them are Constitutional monarchies, in which the power 
is divided between the sovereign and a legislative chamber ; and in some there 
are two cnambers, forming an upper and a lower house. 

The states of • the Confederation belonging respectively to Denmarlc, 
Prussia, and Austria, will be mentioned in the description of these coun- 
tries. 

GERMANY PROPER, 

Area In square miles, 90,000. Population, 16,000,000. 

Boudaries of Germany Proper. — This part of the German Empire is 
bounded on the north by the North Sea, the German states of Den- 
mark, and the Baltic Sea, oh the east by the German states of Prussia 
and Austria, on the south by Switzerland, and on the west by Franco, 
and the German states of Western Prussia and Holland. 

States.— The states of Germany Proper are Oldenburg, Hanover. 
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Mecklenburg Schwerin and Strelitz, Branswick, the Duchies of Anhalt^ 
the Principalities of Schwarzburg, the Saxon Duchies, the Reuss Prin- 
cipalities, Bavaria, Liechtenstein, Wirtemberg, the ♦Principalities of 
HohenzoUern, Baden, the Hessian States, Nassau, the Principalities of 
Waldeck, Lippe Detmold, and Schaumburg Lippe, and four free cities, 
viz, : — ^Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Frankfort. 

LESSON CXI. 

THE GERMAN STATES IN DETAIL. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBURG.— This small state is nearly 
flOTTcmnded hj the Kingdom of Hanoyer. The chief industrial pursolts of the 
inhabitants are tillage, grazing, and fishing. 

Oldenburg, the capital, situated on the River Hunt^ is noted as being the 
residence of the Grand Doke. 

THE KINGDOM OF HANOVER.--Hanover comprises various portions 
of territory lying chiefly in the northern part of Germany. 

The greater part of this Jdngdom is an immense plain, sic ping from south- 
east to north-west. Nearly one-fifth of the arable land is used for pasturage. 
Mining forms an important branch of industry. 

Hanoveb, the capital, located on the Leine River, carries on considerable 
trade with Bremen. 

MECKLENBURG comprises the Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg Schwerin 
and Strelitz. It consists of a sandy plain, interspersed with forests and lakes. 

THE DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK.— This state of Northern Germany con- 
sists of five isolated portions of territory ; the most important of which are 
shown on the Map of the Germanis Confederation. A large portion of Bruns- 
wick is forest land. 

Brunswick, the capital, is noted for its semi-annual fairs, which axe 
crowded with strangers from the neighboring cities. 

THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY.— This kingdom lies between Bohemia 
on the south, and the Prussian provinces of Saxony and Silesia on the north. 
The rearing of cattle forms an important branch of industry ; and immense 
flocks of sheep are raised, the wool of which is extensively exported. Mining 
occupies a large portion of the inhabitants, there being upwards of 500 mines 
in active operation in the mountainous sections of this kingdom. 

Dresden, the capital of the Kingdom of Saxony, lies on both banks of the 
Elbe. It is noted for its china and porcelain ware, its gallery of paintings^ and 
the beauty of its environs. 

* The Principalities of HohenzoUern Sigmaringen and Heohingon, belong to Prnstla. 
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Lbifsic, a city of Saxony, is celebrated 13 being the grand empoiinm of 
die boolt trade of Germany, and aleo for its three arnmiiJ fairs. 

THE DUCHIES OF ANHALT.— These three contiguona dachieg are 
Btuated along the Elbe, and arc almost wholly siuTODiided by Pnudan Saxony. 

TLay rank among the most fertile of the states of Germimy, and are mnoh 
noted for their eioellent breed of cattle and sheep. 

Dessan and Bembnrg are independent states, bat AnhalC Gotheii, in I84T 
devolved to tliese two states in common. 

PRDJCIPALrnES OF SCUWARZBURG.— These comprise two detached 
sections abont 25 miles apart Schwarzbnrg Sondersbansen is suironnded by 
Pmssian Saiony, and Sohwarzbnrg Rudolstadt lies north of Saie Weimar. 

THE SAXON DUCHIES.— These comprise the dnehieg of Saie-Alleii. 
burg, Weimar, Cobnrg-Gollia, and Meiningen. They lie between Pmswan 
Saxony on the north, and the Kingdom of Bavaria on the south. Saie-Cobnrg- 
Gotlia is composed of two principal portions, one north, and the otiier south, 
of Saxs-Meiningen. 

THE KEUSS PRINCIPALITIES.— Those two principaUties, dtuatod on 
the north-east frontier of Bavaria, belong, the odo to an Elder, the other to n 
Faimffir line of tlie princely bonse of Renss. 

THE KINGDOM OF BAVARIA.— This kingdom comprisea two districts 
of Tineqaal azn; tlie larger of these lying mainly between Wirtemberg on the 
west and Gerroitn Austria on the eaBt, and the smaller on the left, or west, 
bank of the Eiver Rhine, adjoining France on the sonth. In many of the 
voUeya, the vine is snocessfiilly cultivated. Wood is a staple production, the 
eitcDt of forest land being over 6,000,000 aotw. 
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One of the most important articles of export is wood, which is floated down 
the rivers and conveyed hj the Dannhe to Hnngaiy. The chief branch of 
manufacturing industry is the brewing of beer. Rhenish Bavaria (west of the 
Rhine) produces exceUent wines. 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, 'Situated on the Isar, is noted for its fine 
collection of paintings, its numerous scientific and literai^ institutions, and its 
mathematical and optical instruments. 

NuREMBURO, a city of Bavaria, lies on both sides of the River P^nitz, 
about 100 miles from Munich. It is celebrated for the manufacture of musical 
and mathematical instruments, wooden clocks, and toys of various kinds. 

Augsburg, on the Lech, is noted for its trade in wines, and as being the 
seat of the banking and Exchange operations between it and SonUiera 
Europe. 

LESSON cm 

THE GERMAN STATES IN DETAIL {ContimieO), 

THE PRINCIPALITY OF LIECHTENSTEIN.— This smaT state of 
Southern Grermany, lies east of Switzerland, and west of the Earldom of TVproL 
Liechtenstein, the capital, is a small market town, situated on the Rhine. 

THE .KINGDOM OF WIRTEMBERG.— This kingdom of Southern Ger- 
many is about one-fourth the size of Bavaria. It lies between Baden and Ba- 
varia and is surrounded by them, except on the south, where it borders on 
Lake Constance. 

Wirtemberg is highly celebnAed for the abundance and excellence of its 
fruit, — such as apples, pears, cherries, etc., and for its numerous mineral 
springs. It is also noted for its educational institutions. 

Stuttgard, the capital, located on a branch of the Neckar, is distinguished 
for its Royal Palace, Opera House, and Royal Library. 

THE PRINCIPALITIES OF HOHENZOLLERN.— These two states of 
Southern Germany are surrounded by Baden and Wirtemberg. They belong 
to Prussia. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN.—This duchy lies along the north 
and east banks of the Rhine. Agriculture is the chief source of wealth to the 
inhabitants. The productions are similar to those of Wirtemberg. The prin- 
cipal articles manufactured are clocks, hardware, jewelry, musical boxes, and 
organs. 

Carlesruhe, the capital, is situated about four mUes east of the Rhine. 
The plan of this city is very singular, being in the form of an outspread 
fan, around the Grand Duko*s palace, from which, as from a centr^ the principal 
streets radiate. About 20 miles from this place is the small town <^ Badeo, 
one of the most frequented watering places in Germany. 
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' HANHBDf, on the Nectar, at ite jnnctioD vith tlie Rhine, is the cliief com- 
merpial town in the Grand Dnchj of Baden. 

THE HESSIAN STATES,— These inclnda a. teiritory lying on both sidei 
of the Kiver Muq. It comprises three states, styled respectiTelj', the Grand 
Dachy of Hesse DarmiCadt, the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, and the Land- 
graviate of Hesse Homburg; 

Daecmstadt, the capital of the grand dncbj of the same name, is the seat 
of the civil and crimiDal courts of the dnchy. 

MAYENCE, on the left bank of the Rhino, is the chief trading oily in the 
grand dncby. It hna steazn communication Beveral times a day with Frank- 
fort, which is abont 18 miles distant; and duly irith Cobtentz, Cologne, Dos- 
■eldorf, and other towns in the Timnity. 

THE DUCHY OF NASSAO.— Naasan ties between the Hessian States 
and Rhenish Prasaia. II is ooted for its meditmia] springs. Grazing and tlie 
cultivation of the vine are here the most important branches of industij. 

'Wiesbaden, the capital, sitaated near the Rhine, is one of the principal 
watering places of Germany. 

THE PRINCIPALITIES OF WALDECK, LIPPE DETMOLD, AND 
SCHAUMBUEG LIPPE are located in North Western Germany. 

BREMEN, a free city of Germany, situated on both sides of the Wver 
Weser, is second only to Hambnrg, as a seat of German commerce. It is a 
noted ]dace of embarkatioo far emigrants to America. The territory of thii 
eity eompriaes abont 106 square miles. 

HAMBURG, a. free city, U located 
on the north bank of the Elbe. It is 
one of the moal importaat commercial 
cities in tbo world. The territory of 
the city comprises about 160 aqaare 

LUBECK, a ft«e oily, sitnated on the 
Trave, a few mites bma its entranca 
into the Boitio, carries on an- eztonsiTe 
tian^t trade. 

h commttnicatas with Hsmbni^ by 
railway, and by the Trave Canal ; 
with its port Travemoode by steam- 
boats ; and also by steam with Copen- 
hagen, St. Petersbni^, and other important oitieB of Northern Europe. The 
territoty of the city contains an area of abont 142 square miles. 

FRANKFORT, a free city, lying on both banks of the River Main, U tbe 
great centra of tbe island trade of Gerroony, and the chief seat of its banking 
and other mercantile tronsactiona The territory of Frankffnt embraoei 90 
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The representatives of the several states of the Germanic Confederation^ 
hold their sittings at this plaxse, and, on this accoont, Frankfort is styled 
the capital of Germany. 

LESSON cxxn. 

MAP STUDEES—DEaiMARK, 
(See Map of * Western, Ac, Conttnontal Earope.^^ 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Aalborg, Aarhnus, Hadersleben, Flensborg, Sleswick, Kiel, Altona, 
Gluckstadt, — ^Elsinore, Copenhagen, — ^and Odense. 

THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 

Area In sq. miles, 21,600. Fopalation, 2,000,000. 

Geographical Position, etc. — This kingdom lies north of Germany, 
between the Baltic and the North Sea. It comprises the Peninsula of 
Jutland in the north, the Dnchies of Holstein and Lauenburg in the 
south, and a group of islands lying in the Baltic Sea. 

Surface. — The surface is almost a perfect flat. In some parts the 
coast is protected from inundations of the sea by dykes. 

Soil, etc — The soil near the coasts is generally good, but in the in- 
terior there are large tracts covered with heath. The climate is 
humid, and subject to thick fogs, but is mild for its latitude. 

Wheat and oats are extensively cultivated in Holstein and Lauen- 
burg. Geese, ducks, and other birds, are numerous — ^their feathers 
forming an important article of traffic. Fish supply the inhabitants 
near the coasts with a great part of their food. Peat is the principal 
fuel, — there being no coal except what is imported, and but few forests 
in the country. The pastm*es of Denmark are its chief source of 
wealth. 

Inhabitants. — ^The inhabitants (called Danes) belong to the Teu- 
tonic, or German family of nations. Agriculture forms the leading 
pursuit, 

TraYCling Facilities. — The roads in Zealand and the other islands 
are generally good, but in other parts of Denmark they are poor. 
Railroads have been introduced to a limited extent. 

There are three channels of communication between the North 
Sea and the Baltic, besides the passage round the north coast : these 
are — ^the Canal of Stecknitz, which unites the Trave with the Elbe a 

'*^ie above Hamburg ; the Canal of Kiel, which connects the River 
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E;der with the Baltic ; and the Liim Fiord, which reaches qntirely 
Bcroao the Peniosnla of Jutland. These, however, are capable of being 
used only by the Emaller class of vessels. 



HuinfactBns aad Exp«rt5< — As Denmark cont^ns neither the neces- 
sary materials (iron and coal), nor water-power, its maDnfaoturea are 
incoQ^derable. Cheese and hotter are made in abundance, aiid distil- 
lation and brewing are prosecuted to a great extent. The chief ex- 
ports are agricnltnrol prodncts, live-stock, flsh, heer, and brandy, 

dtlcs, — CopxNOAOBN, the capital, and largest city of the Kingdom 
of Denmark, is situated partly on the east coast of the Island of Zea- 
land, and partly on the ailjacent Island of Amak. Between these tvro 
islandais the Strait of EeUeboe, which forma the harbor of Copenhn.- 
gen, capable of holding 600 ships. This city commiiaicates by steam- 
packete with the chief ports of the Baltic. 

SLSinORE, on the Island of Ze.'Jami, 25 miles north of Gopenht^n, 
is a small commercial town, where all merchant ships passing into, or 
out of the Baltic {except Danish or Swedish), pay toll. 

Alioha, on the right bank of the Elbe, is an important commer- 
cial city of Denmark. Ship-building is here carried on to some extent 
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DAKTSH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The colonial possessions 
of Denmark are, Iceland and the Faroe Isles ; some settlements on the 
west coast of Greenland ; and the islands of Santa Omz, St. ThomaSi 
and St. John, in the West Indies. 

LESSON CIXnL 
MAP STUDIES.— Prussia. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ vis.: — 
Dantzic, Elhing, Konigsherg, Memel, Thorn, Bromberg, and Posea, 

Bm ARK.— As the other cities of Prnssia were mentioned in the Mftp Stadies of LeMOQ 
117, tliey need not be repeated here. 

• THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 
Area in sqnare miles, 108,000. Population, 16,880,000. ProyinoeA,& 

Cieognphieal Position, etc.— Prussia, a country of Central Europe, 
consists chiefly of two distinct territories, lying about 40 miles apart, 
and separated from each other by the EJngdom of Hanover and the 
Electorate of Hesse Oassel. 

The territory east of Hanover is called East Prussia. It is divided 
into six provinces, viz.: — ^* Prussia Proper (including what was for- 
merly two provinces, styled East and West Prussia), Posen, Silesia, 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. 

The territory lying along the banks of the Rhine, west of Hanover 
and Hesse Cassel, is styled West Prussia. It is divided into two prov- 
inces, viz. : — ^Westphalia and the Bhenish Province. 

Surface. — The surface is generally level, and forests oover a large 
portion of the country. 

Soil, etc — In the Bhenish Province, and also along the Yistnla, 
Oder, and Elbe Rivers, the soil is fertile ; in other parts, it is not 
naturally productive. The climate on the borders of the Baltic is 
changeable, raw, and foggy, but in Rhenish Prussia it is warm- enough 
to produce excellent wine. 

In most of the provinces, agriculture is carefully conducted. The 
chief productions are grain, hemp, flax^ hops, and tobacco. Fruits are 
not extensively cultivated. Amber is found on the shores of the 
Baltic, and is largely exx>orted to Turkey, where it is used for mouth- 
pieces of pipes, and for other ornamental purposes. 

* The Provinces of Pmasia Proper and Posen are styled Prussian Poland. 
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Great quantities of beet-root are grown, for the purpose of making 
sugar. Sheep and bees are extensively reared. The raising of swine, 
particularly in the Provinces of Westphalia and Fomerania, is largely 
carried on ; and the hams, bacon, and sausages, made from them, form 
a great part of the animal food of the people. Mines of copper, iron, 
and lead, are worked to some extent. 

Inhabitants, ete« — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Germans, but in some 
parts of Eastern Prussia they are mostly of Slavonic origin. Jews 
are numerous in nearly all the cities and towns. About three-fourths 
of the inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

Trayeling Fadlities. — ^Railroads extend through almost every part of 
Prussia. Berlin is thus connected with Hamburg, Stettin, Breslau, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Bremen, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Paris, 
Le Havre, Boulogne, and several other cities of* Continental Kurope. 
Canals are not numerous, but the rivers afford great facilities for inland 
navigation. 

Hannfactvres and Exports*— The leading manufactures are linen and 
woolen goods. Among the chief exports are com, timber, wool, and 
various manufactured goods. The inland commerce of Eastern Prussia 
is chiefly with Austria and Russia. From the former, the Prussians 
receive salt and wine, and send linen-yarn in exchange; from the 
latter, hemp, tallow, hides, etc., and send linen and woolen goods. 

Cities. — ^Beelin, the capital, situated on both banks of the Spree, is 
an important city of the kingdom. The principal street, about a mile 
in length, is divided into five avenues by rows of trees ; and is lined 
on either side with splendid palaces and public buildings. It is noted 
for its Eoyal Library and its University. 

&rBTTiN, on the Oder, is, next to Dantzic, the most important sea- 
port of Prussia. Daittzio, on the western branch of the Vistula, is the 
chief city for foreign commerce. 

Bbeslatt, on the Oder, about 190 miles south-east of Berlin, is the 
second city in Prussia in population and importance. 

Cologne, on the left bank of the Rhine, is the entrep6t of a con- 
siderable trade between Belgium, Holland, and the neighboring ports 
of Germany. A celebrated article of manufacture of this city is 
Cologne-water, which is exported in very large quantities. 

Elbbbfeld, in Rhenish Prussia, on the Wupper, is a noted maau- 
focturing tovm. It is celebrated for the dyeing of Turkey-red^ and a 
great amount of yarn is annually sent here to be dyed from Great 
Britain, and other places. The entire valley of the Wupper is 
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noted foT tlie Dumber and variety of its factories, and for the douu^ 
nf its population. 



LE^N CXHV. 
MAP STUDIES.- 
(Sm Uap of "Oorminlo ConredendoiL") 

Deeeriie the folUneing Citiea, fit. : — Basle, Zubioh, Sohoffhausen, 
Constance, St Gall, Ctior, Lugano, Lausanne, Geneva, Nenfchatel, 
Bebnx, and Lcoebnb. 

THE REPUBLIC OF SWITZERLAND. 
Men In eqnBTD miles. 1S,000. FopolilloD, e,S9D,'iO0; Culona, m 

dcognphlral PodtiM.— Switzerland, a small inland country of Cen- 
tral Europe, lies east of France, between Germanj on the north and 
Italy on the south. 

" SnrTart, tU. — The chief characteristics of the surface are its tower- 
ing mountains, and voat glaciers; its beautiful lakes, and smiling va!- 
lejB; and its numerous Alpine streams, and glittering water-falls. 
Soil, »l«.— The Boil ia fertile in the valleys ; and the climate is odd 
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on the monntaiDs, temperate on the plains, and hot in the Talleja. 
Flax and hemp are eztensivelj grown, bnt the chief part of the wealth 
of Switzeriand consists in its excellent pastures, which afford snpport 
to immense numbers of cattle. The vine grows in the vallejs. 

Of the domestic qnadmpeds, the Alpine spaniels are much cele- 
brated. These large dogs are trained by the monks of the "ConTent 
of Great St. Bernard to the task of eeddng ont travelers who may 
biive lost their way on the monnttun, or been benumbed by the cold, 
or partially bnried by an avalanche. They are famished with the 
means of rendering assistance to the wayfarer, by a basket of pro- 
visions fastened ronnd the neck, and they accomplish their mission 
with wonderfnl sagacity. 

Mineral springs are nnmerons, and many of them are mnch re- 
sorted a> by invalids. 

NatDTid Curl MitlH.— The Falls of Schaffhaosen in the River Rhine, and 

the Cataract of Stanb- 

\ bach, are mnch cele- 

2 brated. The latter, abont 

^ 86 miles soath-east of 

I Berne, is formed by a 

I tributary of the River 

i Aar, and fhlls from a 

i perpendicular height ot 

; 850 feet. 

g InhabiUnts, etc— The 

^ inhabitants are mainly 

of Tent«aio and Celtla 

;oa\s, and sheep, which tbna 

Snisa farmer, derive their 

grass which grows on tho 

In summer the cattle are 

lantains by herdsmen, wlio 

n ehakts, or rnde log hcts, to which the 

persons whose bnsiness it is to milk the cows, and to make cheese 

and butter, repair for that purpose. la winter, the cattle return to 

the valleys. 

TraTeling FidUtles,— These are generally good. Eioellent roads 
Lave been constructed across the mountains. The inequalities of thtf 

• Th1> Conient, or Hoipliw. ft sliastcd ilont 8,000 bet tban the leisl of Uie H4, m« 
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snr£ace do not admit of an extended system of railroads, bnt some 
short ones have been introduced. Steamboats ply on all the principal 
lakes. 

Mmufaetnres and Exports* — ^Tbe making of watches, musical boxes, 
and jewelry, forms an important feature in Swiss manufacturing in- 
dustry. These articles, together with cattle, cheese, butter, silk-stufb, 
and ribbons, are among the leading exports. 

Cities* — ^Besnb, the capital, is situated on a small peninsula, formed 
by the Biver Aar. The streets are adorned with numerous fountains, 
and the houses are built upon arcades, which afibrd a dry and shel- 
tered pavement for foot passengers. This city is the seat of an uni- 
versity% 

Basle, or Basel, located principally on the left bank of the great 
bend of the Khine, is noted for its numerous literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, its manufacture of ribbons, and for being an important 
entrepdt of trade between France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. 

ZuBioH lies at the foot of a beautiful lake, to which it gives nar.^e, 
on both banks of the River Linmiat. It is celebrated for its schools, 
and also for having been the birth-place of Gessner, Zimmerman, 
Fuseli, Lavater, and Pestalozzi. 

Geneva, situated on both sides of the Rhone, at the foot of Lake 
Geneva, is the most populous and industrious city of Switzerland. It 
is said that there are about 100,000 watches, chiefly gold, annually 
made in this city. It is noted in religious history for having been 
the residence of John Calvin, • 

LESSON CXXV. 

ISLANDS OF EUROPE. 

THE IiOFFODXar ISLES, forming an archipelago off the west 
coast of Norway, are noted for their herring fisheries. 

Near the sonth-west extremity of these Islands, is the remarlAble and dan- 
gerous whirlpool, called ** the Maelstrom.** In winter, during storms from the 
west, the most frightful waves are raised, and the noise of the agitation is 
heard at a great distance. At these times, it is necessary for vessels to keep 
at a distance of several miles, lest they be drawn into the vortex and destroyed. 
This whirlpool is produced by strong currents, which flow first in one direction, 
and then in the opposite, during alternate periods of six hours, and which 
cease at high and low water. 
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TUU ISIiAND OF QUALOS lying off the north coast of Nor- 
way, is noted for its fisheries. Hammerfest, on this island, is remark- 
able as the most northern collection of dwellings in civilized Europe. 

THB GRECIAN ARCHIPEIiAOO consists of all the islands 
between Oontinental Greece and Asia Minor. Thasos, Samothraki, 
Imbros, Mitylene, Scio^ Ehodes, and Scarpanto belong to the Empiie 
of Turkey ; and Skyros, Kegropont, or Euboea, Andros, Tino, Miconi, 
Kaxia, StampaHa, SantorinL, Amorgos, Milo, Siphanto, Thermia, Syra, 
Zea, and seyeral smaller islands, form a part of the Eangdom of Greece. 

CANDIA, or ORZITB, a large island of the Mediterranean, lying 
south of the Grecian Archipelago, belongs to European Turkey. It is 
a delightful island, having a mild cUmate and producing all the neces- 
saries, as well as many of the luxuries, of life. The soap made in 
Oandia is largely exported. 

THE IONIAN ISLES comprise Cerigo, Zante, Gephalonia, Santa 
Maura, Paxo, Oorfa, and some smaller islands, whose united area is 
about 1,000 square miles. The inhabitants number about 230,000. 

The chief productions are olives, grapes, and currants, which con- 
stitute the chief articles of export. 

These islands form an independent state, styled the Ionian Ke- 
public, which is under the military protection of Great Britain. 
CosFir, on the Island of Corfu, is the seat of government. 

MALTA and OOZO^ — These islands, lying in the Mediterranean, 
about 50 miles south of Sicily, belong to Great Britain. Malta, though 
small in size, is of great importance as a maritime station for the pro- 
tection of British commerce in the Mediterranean, and as a stopping 
place for packets on their way to and from India. Valetta, the 
capital and seaport of the Island of Malta, is noted for its fortifications. 

SIOILT, an island of the Mediterranean, embracing an area of 
10,000 square miles, lies south-west of the Italian Peninsula. This 
island, together with the Kingdom of Naples in Continental Italy, 
forms what is styled "the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies." The 
climate is very warm in summer, and the cold in winter is never so 
severe as to affect the verdure. The sulphur mines of Sicily are numer- 
ous and important. 

Among the leading exports are sulphur, oranges, lemons, figs, 
almonds, and honey. Snow, which falls only on the mountains, is 
exported in large quantities to Malta and Continental Italy. Palfermo, 
on the north side of the bland, is regarded as the second capital of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
11 
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UFAKI ISLES.— This group of voloanio iaUnds lies north of 
Sicily, and belongs to tbe Kingdom of Naples. TLe volcano of Strom- 
boli, on the island of the some name, presents a continual eruption of 
flame, and, on tliis account, it is called " the Ligl thonse of the Hedi- 



BARDIHIA, a large island of the Hediterrantian, about ISO nules 
west of the Italian FeninBula, forma a part of the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
The forests are exteuBive, and furnish ezcelleiit timber for ship-boild- 
ing. Agricnlture b coodacted in the rudest manner. Cheese, made 
of the milk of sheep and goats, is largely exported. 

CORSICA, situated north of Sardinia, belongs lo France. The 
soil is fertile, but very badly cultivated. The rearing of live-atock is 
the chief branch of industry. Timber is abundant, beesare numerous, 
and most of the fruits common in Sonthern France, grow npon the 
island. Beautiful coral is found on the south coast, and it forms an 
impojtant article of export. 

AjAooio, the capital, is noted as having been the birth-plac^ of 
KapoleoQ Bonaparte. 
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a small island situated ten miles from the shore of Tuscany, 
was erected into a separate principality for Bonaparte and his heirs, 
after that monarch's first abdication of the throne of France. Here 
he resided for a short period. It now belongs to Tuscany^ 

THE BATJSAHIO ISLZSS consist of Minorca, Msgorca, IviQa, 
Formentera, and some smaller islands lying east of Spain, to which 
country they belong. They yield an abundance of corn and fruit. 
Palma, on the Island of Majorca, is the capital of the group. 

THE CHANNEL ISLES (so called from their situation in the 
English Channel) consist of Jersey, Sark, Ouernsey, Aldemey, and 
some small islets. These belong to Great Britain. 

THE DANISH ARCHIPELAOO embraces chiefly the Islands of 
Zealand, Funen, Laland, Falster, and Moen. 

RUGEN, an island in the Baltic, off the coast of Prussia, to which 
country it belongs, is noted for its fisheries and export of corn and 
cattle. 

BORNHOUUC, a large island in the Baltic belonging to Denmark, 
is celebrated for its fisheries. In the villages, clocks and watches are 
extensively manufactured for exportation. 

OLAND and OOTEQLAND are two islands in the Baltic, which 
belong to Sweden ; Oesel, Dago, and the Aland Isles, in the same sea, 
belong to Bussia. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

* 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF EUBOPE. 

(delating chiefly to i!«e Map of Europe.) 

LESSON CXX\1. 

1. How does Europe rank in size among the grand divisions of Ihe 
globe ? Sixth. How in population ? Second. Mention the chief countries of 
Coutmciital Europe. Of these, which are peninsulas ? Which project into 
the Mediterranean Sea ? 

2. What three countries in Europe lie furthest north ? Y "hat one lies furthest 
south? Furthest south-west? Furthest east? What countries border on 
the Black Sea? On the Baltic Sea? On the North Sea? On the Adriatic 
Sea ? On the Bay of Biscay ? On the Mediterranean Sea ? 

8. What country lies between the Baltic and the North Sea ? Between the 
Adriatic and the Mediterrane^in ? Between the Black and the Adriatic? 
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Vn^t country lies between the Mediterranean Sea and the English Channel? 
Between the Black and the White Seas ? What seas border on Russia ? 

4. Has Switzerland any sea-coast? Has France? Do^ any part of 
Prussia border on the North Sea? Where is the Caspian Sea? Has it an 
outlet? In what direction is Spain firom Portugal? France from Spain? 
Italy from Turkey ? Turkey from Russia? Austria from fiirkcy ? 

5. In what direction is Switzerland from France ? Austria from Switzer- 
land? Italy from Switzerland? Denmark from Germany? Sweden from 
Denmark? Sweden from Russia? Prussia from Russia? Turkey from 
Italy ? Greece from Turkey ? 

6. Which extends frirther north, France or Germany? Germany of 
Prussia? Italy or Spain? Holland or Belgium? Sweden or Norway? 
Which extends further east, Holland or Belgium ? Austria or Turkey ? 
Turkey or Greece? Austria or Prussia? Which extends further west, 
France or Spain ? Italy or Switzerland ? Turkey or ALUstria ? 

7. What countries form the northern boundary of Austria? Of Italy? 
Of Turkey ? Of Switzerland ? What countries form the eastern boundary 
of France? Of Germany? Of Holland? Of Austria? What countries 
form the western boundary of Germany? Of Austria ? Of West Prussia ? 

' 8. How is Belgium bounded on the south-west? Denmark on the east? 
Prussia on the east ? Turkey ? Greece ? Greece on the north ? Turkey ? 
Russia? Sweden? What separates Sweden from Denmark? Denmark from 
NorwBy ? What separate France from England ? Spain from Africa ? 

9. Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia ? What grand division lies 
east of Europe ? What natural divisions form the boundary line between these 
two countries? What mountain range extends from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea? 

10. Of what continent does Europe form a part ? What other grand divi- 
nons are included in this continent ? In what hemisphere are they situated ? 
How many hemispheres are there ? What circle divides the earth into an East- 
em ai)4 & Western Hemisphere ? A meridian circle. What circle divides the 
earth into a Northern and a Southern Hemisphere ? The Equator. 

11. Is Europe entirely separated by water from Africa ? Is Asia ? Where 
does Europe make the nearest approach to Africa ? What is the distance 
between the nearest points of Spain and Morocco ? About nine miles. What 
is the width of the Strait of Gibraltar ? From about nine to 24 miles. 

12. (Soe Lesson XCH.) What is the length of Europe, from Astrachan in 
Russia, to Brest, on the coast of France ? What is its breadth from Cape 
North to Cape Matapan ? Is Cape North on the coast of Continental Europe ? 
Mention some of the great Mountain Ranges of Europe. How many distinct 
systems do these form ? 

13. What portion of the population of Europe belongs to the Caucasian 
-'^ ? Into how many distinct families is this race here divided ? Mention 
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tiiem. What parts of the continent does the Teutonic family inhabit ? Where 
are the Celts? Do the Magyars (the people of Hungary) belong to the Cau- 
casian race ? Do the Finns and Laplanders ? To what race do these belong ? 
To what race are the Turks supposed to belong ? 

LESSON CXXYIL 

REVIEW QUESTIONB— (CQMTINUBD. ) 
(Relating chiefly to Norway, Sweden, and Russia.) 

1. What country occupies the western part of the Scandinavian Peninsula ? 
How wide is the isthmus that unites this peninsula with the mainland ? About 
how many times larger is Norway than Scotland? What is the general 
character of the surface of Norway ? What mountain range in Norway ? 

2. Is Sweden as mountainous as Norway ? Is Russia noted for its moun- 
tains ? Is Spain ? Is Belgium ? What courses would you take, what waters 
cross, in a voyage from Amsterdam in Holland to the capital of Norway ? 
From Christiania to Stockholm ? 

3. Is there a shorter communication by water from Stockhclm to Gotten- 
burg than by the way of The Sound ? What river is the outlet of Lake Wet- 
ter? TheMotala. The outlet of Lake Wener ? The Gotha. How are Lakes 
Wener and Wetter united ? « 

4. Describe the soil of Norway. Mention its most important productions^ 
What form the chief sources of wealth to the inhabitants ? Of what origin 
are the Norwegians ? Who inhabit Northern Norway ? Describe the traveling 
facilities of this country. How then is communication carried on ? 

5. Are there many navigable rivers in Norway ? How do the traveling 
fkcilities of Norway differ from those of Sweden ? . What portion of Sweden's sur- 
face is covered with lakes ? What portion with forests? How are the winters 
throughout the peninsula? What is the difference between Norway and 
Sweden as to the amount ^f com annually raised ? 

6. Mention the most noted cataract of Sweden* Describe it. Do the* 
people of Sweden and Norway speak the same dialect ? Is Sweden a manu- 
facturing country ? What are the chief exports ? What city at the moutJii of 
the Gotha ? How is Carlscrona situated ? For what is Falun, or Fahlun, 
noted ? Where is Mahno ? Upsal ? What town south-west ot Christiania ? 

7. What vast empire lies east of Sweden ? What waters separate these two 
countries ? What sea washes a part of its northern coast ? What three large 
rivers empty into that sea ? What rivers empty into the Dwina? What two 
large rivers empty into the Caspian Sea ? What two into the Sea of Aaov ? 
Mention the largest lake in Europe. Ladoga. 

8. Sailing down the Don, what two important branches would you pass on 
your left? What one on your right? What town near the month of the 
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Don ? By what strait does the Sea of Azov commimicate Tnth the Black Sea? 
How is it sometimes called? Yenikale, or Jenikale. Where is the Peninsola 
of Crimea ? What isthmus comiects it with the mainland of Russia ? Perekop. 

9. Near the month of what river is Cherson ? On which bank of the 
Dnieper is Ekatherinoslav ? Kiev ? Moghilev ? What city at the month of 
the Volga ? What cities and towns do you find on the left bank of the Volga? 
What ones on the right ? What town is on the south-west coast of the CMmea ? 
For what is this town, at the present day, noted ? 

10. What important city in Russian Poland is on the Vistula? What 
river empties into the Gulf of Riga ? What is the length of Russia from Crimea 
to the Arctic shores ? What is the character of the surface of Russia ? Describe 
the climate. What are the chief productions ? 

11. In what condition are the mass of the people? What are the leading 
industrial pursuits? Describe the traveling facilities. In what does the 
foreign trade of Russia consist ? Mention the chief commercial city. 1^ P. 
How is it situated ? For what noted ? What city in the south-east part of 
the empire is largely engaged in trade with Western Asia ? How is Moscow 
situated ? 

12. What country lies between the White Sea and Norway ? To whon 
does it belong ? How is the climate ? Do the Laplanders reside in either 
cities or towns ? What animal is of great service to the Laplander ? How far 
can a couple of reindeer travel, with a sledge, in a day ? 

13. Where is the Principality of Finland ? Of what empire does it fonn 
a part? Russia. What towns in the southern part? What provinces in the 
south-eastern part of Russia ? What part of these provinces is called Cir- 
cassia ? That part which extends along the northern side of the Caucasus 
Mountains, from the Bla^k Sea and the Sea of Azov to about the meridian 
46^ east. 

LESSON CXXYHL 

BEVIEW QUKSnONS— (coNTiinrED.) 

(Relating chiefly to Tarkey, Greece, and Austria.) 

. 1. Where is European Turkey? What noted river crosses the northern 
part ?• What chain of mountains traverses the country from east to west ? 
European Turkey is about equal in extent to a country of Western Europe, 
what country is it ? 

2. Is Spain as large as France? What political division is France? 
What Spain? What Turkey? What Switzerland ? What is the length of 
Turkey from east to west ? How is the soil ? What are cultivated in the 
central and elevated districts ? What grow in great profusion in the south ? 

8. For what drugs is this country noted ? What abound in the marshes ? 
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What animals are fotoid in Turkey in greater abundance than elsewhere in 
Europe ? For what is the southern base of the Balkan Range remarkable ? 
Who are the ruling people of Turkey ? Do they form the miyority of the 
population? 

4. Describe the traveling facilities of Turkey. To what articles are the 
manufactures of Turkey chiefly confined ? In what part of Turkey is Adrian- 
ople ? Where is Constantinople ? Describe this city. 

5. What city rcmks next to Constantinople in commercial importance ? 
S. Of the cities and towns in European Turkey yon have learned tho loca- 
tion of, which are on the Danube ? Which on or near the Maritza ? What 
one on the Strait of Otranto ? On the coast of the Black Sea ? On the Sea 
of Marmora ? On the Strait of Dardanelles ? 

6. How is Greece bounded ? Mention Its chief divisions. Describe ihe sur- 
face. What is the character of the climate ? Between what latitudes does 
Greece lie ? What is latitude ? How many kinds are there ? Where must 
a place be situated to have no latitude ? What is the equator ? 

7. What archipelago lies east ef Greece? Mention some of its most 
important islands. What are the chief productions of Greece ? Who are the 
inhabitants? Are the traveling facilities good? How are the manufactures? 
What are the leading exports ? What city is the capital ? 

8. What empire lies between Greece and Austria? How is Austria 
bounded ? Into how many provinces is it divided ? What provinces are in- 
cluded in German Austria ? Of what was Galicia formerly a part ? Mention 
the Hungarian countries. 

9. Where is Austrian Italy? \Vhat is it sometimes called? To what 
country does it geographically belong ? Of what empire does it politically 
form a part ? By what mountain ranges is Austria traversed ? In what parts 
of the empire are there extensive plains ? 

10. What is the general character of the soil in Austria? What oonsti- 
tute the chief agricultural products ? For what are Hungary and Galicia 
noted ? How does Austria rank iz. minerals ? What form the leading indus- 
trial pursuits? How do the traveling facilities of Austria compare with those 
ofTurkey? * 

11. What city is the capital of the empire ? * Describe this city. Is Aus- 
tria noted as a manufacturing country? What are the chief exports? Vi^al 
city is the capital of Bohemia ? P. On both sides of what river is it ? What 
one is tlie capital of Galicia ? L. For what is Lemberg noted ? Mention the 
chief commercial city of the Austrian Empire. T. 

12. Where is Pesth ? What city on the opposite side of the river? About 
bow far is Kaschau from Pesth ? 130 miles. How is Kaschau situated ? In 
tlie vicinity of vineyards, the wine of which is an important article of traffic 
both to Kaschau anS Miskoltz. Where is Schemnitz? For what noted? 
For its mines of gold and silver. What town on the Danube about three mile«- 
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north-west of Belgrade ? S. For what noted ? As being the chief entrepdt of 
the trade between Austria and Turkey. 

18. For what is Temesvar noted ? As being a strong fortress of Sontiiern 
Hungary. What seaport town on the Adriatic is the chief 'port of the Hun- 
garian Provinces ? Fiume. How is it situated ? It lies at the head of the 
Gulf of Quamero. 

14. In what direction is Trieste from Fiume ? Laybach from Trieste f 
Near what river is Laybach ? Of what river is lite Save a branch ? Describe 
the Danube. Mention its chief northern branches. "M^liich one of these formA 
the boundary line between Moldavia and Russia ? What is Moldavia ? A proT-' 
ince <^ European Turkey. 

15. In what part of Austria is Hxmgary ? In what part Galieia ? (See 
Map of Germanic Confederation for answers to thb following questions.) By 
what mountain chains is Bohemia surrounded? What city is its capital? 

. Prague. What province lies east of Bohemia ? M. What archduchy south ? 
What branches of the Alps cross Styria ? What Ulyria ? Where is Tyrol ? 
What country bounds Tyrol on the horth ? What range of mountains separates 
it from Austrian Italy ? 

LESSON CXXTX. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS.— (continued.) 

(BelAtiDg chiefly to Italy, France, Spain, and Portngal.) 

1. Where is Italy ? What does it comprise ? In what part is the King- 
dom of Sardinia ? In what part the Venetian Kingdom ? What city is its 
capital ? How is Venice situated ? To what kingdom has Lombardy been 
annexed ? Where are the States of the Church ? What kingdom in the 
southern part of Italy ? What island forms a part of this kingdom ? 

2. Where is the Duchy of Modena ? Where Parma ? What city is the 
capital of Sardinia ? What does this kingdom embrace ? What city is the 
chief seaport of Sardinia ? What city is the capital of Naples ? By what 
other name is tliis kingdom known ? What city is the capital of the Papal 
States ? How situated ? ^ 

3. What city on the Mediterranean is the chief seaport of Italy ? L. What 
is nie general character of the surface of the Italian Peninsula ? What is the 
character of the soil? For what are the Neapolitan Provinces noted? 
Describe the traveling facilities. Is Italy noted for its manufactures ? 

4. How is France bounded ? On what river is Paris ? How far above 
the mouth of that river is it ? What seaport at the mouth of the Seine ? What 
city about 75 miles further up the river ? R . . . n. Where is Calais ? What 
town about 20 miles to the south-west ? Where is Amieias ? Strasburg ? For 
what is Strasburg noted ? 
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5. "Wliere is Lyons ? Tonlonse ? Bordeaux ? What cities on the l.oire f 
"Where is Brest? Versailles? For what is it noted? How far is it from 
Paris ? What river empties into the Gulf of Lyons ? Mention the principal 
branches of the Seine* In what country does the Rhone haye its source ? 

6. Into how many departments is France divided ? What part of France 
is mountainous? What is the character of the soil ? What are extensively 
reared in Southern France ? What vegetable is grown in great quantities ? 
For what purpose ? Mention the chief stations of the French navy. Brest 
ani Toulon. Describe the chief traveling facilities of France. How does 
France rank in manufactures ? What form the leading articles of export ? 

7. What colonial possessions has France in Africa ? What in the Indian 
Ocean ? What in the West Indies ? What in South America ? How is Spain 
bounded ? What group of islands lies off the east coast of Spain ? Where is 
the Ebro ? Describe it. Where the Guadalquivir ? What three important 
rivers cross Portugal ? In what country do these rivers rise ? 

8. What city is the capital of Spain ? Where is Corunna ? Describe it. 
Which is the largest seaport of Spain ? B. What range of mountains forms 
the water-shed between the Tagus and the Guadiana ? What between the 
Tagns and Douro ? What ranges in France separate the rivers that flow into 
the Mediterranean from those that flow into the Bay of Biscay ? 

9. Is Belgium naturally divided from France? Is Spain? By what 
mountain ^ange ? What extensive valley lies south of this range ? Mention 
the chief stations of the Spanish navy. Ferrol and Cartagena. How is Cadiz 
situated ? For what is the Bay of Cadiz noted ? Where is Gibraltar ? To 
what government does it belong ? 

10. What large island in the Mediterranean belongs to France ? Where 
is the Republic of Andorra ? Describe it. What is the general character of 
the surface of Spain ? What of the climate ? What are tbe leading produc- 
tions in the south ? By whom is Spain inhabited ?' Are the traveling facili- 
ties of this country equal to those of France ? 

11. What colonial possessions has Spain? How is Portugal bounded? 
What city is its capital ? What city is second in the kingdom in commercial 
importance ? 0. For ^hat is it noted ? What place is notea for its univer- 
sity ? What colonial possesions has Portugal ? What is the character of the 
soil ? Is agriculture in an advanced state ? What are the chief exports ? # 

LESSON CXXX 

SEVTEW QUESTIONS.— ^CONTINUED.) 

(Relating chiefly to Belgium, Holland, and Germany.) 

1. How is Belgium 'bounded ? Describe the surface of Belgium. How are 
tbe coasts protected from being overflowed by the sea ? Are there any lakes 

11* 
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in Belginni ? What is the character of the soil ? How has it been made pro* 
dnctive? What is the climate ? By whom is Belgimn inhabited ? What city 
is the capital ? For what celebrated ? 

2. What forms the chief source of wealth to the Belgians ? What are the 
leading industrial pnrsnits ? What are the chief exports ? What minerals are 
abundant ? How is Denmark in this respect ? Where is Ostend and what is 
it? Where Antwerp? What city is the chief seat of the iron works of 
Belgium ? 

3. How is Holland bounded? What political diyision is it? What is 
Belgium? What France? What Spain? What Portugal ? Does Italy form 
one distinct government ? By whom is Holland chiefly inhabited ? Describe 
thd surface of the kingdom. What is the character of the soil ? What branch 
of industry is here brought to great perfection ? 

4. For what traveling facilities is Holland noted? How are its chief 
cities connected? What city is the capital ? Where is Amsterdam ? What 
city about 11 miles to the west ? What important river flows through Bel^um 
into Holland ? Through Prussia into Holland ? What foreign possessions has 
Holland? 

5. What is the total area of the German Empire ? What does it comprise ? 
In what does the general government of the Confederation consist ? Who is 
the President of the Diet ? What is the business of the Diet? What is the 
character of most of the governments of the German States ? 

6. What is the character of the soil in Northern Germany ? In Southern f 
Where is the Duchy of Oldenburg? How is the Kingdom of Hanover 
bounded ? Does this kingdom form a part of Prussia ? What is the most im- 
portant branch of industry in Hanover? How is the capital ntuated ? 

7. How many duchies does Mecklenbuig include ? Of how many detached 
portions of territory does the Duchy of Brunswick consist ? For what is the 
capital city noted ? Where is the German Kingdom of Saxony? The Prus- 
sian Kingdom of Saxony ? What city is the capital of German Saxony T 
What city in this kingdom is noted for its book trade ? 

8. Where are the Duchies of Anhalt ? For what are they celebrated ? 
Wliich of these duchies form independent states ? Wh^re are the Principali- 
ties of Schwarzburg ? Which is further north ? Mention the Saxon Duchies. 
W^ere are the Reuss Principalities? What large kingdom occupies a great 
part of Southern Germany ? B, 

9. What does the Bavarian Kingdom eiftbrace ? What is the general char- 
acter of the surface ? What is the staple production ? For what branch of 
manufacturing industxy is Bavaria noted ? What city is the capital ? How 
is it situated ? For what noted ? What city about 100 miles distant is cele- 
brated for its manufactures ? What city in Bavaria is noted for its banking 
operations? A. 
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10. What small principaKfy lies east of Switzerland ? Where is the King- 
dom of Wirtemberg ? For what is this kingdom celebrated? What city is 
file capital ? How situated ? What two principalities belonging to Prussia 
lie between Baden and Wirtemberg ? What grand duchy lies between Wu> 
tembcrg and France ? What city is the capital ? 

11. What celebrated watering place about 20 miles firom Carlesmhe? 
Mention the most important town in the Grand Duchy of Baden ? M. Name 
the Hessian States. In what part of Germany are they situated ? Describe 
Mayence. What duchy is particularly noted for its mineral springs ? 

12. Mention the four free cities of Germany. Which one of these is the 
chief commercial emporium of the German Empire ? Which one is a noted 
place of embarkation for German emigrants to America ? Which one is on 
the Trave ? What town is the port of Lubeck ? Where is Frankfort ? 

lESSONCXm 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (OOMTLNU£D»^ 

(Relating chiefly to Denmark, Prussia, and Switzerland.) 

1. What kingdom lies north of Germany ? What duchies in this king^ 
dom form a part of the Germanic Confederation ? H. and L. What docs 
Denmark comprise ? Is Denmark mountainous ? Is Russia ? Is Spain ? Is 
Belgium? Is Norway? What are the chief productions of Denmark? 
What form the chief sources of wealth ? To what family of nations do the 
Danes belong ? What is the leading industrial pursuit ? 

2. How are the traveling facilities of Denmark ? Is this kingdom noted 
for manufactures ? Has Denmark the native materials for manufacturing pur- 
poses ? Has England ? What form the chief exports ? What city is the 
capital ? How is it situated ? 

8^ What town on the Island of Zealand about 25 miles north of the capital? 
Where is Altona? Mention the colonial possessions of Denmark. In what 
direction from Denmark is Prussia ? 

4. How b Prussia divided ? What city is the capital of the entire king* 
dom ? How is that city situated ? Of what river is the Spree a branch ? 
Of what the Havel? Describe the Elbe. What important river flows through 
lihenish Prussia ? Into what sea does the Rhine flow ? In what country does 
it have its source ? Through wiiat large lake does it flow ? 

5. What is the general character p{ the surface of Prussia ? What two 
principalities, situated in Southern Germany| belong to Prussia ? Which is 
naturally the most productive part of Prussia ? What are the chief produo- 
tions? In what part of the kingdom is the raising of swine extensively 
carried on ? What provinces does Prussian Poland embrace ? What important 
seaport at the mouth of the Vistula ? What one on the Oder ? 
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6. What rivers flow across the eastern division of Pmssia ? Of which one 
is the Wartha a branch ? Of which one, the Bug ? Sailing down the Oder, 
what four important towns would you find on its left bank ? Mention the most 
important seaports of Prussia. S., S., C, D., E., K., and M. 

7. By whom is Prussia chiefly inhabited ? Mention the traveling facilities. 
What are the leading manufactures ? What the chief exports ? With what 
countries does Eastern Prussia carry on an extensive inland commerce ? A., 
and R. In what does this commerce chiefly consist ? 

8. About how far is Breslau from Berlin ? Where is Cologne, and for what 
is it noted? Where is Coblentz? Dusseldorf? What town lies about 20 
miles east of Dusseldorf ? On what river is it situated ? On the Wupper. For 
what is it noted ? 

9. What important town on the Elbe, in Prussia ? M. . For what is Magde- 
burg noted ? For its citadel, built on an island in the Elbe. What republic lies 
south of Germany ? How is Switzerland divided ? Into 22 Cantons. What 
lakes in Switzerland ? What river passes through Lake Thun ? What one 
is the outlet of Lake Lucerne? Of Lake Zurich? Of Maggiore? Of 
Geneva ? Of Como ? 

10. What two important rivers of Europe have their source in Switzerland ? 
On which side of Mount St. Gothard does the Bhine rise? For what is this 
river noted ? For the beautiful and varied scenery along its banks. Mention 
the largest city of Switzerland. G. Mention the chief commercial city. 
Basle. For what is it noted ? What ore the leading exports of Switzerland? 

LESSON cxxxn. 

BBVIEW QUESTIONS. — (CONTINUED.) 

(Kelating cLiefly to the Islands of Europe.) 

1. Where are the Loffoden Isles? For what are they noted ? What town 
is on the Island of Qualoe ? What cluster of islands lies between Greece and 
Asia Minor ? Mention those that belong to the Turkish Empire. Mention 
those that belong to the Kingdom of Greece. 

2. Where is Candia ? To what empire does it belong ? What do you 
know respecting this island ? Where are the Ionian Isles ? Mention them. 
By whom are they inhabited ? By what government protected ? Mention the 
chief productions. 

3. Where is the Island of Malta ? What small island lies near it? To 
what nation do they belong ? What renders Malta of importance ? What 
town is the capital ? Where is Sicily ? Of what kingdom is it a part ? What 
is this kingdom sometimes styled i What is the character of the climate in 
Sicily ? What volcano in this island ? 
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4. Where is Palermo ? What seaport towns on the sonth coast ? Mention 
the leading exports of Sicilj. Where are the Lipari Isles ? What yolcano on 
one of these isles ? Where is YesnvinS ? What island lies sonth. of Corsica? 
What strait separates these islands ? Of what empire does Corsica form a 
part ? Of what kingdom, Sardinia ? 

5. Mention the most important productions of Corsica. What form an im- 
portant article of commerce ? For what is Ajaccio noted ? What is the 
chief export of Sardinia ? Where is the Island of Elba ? How far* from the 
Italian coast is it ? To what division of Italy does it now belong ? 

6. Where are the Balearicr Isles ? Mention the most important islands. 
To what country do they belong ? For what productions are they noted ? 
What town is the capital ? What port on Minorca ? 

7. Where are the Channel Isles ? To whom do they belor^ ? Mention 
the most important islands in the Danish Archipelago. Where is Rugen, 
and to what country does it belong ? Where Bomholm, and to what kingdom 
does it belong ? To what kingdom do Oland and Gothland belong? Mentiou 
the chief isles in the Baltic, belonging to Bnssia. 
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LESSON cxxxirr. 

MAP STUDIES.— ^Systebiatigallt Absanged. 

Mention the touvda/riea of the folhrnng Countries^ ms,:^ 
Siberia, Chinese Empire, Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, Manchooria, 
Corea, China Proper, Thibet, Koko-lTor, — ^Anam, Siam, Malaya, 
Tenasserim, Birmah, Hindostan, — ^Beloochistan, Arabia, Turkey, 
Georgia, Persia, Independent Turkestan, and Afghanistan.. 

State the sitiuition of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, .•— 
Obdorsk, Touroukhansk, Olensk, Petropaulovski, Okhotsk, Yakutsk, 
Ziachta, Ibkijtsk, Krasnoyarsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk, Bamaule, Omsk, 
Petropaulovski, Tobolsk, and Samarova, — ^Ili, Yarkand, Elaahgar, — ^Mai- 
ma-tchin, Oorga, — ^Yaksa, Tondon, Quanlin, Chin Yang, — ^Kingkitao, 
— Singan, Pekik, Teentzin, Kaifung, N"ankin, Shang-hae, Hang-chou- 
foo, Ningpo, Nan-chang, Eu-chu-fu, Amoy, Ohang-chu-fu, Oanto% 
Macao, Yunnan, Ching-tu-fu, — ^Lassa, and Leh. 

PART n. 
State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ Diss, : — 
Kecho, Hub. Saigon, — Siam, or Yuthia, Bangkok, Patani, Pahang,— 
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Malacca, — ^Mergui, Monlmain, — Maitoelay, Uinerapoora, Ava, Ran- 
goon, Aracan, — ^Monltan, Lahore, Cashmere, Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Patna, Dacca, Calcutta, Cut tack, llyderabad, Madras, Pondicherry^ 
Cochin, Mangalore, Goa, Poonah, Bombay, Surat, Cambay, Oodipoor, 
Hydrabad, Tatta, Nagpoor, — ^Kelat, Gnndava, and Chonbar. 

PART uu 

State the tituation of the following Cities amd Tovms, viz, ;— 
Deraia, Muscat, Hasek, Aden, Mocha, Sana, Loheia, Mecca, Medina, 
— ^Brnsa, Scutari, Sinope, Trebizond, Erzeronm, Bagdad, Bassora, Je- 
rusalem, Damascus, Beyrout, Aleppo, Smyrna, Diarbekir, — Teflib,— ' 
Tabriz, Teheban, Balfrush, Yezd, Zerman, Shiraz, Bushire, Kerman- 
shah, Ispahan, — Turkestan, Khoeak, Samarcand, Boehaba, Balkh, 
Khiya, — ^Hebat, Cabul, Ghiznee, and Candahar. 

LESSON cxmy. 

MAP STUDIES— (CoiraiNUED.) 

Describe the following Islands, viz. : — Nova Zembla, New 
Siberian Isles, Kurile Isles, Saghalien, — ^Jesso, Niphon, Sikoke, Kiu- 
siu, — Loo-Choo Isles, Formosa, Hong Kong, Hainan, Singapore, N"ico- 
bar Isles, Andaman Isles, Ceylon, Maldive Isles, and X^iccadive Isles. 

State the situation of the following Island Towns, viz, : — Hako« 
dadi, Matsinai, — ^Aisa, Jebo, Simoda, Osaca, Miaco, — ^Ava, — ^Nanga- 
saki, — Tai-wan, — ^EiONChTCHou, — Singapore, — ^Trincomalee, and Co- 
lombo 

Deseribt the following Peninsulas, tie, : — ^Kamtchatka, Ooreai 
Malaya, Hlndostan, and Arabia. 

PART XL 

Describe ths following Isthmuses, viz : — ^Kraw and Suez. 

Describe the following Ca/pes, via, : — ^North East, Sviatoi, East, • 
Lopatka, Cambodia, Bomania, Kegrais, Comorin, Juggut, Bas-al-had, 
Isolette, and Fartak. 

Describe the following Mountain Chains, viz, : — Altai, Stanovoy 
Chang-pe-shan, Khing-gan, Peling, Meling, Eastern Ghauts, Western 
Ghauts, Taurus, Elburz, Hindoo Koosh, Himalaya, Kuen-lun, and 
Thian-Shan. Peahs : — Byelucha, Kunchinginga, Sinai, and Ararat. 

State the situation of the following Deserts, viz, : — ^Indian, Salt» 
Karakoum, Kizilkoum, Khiva, and Gobi. 
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PART in. 



Describe the following Seas^ Tie. : — Kara, Eamtchatka, Okhotsk, 
Japan, Yellow, Blue, Chinese, Arahia, Bed, Black, Caspian, and AraL 

Describe the following GvlfB and Bays^ tiz.: — Ofce, Lena, Anadir, 
Pechelee, Tonquin, Siam, Martahan, Benga], Manaar, Cambay, Outch, 
and Persian. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz,: — Behring, Oorea, Malacca, 
Palk, Ormns, Bah-el-Mandeb, — ^La Peronse, Matsmai, and Simonoski. 

Describe the following Channels^ viz, : — Tartary and Formosa. 

Describe the following Lakes^ tiz, : — Zaisan, Tchany, Baikal, 
Piasina, Tonting, Balcash, Kessel-bashi-nor, and Koko-Nor. 

PART IV. 

Describe the following Rivera^ viz. ;— Obe, Tom, Vak, Irtish, 
Ishin, Tobol, — Yenisei, Selenga, Angara, Tonngonska, — ^Piasina, Kha- 
tanga, Anabara, Olensk, Lena, Yitim, Aldan, Yiluti, — ^Yana, Indi- 
ghirka, — Kolima, Anadir, Amoor, Shilka, Argun, Songari, — ^Pei-Ho, 
Hoang Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang, Ya-tong-Eiang, Kin-cha-Kiang,— Hong- 
Kiang, Canton : — 

Tonquin, Cambodia, Menam, Saluen, Lrawaddy, Brahma-putra, 
Ganges, Gogra, Jumna, Hoogly, — Godavery, Kistna, Nerbuddah, 
Indus, Sv.tledge, — Euphrates, Tigris, Amoo, and Sihon. 

' LESSON CIXXV. 
ASIA. 

Area in eq. miles, 1($,($52,000. Fopnlatioii, 600,000,000. 

Geographical Posttton, etc«— Asia, one of the grand divisions of the 
earth, occupies the eastern portion of the Eastern Continent. Its 
length, from Behring Strait to Bab-el-Mandeb, is about 6,700 miles, 
and its breadth, from the south-east extremity of China Proper to the 
Ural Mountains, is about 8,800 miles. 

Physical Characteristics. — The northern and north-western parts 
consist of vast plains, and the central part is an elevated table-land. 
The mountain chains extend mostly in an easterly and a westerly direc- 
tion. The river systems of Asia surpass those of any other portion of 
the Eastern Continent. 

Inhahitants.— The inhabitants comprise three distinct races, viz. : 
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the Oancasian, the MongoliaD, and the Malay. The Hindoos, Arabs, 
and Persians are generally considered asr belonging to the Oauca^an 
race, and the Chinese and Tartars to the Mongolian. 

ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Asiatic Russia consists of two parts; 1st, the Caucasian Provinces, 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, the greater part of which is 
known by the name of Georgia ; and 2d, Siberia. 

SIBERIA. 

Area In sq. miles, 6,260,000. Population, 8,000,000. 

Geographical Position. — This immense territory, belonging to Euro- 
pean Russia, occupies the entire northern part of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent. Its extreme length is about 3,600 miles, and its breadth al>out 
1,800 miles. 

Surface. — It is a vast plain, sloping toward the Arctic, and watered 
by numerous rivers which flow in that direction. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is sterile, and the climate intensely severe. 
This cold, and generally barren country, supplies two kinds of natural 
produce, metals and furs; for the sake of which the rigor of its cli- 
mate is endured, and the perils of its almost solitary wastes are cheer- 
fully encountered. The chief metals are gold and silver. 

Trayeling Facilities. — These are very few. The rivers fornish the 
chief means of transport. 

Inhabitants, etc — The inhabitants consist of various tribes, of Tar- 
tar or Mongol descent, and of exiles from European Russia, banished 
by the Emperor for political or other offences. The latter are under 
the charge of a military force, and occupy the country in the vicinity 
of the Ural Mountains. Mining and hunting form the chief pursuits. 

Mannfiictiires and Exports. — At Irkutsk there is an imperial factory 
of woolens for the clothing of the troops ; and, in some of the mining 
districts, there are imperial founderies. Tobolsk has some tanneries 
and manufactories of.soap. The exports are furs, leather, and metals. 

Cities.— Iezutsk, the provincial capital of Eastern Siberia, lies on 
the right bank of the Angara. It is the handsomest town in the ter* 
ritory, and the centre of such refinement as Siberia possesses. 

Tobolsk, the provincial capital of Western Siberia, on the Irtish, 
is the chief emporium of tradein this quarter. 
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Kijlcbta ia sitUBteil on the irontier line, & short dietasce from 
Mai'inB-tchin dd the Chinese side of the boundaiy. NicolaiefF (ne-Jto- 
li'ef), Marinsk or Kisi, and Yakaa are growing towns, eituated on the 
Amoor River. Aleiandrorsk {ah-Uet-ahn-irovi}^) is located on the 
Channel of Tartarj. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
Am In (q. mllas, G,SOa,W». PopuIitloD. 400,000,000; 

This empire eiii1brsc«a an area of 
more than five milliona of square 
miles, in which are included tlie 
conntries of Chinese Turkestan, 
UongoliB,-Manchooria, Coren, China 
Proper, Thibet, and tti6 Eoko-Nor 
Territory. 

Chihesb Tubeestah', or Lrnu 

BcoHAKiA, Mongolia, Manchooris, 

and the Eoko-Nor Territory are 

generally included nnder the name 

of Ohineee Tartary. It is chiefly 

an elevated pl^, hounded by lofty 

mountun ranges. Among the nnmerons tribes inhabiting this part 

of the Empire, there are many varieties- of manners and customs. 

The Mongolians live in tents, which, as the pastures fhil, they remove 

ten or fifteen times a year, going north in spring and sonth in antnnm. 

Their flocks consist of horses, camels, black cattle, sheep, and goats, 

OOEEA is only nominaU!/ a part of the Chinese Empire. It is in 
all respects a separate kingdom, except that the king, who has abso- 
lute aathoril^ among his own snbjects, b obliged to pay an annnal 
tribute to the emperor of China. 

EiNosjrAO, the capital, is the residence of the sovereign. 

LEaSOSCXXITL 

CHINA PROPER.- 

AresfnuqmromUM, 1,800,000; Popnl»Hon, 801 000,00a 

Geegrapbtfal Position, ct<> — China Proper forms the south-eastern 
part of the Chinese Empire, Its area is about six times the size of 
France, and more than twenty times lliat of our New England States, 

Sirftce.— it is considerably diversified. The greater part preaenta 
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k succession of river- valleys divided by ranges of high lands. In the 
north-east, is an extensive and fertile plain. 

Solly etc. — The soil ia fertile, highly cultivated, and well-watered ; 
and the climate, cold in the north, but mild in the south. Among the 
native productions, the tea-plant is the most noted. Of graim^ce is 
the staple product. The sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, tobacco, rhubarb, 
indigo, varnish-tree, camphor-tree, tallow-tree, and cinnamon are 
among the trees and shrubs most common in the fields and gardens. 
Olives, oranges, pine- apples, etc. are abundant. The mulberry is ex- 
tensively reared for the purpose of the silkworm. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The Chinese are of Mongolian origin. Agriculture 
and manufactures form the leading pursuits. Trade, both inland and 
mantime, is extensive. 

Trayeling Faeilities. — The roads are generally narrow and not suited 
to large vehicles. Traveling and traflSc are carried on chiefly by 
means of the numerous rivers and canals. The Imperial Canal runs 
through the eastern part of China, from Pekin to Hang-chou-foo, or 
Hangtcheou, a distance of abou^, 700 miles. By means of another 
canal the navigation is continued to Canton, with the interruption of 
but a single day's journey over a mountain chain that intervenes. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports. — In the manufacture of silk and cotton 
cloths, and earthen-ware, the Chinese have attained great eminence. 
They are noted also for their skill in the carving of ivory, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, and other ornamental articles, and also for the taste 
they display in the arts of embroidery, dyeing, and the making of ar« 
tificial flowers, and papers of fine tissue. 

About 100,000,000 pounds of tea are annually exported to Europe 
and America. Silk and nankeen stuffs, porcelain, lacquered wares^ 
articles of ivory, etc., are also exported to some extent. 

Cllies. — Pekin, the capital of the Empire, is situated in a sandy 
plain, near the Pei-Ho, about sixty miles south of the Great Wall of 
China, and 100 miles f^om the sea. It consists of two contiguous 
cities, each encircled by lofty walls, and inhabited, respectively, by 
the Tartars and the Chinese. The Tartar City contains the Imperial 
Palace. 

Nandn, on the right bank of the Yang-tse Kiang, is one of the 
principal seats of the silk, paper, and cotton manufactories of China. 

The ports now open to foreign commerce in China are Shanghai, 
NiNGPo, FiJ-cHU-FU, or Fou-TCHou-Foo, Amot, Canton, Kiong-tchou, 
Taiwan, Swatow, Tengtchou, Kiutchwang (ke-ooch-wahng'), or 
-JHWANO, Nganking {ngohn-hing')^ Hanyang, and Vouchang. 



Oantow, on the left bank of the Canton River, abont 70 miles from 
its mouth, ia the chief commercial emporinm of Obina. It is eiteD- 

sively engftged in the t«a-U'ade. 



THIBET, a region of Central Asia included in the Chinese Empir« 

and Bitnat«d west of China Proper, is bnt imperfectly kaown. 

CUmatc, etf. — The climate is cold, and the attention of the people Is 
directed mainly, to the rearing of sheep and goats. The fine hair of 
die latter, which ia nsed in making Cashmere shawls, is largely ex* 
ported. Moak-deer are found in great nnmberB among tbe monnt^n& 

Labsa, near the Brahma-pntra, is the capital of Thibet. It is di*- 
tJngnished as being the residence of the Grand Lama, end ia nsnally 
crowded with noble personages from Tarions parts of Aaa, who come 
to do him homage and offer costly presents. 

LE9S0N CXXIVn, 
INDIA. 

Arei In iq. mllei, ajiOO.OM). Popnlition, ]fia,000,00fc 

INDIA comprises two largo peninsulas in tbe sonthem part ot 
Asia, styled "India beyond the Ganges," or, "the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula," and "ffindostan." 
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THE INDO-CHINESE PENINSULA. 
Area in sq. miles, 1,000,000. FopnUdon, 22,000,000. 

Ceographletl Posltloii. — Indo-Ohina (sometimes called Further India) 
is boonded on the north by Thibet and China Proper, east and south 
by the Chinese Sea, and west by the Bay of Bengal and the plains of 
Northern Hindostan. 

Biflsioiis, etc* — ^It is divided chiefly into three states, viz.: — ^the 
Kingdom of Siam, and the Empires of Anam and Birmah« Besides 
these, there are some small Malay States occupying the Malay Penin- 
sula, and a long narrow strip of territory, belonging to Great Britain, 
called the Tenasserim Provinces. 

As these several countries constitute one distinct geographical 
region, they will be described under one general head. 

Surface. — ^The peninsula is diversified by long river-valleys, and a 
succession of mountain chains. 

Soil, etc — The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and moist, but 
generally healthy. Forests are numerous and yield much valuable 
timber, among which are many woods, used as dyes and perfumes. 
Bice is the chief crop, and cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the sugar-cane, 
are extensively grown. 

Marble, amber, also sapphires and other gems, are found in various 
parts of the peninsula. Wild animals, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, 
tigers, etc., are numerous. 

Inhabitants, ttt$ — The inhabitants, except those of the Malay Penin- 
sula, bear a resemblance to the Hindoos and Chinese. Agriculture is 
pursued, though in a very imperfect manner. 

The houses are generally constructed of bamboo and matting, 
covered with thatch, and resting several feet above the ground on a 
foundation of piles. In all the countries of the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula (as, indeed, throughout Asia), a great portion of the laborious 
occupations is performed by females. 

Traveling Facilities. — There are few or no roads ; consequently, in- 
ternal communication is mostly by the rivers. 

Mannfiictnres and Exports. — ^A few silk and cotton goods are woven, 
chiefly by females ; and the art of dyeing is practised to some extent. 
The people of Birmah excel in gilding, and are also noted for the cast- 
ing of bells, designed for the service of their numerous temples. Most 
of the manufactured goods used, are imported. Among the leading 
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exports are, timber, embracing a variety of ornamental 'vdjpds, raw- 
silk, cotton, ivory, gums, cardamom seeds, and edible bi^^^sts.* 

Cities. — Hue, the capital of the Empire of Anam, is^PPVd on the 
Hue, about 10 miles from the China Sea. It is noted for its fortress, 
which is considered the strongest in Asia. 

Bangkok, the capital of Si^m, on the Menam about 25 miles above 
its mouth, is a large city, and the chief trading port of the kingdom. 

Malaooa, a small town on the south-west coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula, together with an adjacent territory extending about 6 miles 
along the coast and 80 miles inland, belongs to Great Britain. 

MouLMAiN, or Mattlmein, at the mouth of the Saluen, is the most 
important town of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Mandelat, the capital of Birmah, is situated a few miles north 
of Ava, which was formerly the capital. Rangoon, on the east branch 
of the Irrawaddy, is the chief commercial city of the Birman Empire. 

LESSON cxxxvm. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Area in sq. miles, 1,200,000. Population, 180,000,000. 

Geographical Position, ete« — Hindostan, or India Proper, embraces 
the more westerly of the two great peninsulas of India. Its entire 
area nearly equals one-third that of all Europe. 

National DiTlsions. — The chief divisions of Hindostan are, the British 
Territories, the Protected States, and the Independent States. 

The Bbitish Teeeitoeies comprise three prmdendes — ^Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. These are whoUy under the control of the 
British. 

The Bengal Pbesidenoy embraces nc^arly the entire valley of the 
Ganges, the districts watered by the tributaries of the Indus, and 
some territories in Indo -China. 

The Madbas Pbesidenoy includes a large portion of the southern 
part of the Peninsula of Hindostan. 

The Bombay Pbesidenoy embraces the western side of the penin- 
sula from about the 16th parallel to the Gulf of Cambay, with part of 
the interior table-lands, and the Province of Sinde, lying along the 
lower course of the Indus. 

• These are the nests of a species of swallow, a native of some of the islands of the Asiatio 
Archipetllga They are composed of a sort of glutinous substance, and are eaten as a luxury 
by the Cfainaeo. 
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Ti^^soiEOTBD States, sitnated mdoly in the contra, part of 
HindoA^^^ retain tbeir own forms of government, thongitt tltej 
are nndH^bbr the protection or control of tbe Britisli. 

Tnz Ibbbpbndknt States comprise Fepacl and Bootan, two states 
lying along the southern slope of the Himalaya Monntiuns. These 
belong to, and are governed by, native ^vereigna. 

Besides the divisions above named, there are some small settle- 
ments belonging to the French and Portngaese. 

With the exception, therefore, of the Independent States, and the 
settlements of the French and Portngnese, tbe whole of Eindostan is 
nnder British Hnperintendence. 

The government is chiefly in the hands of the East India Company, 
snljject to the snpervimon of the sovereign of Great Britain. 



SarfatCa — The sarfaoe of Eindostan condsts of a vast plain in the 
north, and of high plateans, bordered by moontiun chains, in the centre 
and Bonth. The west, or Malabar coast, is high and bold, and the 
east, or Coromaudel coast, is low and sandy. 

Soil, etc. — There are some barren tracts, in the interior tablolands, 
that are deficient in water ; bnt the valleys of the Ganges and the 
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Indns are very fertile. In the sonth and middle regions, th» Keat is 
very great, and the year is divided into two seasons — the wet and the 
dry. Hurricanes are common. iflk '^ 

The woods and jungles, in every part of India, abouncWn ferocious 
animals, and birds and insects are very numerous. The trees are 
sometimes so completely covered with a beautiful insect called the 
fire-fly, as* to appear like " pyramids of light." 

One of the most remarkable productions of India is the Banyan, or 
Indian fig-tree, whose branches extend to the earth, take root, and 
form new trunl^s. The largest, and most celebrated of this kind of 
tree, grows on the banks of the Kerbuddah. It has more than 8000 
trunks, or stems, and covers an area of about seven acres. 

The vegetable and mineral productions of India are both rich and 
varied. Cocoa-nuts, pomegranates, citrons, dates, tamarinds, pine- 
apples, bananas, and many other tropical fruits, grow here in great pro- 
fusion. Indigo and opium are extensively cultivated. Diamonds and 
other precious stones are also among the native prodiiots. 

Inhabitants, etct — About six-sevenths of the inhabitants are included 
under the general name of Hindoos ; the remainder consist of various 
foreigners settled in India. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit, but 
is conducted in the most unskillful manner. 

Traveling Facilities. — ^The roads are mere tracks; and stages, or 
public vehicles of any kind, are almost wholly unknown. Steamers 
of light draught have been introduced upon some of the rivers, and a 
railway has been commenced, which is to extend from Calcutta, 
about 500 miles, to a short distance beyond Benares. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports* — ^Among the manufactures of India, cotton 
and silk fabrics, and Cashmere shawls, are the most important. The 
leading exports are indigo, opium, cotton, wool, silk, drugs, perfumes, 
and precious stones. The commerce of India is considerable. 

Cities. — Calcutta, the capital of the Bengal Presidency and of 
British India, situated on the east bank of the Hoogly, and extending 
along the river for about six miles, is the seat of an immense trade. 
The English live in a particular quarter of the city called " Chowrin- 
ghee," and the natives in another, called the " Black-town." The 
market of Calcutta is probably the largest one in the world. 

Ben ABES, the holy city of the Hindoos, and the capital of a pro-' 
vince of the Bengal Presidency, lies on the north bank of the Gangea 
It is A noted place of resort, on the occasion of certain festivals, for 
pilgrims from aU parts of India. It is also celebrated for its trade in 
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diamonds. Madras, the capital of the Madras Presidency, is the 
chief co mmer cial port on the east, or Ooromandel coast. 

Pon^II^Kry, on the same coast, abont 80 miles further south, is 
the capital"5f the French possessions in India. 

GoA, a small maritime town on the Malabar coast, is the capital 
of the Portuguese possessions in India. 

Bombay, the capital of the presidency of the same name, lies on 
Bombay Island, near the coast. Its trade is second only to that of 
Calcutta. 

Hydrabad, situated on a branch of the Indus and capital of the 
Province of Sinde, is noted for the manufacture of matchlocks, swords, 
spears, and shields, and also for embroidered silk and cotton goods. 

LESSON CXXHX. 
BELOOCHISTAN. 

Area in sq. miles, 150,000. Population, 2,000,000. 

Geographieal Positloii. — Beloochistan is situated in Southern Asia, 
between Persia and Eindostan. 

Surface. — It is rugged and elevated, and deficient in water, which is 
absorbed by its deserts. 

Soil, ete.— The soil is generally barren, and the climate among the 
mountains is cool ; but in the plains and deserts, it is hot. Vegetable 
productions are not generally abundant. In the low and watered 
plains of the north-east, rice, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and indigo 
are raised. Rhubarb and the assafoetida plant, abound in some dis- 
tricts; the latter is eaten by the inhabitants, stewed in rancid butter. 
The camel is the chief beast of burden. 

InhaMtSBts, etc — The inhabitants consist chiefly of Belooches and 
Brahoes. They dwell principally in rude tents made of goats' or 
camels' hair. Agriculture is not much pursued. The Brahoes iur 
habit the moxmtains, and rear large numbers of goats and black cattle. 
Trade is carried on mainly by means of caravans. 

TownSt — ^Kelat, the capital, stands on an elevated plateau about 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, toward the north-east part of 
the country. The principal native ruler in Beloochistan is the Khan 
of Kelat; but his power is of limited extent, and many of the tribes 
are, in reality, independent of his control. 

Ohoubar is a small seaport town on the coast ; and Gitnbaya Ss 
the usual winter residence of the Khan. 
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ARABIA 
Area in sq. inil«6, 884,00a Population, 12,000,000. 

deograpMcal Position. — Arabia occupies a peninsula in Sonth- west- 
em Asia, south of Asiatic Turkey. 

Siirfoce« — The coasts are generally low, but the interior of the 
country forms a series of high plateaus, mostly desert. There are no 
rivers nor forests, properly so called, in Arabia. Springs partly sup- 
ply the place of the former. 

Soil, ete. — In the valleys of the coast mountain-region the soil is 
feartile. The climate is generally hot and the driest in the world. 
The year is divided into two seasons, — ^the wet and the dry ; but in 
some parts the dry season is prolonged during the entire year. 

Among the plants of Arabia, coffee holds the first place ; olives, 
almonds, filberts, dates, tamarinds, and various gums and drugs are 
produced in some parts in abundance. The horse and the camel of 
Arabia are highly esteemed. • 

The Arabs raise a sort of coarse millet, which forms their chief ar- 
ticle of food ; the other grains, except oats, are also cultivated to a 
limited extent. In feeding their horses, they use barley and beans 
instead of oats. 

Inliabitants, etc — The Arabs are divided into two classes, the dwellers 
in the towns, and the inhabitants of the desert ; the latter are called 
Bedouins. They live in tents and lead a wandering life. There are 
several tribes in Arabia, each independent of the others, and governed 
by its own sheik or chief. The leading object of industry is the raising 
of camels, horses, goats, sheep, etc. 

TraTeling Fadiities* — The caravans of pilgrims and other traveler 
who cross the Arabian deserts must buy the protection of the various 
tribes through whose territories they pass, as the only means of secur- 
ing themselves against robbery and loss of life. 

There are regular halting-places in the deserts, where the tents of 
travelers are pitched and the camels rest after their day's journey, — ^the 
ordinary length of which is from twelve to fburteen miles. Buch are 
the facilities for traveling in Arabia. 

Hannfactiires and Exports. — Manufactures are almost wholly unknown, 
except aa a domestic pursuit among the women of the different tribes. 
The exports are coffee, dates, gum-arabic, myrrh, aloes, and various 
drugs ; but coffee is the staple article of commerce. 

Cities* — Mecca is situated in the western part of Arabia, about 50 
12 
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miles from the Red Sea. It is celebrated as being the birth-place ol 
Mohammed, and is supported by the pilgrims who annually resort to 
it in caravans, from every part of the Mohammedan world. 

Th£se different caravans bring with them the varions produc- 
tions of the countries from which they come, and, on the comple- 
tion of the religious ceremonies of the journey, they- engage in a 
great scene of barter. 

MirsoAT, the largest city in Arabia, is situated on the south-east 
coast. It is the chief emporium of trade between Persia, Arabia, aad 
India, and the capital of a state of the same name, which is governed 
by a sovereign called the Imaum, or Sultan. Medina is noted as beifag 
the burial-place of Mohammed. 

Aden, on the south coast, belongs to the British, and is occupied 
by the East -India Company, as a dep6t, for the supply of coal to the 
India packet steamers. For this purpose, immense quantities of coal 
are sent thither. % 

* LESSON CXI. 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 
Area in square mllea» 487,000. Population, 11,000,000. 

CleograpMeal Positioiit — ^* Asiatic Turkey, or Turkey in Asia, as it is 
sometimes called, is a large country of Western Asia, bordering on 
the Black and the Mediterranean Sea. 

How Diyidedt— It is divided into several smaller countries; the 
chief of these are Asia Minor, or Anatolia, which occupies the penin- 
sular portion of Western Turkey; the district watered by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, comprising Algezira, or Mesopotamia, and a part 
of Armenia ; and Syria, situated south-east of Asia Minor, extending 
from the west bank of the Euphrates to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Falestine^ or the JE[oly Land^ is the southern part of 
Syria. 

Surface. — The surface of Asia Minor is mountainous, with high 
table-land in the interior, and rich plains along the sea-coast. In 
Armenia, the surface is a succession of high mountain-chains and ele- 
vated valleys ; in Mesopotamia, much of the land is desert ; and in 
Syria, the western part is mountainous, and the eastern an elevated 
plain. 
' Soil, etf • — The soil is generally very fertile, and the climate oolJ 

^ Aaiatic Turkey and Turkey in Europe form the Turkiah, or Ottoman Empire. 
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tmd hnmid in the monntaiiioiis regions, bnt warm and deHghtfal in 
the plains and valleys. The prodnctions are varions, both in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom. 

Grain, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and a great variety of delicious 
firnits, are abundantly produced. The date-palm furnishes an impor- 
tant article of food. 

InhaMtants* — The population is of a mixed character, embracing 
Turks, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, &o. Agriculture 
receives but little attention. In Asia Minor considerable care is be- 
stowed upon the rearing of live-stock. 

TraTellBg Facilities. — These are very defective ; there are but few 
regular roads, and travelers are generally obliged to associate them- 
selves into companies for mutual protection. 

Mamfacitares and Exports. — ^Manufactures are not extensive. Among 
the productions of Turkish industry are caps of silk and gold thread, 
— silk sashes and cords, — silk-gauze shirts, veils, and cloaks, — slippers, 
tassels, turbans, divan-covers, and numerous other articles, of a 
highly ornamental character. 

The exports are raw silk, cott&, goat's hair, raisins, and othei 
dried fruits, dye woods, a variety of drugs, and some articles of native 
manufacture. 

Cities* — Smybna, at the head of the Gulf of Smyrna, is a noted sea- 
port of Asia Minor, and the chief commercial emporium of Western 
Asia. This city has a fine appearance when viewed from the sea, but 
its houses are chiefly of wood, and' only one story in height; and its 
streets are narrow and dii^y. Baths and mosques are numerous. 
Earthquakes are not unfrequent, and the plague often visits Smyrna. 

Tbebizond, the capital of the Pashawlic of Trebizond (a sub- 
division of Turkish Armenia), is an important fortified seaport on the 
Black Sea. Its trade consists principally in the exportation of the 
produce and manufactures of Asia Minor and Persia, and the importa- 
tion of various articles, such as cotton goods and hardware from 
Great Britain ; wines from France ; corn and iron from Russia, &c. 

Bagdad, the capital of the Pashawlic of Bagdad (a sub-division* of 
Mesopotamia), is situated on the Tigris. It is noted for its manufac- 
tories of red and yellow leather. 

Damasoitb is situated in a fertile plain of Syria, about 50 miles 
east of its port, Beyrout. It is six miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated wall, 

Jkbusalbm, a city of Palestine, lies between the Mediterranean 
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and the Dead Sea. It is interesting chiefly as being the seat of the 
most Important events described in Scripture history. 

GEORGIA. 

Extent in square miles, 23,800. Population, 800,000. 

Ceograpldeal Position.— This country lies south of the Caucasus 
Mountidns. 

Surface* — ^It is chiefly a hilly region, and a large portion of the sur- 
face is covered with forests. 

Soil, etc — The soil is fertile. The chief productions are wheat, 
maize, flax, and hemp. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The population is composed of Georgians, Ar- 
menians, Jews, and Turks. Agriculture and the rearing of cattle 
are the chief sources of support. 

The Georgians are a handsome race, and the beauty of their 
females is no less celebrated than that of the Circassians, who inhabit 
a neighboring province on the north side of the Caucasus Mountains. 

Teflis, the capital^ situated oif the Eiver Kur, is an important seat 
of trade. It is noted for its hot baths. 

LESSON CXLL 

PERSIA. 
Area in square miles, 450,000. Population, 9,000,000. 

Geographical Posltioiit— Persia (whose area exceeds that of France, 
Spain, and Portugal combined) lies east of Asiatic Turkey. 

Snrfaee. — The interior of Persia is an elevated plateau, a large por- 
tion of which is desert. Water is scarce. 

Soil, etc* — The soil of the table-lands is barren, but that of the val- 
leys is very fertile. In the north, the climate is cool ; in the south, 
particularly along the Persian Gulf, the heats of summer are almost 
insupportable. 

•Hemp, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, and various fruits, drugs, 
and gums, are here produced. Kock salt is abundant, and sheep and 
cattle are numerous. In the north-eastern part of the country are 
some famous mines of turquoise, — a gem peculiar to Persia. 

Inhabitants.— The Pa/raees^ descendants of the ancient Persians, are 
few in number. Tui-ks, Tartars, Armenians, Arabs, &c., compose the 
bulk of the population. Jews are numerous in all the towns. The 



ontskirts of Persia are infested by predatory tribes, whose warliko 
hatiita are a constant sonrce of injury to the more civilized aod settled 
. portion of the lahabitanta. On the oorth are the Tartars; on tba 
east, the A%han3 ; on the south-west, the Arabs ; and on the west, 
tlie Koordfl, 

TraTellnE Fadlllles.— The roads are mere male tracks; and land 
commerce is carried on chiefly by means of caravans, 

Shnnlkctiires ind ExpartS) etc* — Silk-iabrics, shawls of goats' luUr, 
and leather, form the most important articles of mann&ctare. 

Among the exports are dates, and other dried fruits, assafoiiida, 
opiom, BoSroo, pearls, torqnoiaea, and various articles of native mann- 
iacture. The maritime traffic, carried on by way of the Caspian Sea, 
ie entirely in the bands of Bussia ; that of the Peipian Gulf belongs 
partly to the British, and partly to the Sultan of Muscat, 



GUa, — Tkhibah, the capital and residence of the sovereign, is 
situated on an elevated pltun, about 70 miles south dt the Caspian Sea. 

Bauhceh, near the Caspian Sea, carries on considerate trade by 
means of its port. Bitshibb, on the coast of the Persian Golf, is the 
oblef seaport of Persia. 
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Ispahan, situated in a fine plain, on the banks of the Zendarood 
— ^a river which flows eastwardly, and loses itself in the sands of the 
desert — ^is the seat of considerable manufactures and an important 
inland trade. Its artisans are esteemed the best in Persia. 

INDEPENDENT TURKESTAN. 
Area in sq. miles, 720,800. Popolation, 6,000,0001 

Geographical Position.— Independent Turkestan (or Tartary, as it is 
sometimes called) lies west of the Chinese Empire. 

How DlTlded* — Turkestan is divided into several independent Kkan^ 
ata, or States, in each of which the ruler is styled the Khan. The 
principal Khanats are Khokan in the east, Bokhara in the south, and 
Khiva in the centre. 

Surface* — The greater part of Turkestan is an immense pMn, with 
a gradual, slope toward the Sea of Aral. The eastern and south- 
eastern portions are penetrated by branches of the Thian Shan, the 
Hindoo Koosh, and other mountain ranges of Central Asia. These 
parts contain many well- watered valleys. . 

Soli, etc — The soil in some of the valleys is fertile, and the climate 
is subject to great extremes. Violent storms, accompanied by torna- 
does, are of frequent occurrence in the^open steppes. 

Cotton, silk, wool, corn, and fruits, are among the chief produo- 
tioDs. In the south-eastern part of the country are mines of rubies, 
and a blu^ stone, called lapis lazuli. 

Inhabitants, etc — The inhabitants are chiefly of Tartar ori^n. The 
tending of flocks and hunting form important occupations of some 
of the tribes. Agriculture is pursued in some parts. 

Traveling Facilities. — These are similar to those of Persia. 

filanafactiires and Exports* — ^There are few manufactures, but some 
silk and cotton stuffs are made in the towns, also sabres, knives, and 
other weapons. The chief exports are hides, horses, furs, and wooL 

The geographical situation of Turkestan makes it a common field 
for the exchange of the productions of China and India for those 
of Russia; consequently, an extensive caravan-traffic is here carried on. 

Cities* — KsoKJ^y the capital of the Khanat of Khokan, is situated 
on the south side of the Sihon. 

BoEHABA, the capital of the Khanat of the same name, lies in a 
fertile valley, surrounded by gardens and orchards. It is noted fof 
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its numerous schools — ^tMs city bemg the best endowed scat of Mo- 
hammedan literature in Asia. The sciences taught are chiefly Mussul- 
man theology and law. 

LESSON CXLIL 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Area In sqoare milee, 800,000. ' Population, 5,000,000. 

GeograpUeal Podtlm. — A^hanistan, a country of Central Asia, lies 
south of Independent Turkestan. 

Snrface. — Four-fifths of the surface consist of rocks and mountains. 

Soli, etc* — The soil and climate much resemble those of Independent 
Turkestan. Tobacco is extensively grown, and madder is also an im- 
portant product. Fruits are plentiful in the vicinity of Oabul. Sheep 
and goats are abundant, produQing a fine wool, used in the manufac- 
ture of shawls. Agriculture is in a rude state. 

Inliabltaiits* — The inhabitants consist of Afghans proper, and nu- 
merous other races. 

TraTCling Facilities.— These are similar to those of the neighboring 
countries. 

Manvfactares and Exports* — ^The manufactures are unimportant. 
They are confined chiefly to cotton and woolen stuffs for home con- 
sumption, and some fire-arms^ saddlery, and cattle-trappings. 

Horses are reared in great numbers, and exported to India. The 
transit trade is considerable, and is carried on by means of camels 
and horses, as the roads are not adapted to wheeled vehicles. 

€lties« — Hebat, the capital of the district of Herat situated in a 
fine valley, is the chief emporium of the trade between Persia and 
Hindostan. ^ 

Oabtjl, the modem capital of the Afghan monarchy, is located on 
the Cabul Eiver, a branch of the Indus. The markets of this city 
are famous in the east for their supply of vegetables and fruit. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

EURILE I6IjZ!S.~This range of small islands in the North Pacific 
extends from Xamtchatka to Japan, and contains an area of about 
8,000 square miles. 

Three of the islands lying near Japan belong to that empire, and 
the remainder to the Bussian government of Irkutsk, to which the 
inhabitants pay an annual tribute of furs. Hunting and fishing are 
the chief employments. 
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SAOHAIiIBN^-Tbis long, narrow blond lies east of Manohooria. 
It ia but little known. Tbe inhabitants subsist chiefly by fisliing. 
The Chinese claim the northern, and the Japanese the soutliera part. 

Behark. — SnghalieQ is sappos«d by some to be eniir^ gepaniCed from 
Contineiital Asin b; the ChanD.-l of Tartsry, ivbile otbera Gonteud that it ii 
coDDected with the continent by a narrow iathmua. 



THE JAPAN ISLES. 

Ar«*iaa4iuninil«,ltT0,0IM>. PopBlnUon, 15,000,00(1 

These islands, constituting the Entire of Japan, lie directly east of 
OoDtineDtaL Asia. 

Sell) etc. — Their interior has not been explored bj Enropeans, 
The soil ia a^d to be sterile, bnt carefully cnltivated. The climate is 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold. The islands are believed 
to be very rich in mineral products. 

Inhakltants, ete. — The Japanese bear some resemblance to the Chi- 
nese, and are supposed to belong to the Mongolian_raoe. Agriculture 
la carried to a high degree of perfeotion, and manufactures receive 
considerable attention. 

Tbe Japanese are noted for tlieir works in iron, copper, and Hteel; 
and the art of japanning is practised by them with great at 
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This vast esipire formerly treated only witb the Ghiaese and 
Dutcb, and prohibited oU other intercourse nnder pain of death. 

The only port open to these nations ia that of Nangasaki, By a 
recent agreement between the United States and the Japanese Empire, 
two porta (Hakodadi and Simoda) have been opened for the oo 
oommodation of American vessels, eto. 



Btia. — Jbdo, the capital, is aitaated on the Island of Niphon at the 
head of Jedo Bay. It is a large, densely-populated city, and is noted 
as being the residence of the military emperor of Japan. A part of 
this city has recently been destroyed by an earthqnake. 

Muoo, located in the southern part of the Island of Niphon, is 
the chief seat of learning, and the principal maanfaotnring city in the 
empire. The eoole^aatdcal, or spiritoal, soyereign of Japan resdes in 
this oitf . 

ZiOO OHOO ISLANDS. — This gronp, consisting of the Great Loo 
Ghoo Island, about 6S miles in length, and 35 smaller islands, lies in 
the Pacific Ocean between Japan and Formosa. They are nominally 
Euigect to the Japanese Empire. The chief prodacts are provisions and 
live-stock, together with snlphnr and salt. 

FORMOSA.— This large island lies abont 90 miles east of China 
Froper. The western part is inhabited by Chinese colonists, and the 
eastern by the native Formosans, who are of the Malay race. 

Domeatjo fowls are plenlifut, and the finest deer wander in large 
herds over the island. Sogar, rice, and camphor are eiported In 
great qaantities to China. 
12* 
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HONQ KONGh a small islaBd, lying at the month of an estnorj 
that leads to Canton, belongs to the British. Yiotoeia, the capital^ 
lies^on a fine bay, on the north side of the island. 

HAINAN, a large island belonging to China, lies between the 
Gulf of Tonquin and the Chinese Sea. Timber is the chief product; 
rice and sweet potatoes are extensively cultivated. The population 
is supposed to amount to a miUion of Chinese, besides some wild 
tribes in the interior. 

KiANG-TOHOiJ, the capital, situated on its north coast, is a large city, 
and carries on considerable trade with Macao. 

SINGAPORE, an island lying south of the Malay Peninsula, 
belongs to Great Britain. The town of Singapore, on the south side 
of the island, is an important commercial station. 

NIOOBAR and ANDAMAN ISLANDS.— The former group lies 
in the Indian Ocean west of Malaya ; the latter, in the Bay of BengaL 
These islands are very fertile, and are inhabited by a race of savages. 

Ships from the coast of India often touch at the Nicobar Isles, in 
order to procure cocoa-nuts, which are purchased at the rate of four 
for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of blue cloth. Tobacco is 
the current medium of exchange and barter. Tams and oranges are 
abundant. 

OETIiON, a large and valuable island, is a dependency of the 
British Crown. The population amounts to about 1,500,000, a very 
small portion of whom are of European descent. Among the many 
productions of Ceylon, the two most noted are the cocoa-nut palm 
and the cinnamon tree. 

Precious stones are found in some parts, and there is a valuable 
pearl-fishery on the Gulf of Manaar. Among the quadrupeds, the 
elephants are the most noted. Insects and reptiles are exceedingly 
numerous, and the marshes abound with leeches. 

Colombo, the capital and chief seaport of Ceylon, is located on its 
west coast. 

MAIjDIVZ! and LAOCADIVB ISLANDS.-— These consist of 
numerous groups of coral formation, lying in the Indian Ocean west 
and south-west of Hindostan. 

They are inhabited by Mohammedans. The Maldive Islands are 
ruled by a sultan, who pays an annual tribute to the British Govern- 
ment in Ceylon. The most valuable product is eowriei^ a species of 
shells, current in the East as money. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

KIBCELLAKEOVS QUESTIOllS ON THE OOUNTRIBB OF ASIA. 

(Belating obiefly to Siberia, the Chinese Empire, and India.) 

LE890KGILIII 

1. In what part of Asia is Siberia ? What is the general character of its 
surface f Bj whom is it inhabited ? Describe the climate. What are the 
chief resources of the conntij ? Mention the capital cities. Of what empire 
does Siberia form a part ? 

2. What countries are included in the Chinese Empire ? What in Chinese 
Tartary ? What waters nearly snxrotmd the Peninsula of Corea ? lo whom 
does that kingdom pay tribute ? 

8. How does China Proper compare in size with the New England States f 
What plant Is a noted production of China ? About how much tea is exported 
annually ? Wliat grain is extensively cultivated here f What other produc- 
tions in China ? 

4. Of what race axe Ihe Chinese ? What are the traveling facilities in 
China ? 'What are the leading industrial pursuits ? How long iff the Imperial 
Canal ? In what manufactures do the Chinese excel ? 

5. What city is the c^tal of the Chinese Empire ? How Is it situated ? 
Of what does it consist ? In what city is the Imperial Palace ? Mention the 
five iree ports of China. What do you understand by free ports ? 

6. What city is largely engaged in the tea trade ? What island near the 
entrance of the Canton River ? Hong K<xig. To whom does it belong ? To 
Great Britain, How is Thibet bounded ? What is the chief pursuit of the in« 
haMtants ? For what is Lassa noted ? 

7. What countries does India comprise ? What is Indo-China sometimes 
called ? How is this peninsula divided ? What is the general character of 
the surface ? Is the peninsula well wooded ? What forms the chief crop ? 
How is agriculture conducted ? 

8. How are the houses generally constructed ? Are the roads good ? In 
what do the Birmans excel ? What are the leading exports from the Indo* 
Chinese Peninsula ? 

9. What city is the capital of Anam? Of Siam? Of the Tenasserim 
Provinces ? Of Birmah ? What city is the chief commercial port of Birmah ? 
How is Hindostan- bounded? How does this country compare with Europe, 
in extent ? How is Hindostan divided ? How many Presidencies do the 
British Territories comprise? 

10. In what part Is the Bengal Presidency ? In what part the Madras ? 
The Bombay ? Where are the Protected States chiefly situated ? Mention 
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the Independent States. What nationfl besides the Biilisli have settlements in 
Hindostan ? 

11. Under what government is the greater part of Hindostan? How ii 
the surface of Northern Hindostan ? What is the physical character of the 
Malabar coast? Of the Coromandel coast ? How is the interior ? What is 
the general character of the soil ? How is the year divided with respect to 
seasons ? For what remarkable tree is India noted ? Mention some of the 
productions of India. 

. 12. What is ihe leading industrial pursuit in Hindostan ? How is agricul> 
ture conducted ? How are the traveling facilities ? What form the leading 
exports ? Is India extensively engaged in manufactures ? What city is the 
capital of British India ? 

13. Of what presidency is it the capital ? How is it situated ? In what 
direction is Benares from Calcutta ? For what is Benares noted ? What city 
is the capital of the Madras Presidency ? Of the Bombay Presidency ? How 
is it situated ? What town is the capital of the French PossessioES in India? 
Of the Pt)rtuguese Possessions ? Which one is on the Malabar coast ? 

14. What important rivers in Hindostan ? In the Chinese Empire ? In 
Siberia ? Of these, which flow into the Bay of Bengal ? Which into the 
Arabian Sea? Which into the Yellow Sea? The Blue Sea? The China 
Sea ? Which extends furtlier south, Further India or Hindostan ? China 
Proper or Thibet ? What mountains between Hindostan and Thibet ? For 
what are they noted ? They are noted as being the highest mountains in the 
world. What is the western part of Thibet called ? 

15. Mention the chief branches of the Obe. What river is the outlet of 
Lake Baikal ? Of what river is it an affluent ? Mention the chief branches 
of the Lena. What sea west of Eamtchatka ? What sea east ? What town 
on the east coast of Kamtcha&a ? For what noted ? As being the principal 
Bussian military station in this part of Asia. • 

LESSON CXLIV. 

BEYIEW QUESTIONS. — (COKTINUED.) 

(BelatiDg chiefly to Beloochlsten, Arabia, and Turkey.) 

1. How is Beloochistan bounded ? What city is the capital ? How is it 
situated ? By what people is Beloochistan chiefly inhabited ? Do they pay 
much attention to cultivating the soil ? What is the leading pursuit among 
the Brahoes ? What animal is the chief beast of burden in Beloochistan ? 
What plants are numerous in this country ? 

2. Describe the climate. In what direction is Arabia from Beloochistan f 
From Turkey ? From Egypt ? What sea boimds Arabia on tlie west ? Are 
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there any rirers in Arabia ? Any forests ? Describe tihe coasts. What is 
the general character of the surface of the interior ? Describe the climatQ 
How is the jeur divided ? Mention the most important plant of Arabia. 

3. What animals are much esteemed by the Arabians ? What forms, the 
chief article of food to the Arabs ? How do the Arabs live ? What facilities 
are afforded for traveling through Arabia ? Is Arabia a mannfactnring comi- 
try ? What form the chief exports ? 

4. For what is Mecca noted ? Is there any city that is the capital of the 
vhole of Arabia ? No. Of what state of Arabia is Mnscat the capital ? The 
Imamat of Mnscat. Of what Sana ? Of Yemen. Of what ]IIecca ? Of the 
Hedjaz. Where is Monnt Sinai ? 

5. What town in Arabia belongs to the British ? Of what service is this 
town to the British ? Mention the largest city of Arabia. How is Turkey in 
A»a divided ? What is the character of the surface of Asia Minor ? By whom 
is Asiatic Turkey chiefly inhabited ? What is the character of the soil ? 
The climate ? For what manufactures is Turkey noted ? 
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6. In what part of Asiatic Turkey is Syria? In what part of Syria ia 
Palestine ? Where is Damascus ? Jerusalem ? What river empties into the 
Dead Sea? Where is Beyrout? Acre? Bethlehem? Hebron? Joppa? 
Gaza ? Where is Lake Tiberias ? On which side of the Bay of Acre is 
Mount Carmel? Mention the chief commercial dty of Turkey. Describe 
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Smyrna. What important seaport on the Black Sea? In. what does its 
trade chieflj con^st ? 

7. What city on thes Bosporus, opposite Constantinople? How is Persia 
bounded ? What three countries of Europe does it exceed in size ? What 
18 the general character of the surface? Of the soil? Of the climate? 
What mineral is abundant ? What gem is found here ? By whom is Persia 
inhabited ? 

8. By whom are the outskirts of Persia inhabited ? Has Persia introduced 
any of the ]jk>dem traveling facilities as yet ? How is commerce chiefly car- 
ried on ? For what manufactures is Persia noted ? For what exports ? 
What city is the capital of Persia ? 

9. What city is the chief seaport of Persia? Where is Independent 
Turkestan ? How is it divided ? Is there any city that is the capital of the 
whole of Independent Turkestan ? No. Where is the sea of Aral ? What 
precious stones are found in some parts of Turkestan ? 

10. What rivers empty into the Aral Sea ? What sea lies north of Persia ? 
North of Asiatic Turkey? Where is Bokhara? Khokan? Samarcand? 
How is Afghanistan bounded? What city la the capital of the Afghan 
Monarchy ? Of what is Herat the capital ? 

11. What bounds Independent Turkestan on the north ? Siberia on the 
north ? On the east ? What chain of islands extends from Eamtchatka to 
Japan ? To whom do they belong? What are the chief resources of l^e in- 
habitants ? Where is Saghalien ? By what nations is this island claimed ? 

12. Where are the Japan Islands ? To what race are the Japanese sup- 
posed to belong ? What city is the capital of the Japanese Empire ? What 
city is the residence of the spiritual sovereign ? What two ports aiv open to 
American vessels ? 

13. Where are the Loo Choo Isles? What laige island east of China 
Proper ? By whom is it inhabited ? Where is the small island of Hong Eong ? 
To whom does it belong? What island east of the Gulf of Tonquin? To 
whom does it belong ? Where is Singapore ? To whom does it belong ? 

14. Where are the Nicobar Isles ? The Andaman ? By whom are they 
inhabited ? For what production are these islands noted ? Where is Ceylon? 
What are its chief productions ? What towns in Ceylon ? 

15. Where are the Maldive Isles ? What group north of these ? For what 
product are these isles noted ? What do they pass for in the East ? Mention 
the largest country in Asia. By what races is Asia inhabited ? 

16. What peninsulas in Asia? What important mountain ranges ? Name 
the countries of Asia in order. Has Afghanistan any sea coast? Name the 
seas that indent the coast of Asia. Mention the largest two rivers in Asiatic 
Turkey. What river do they form ? The Shat-el-Arab, Into what gulf doei 
this river empty ? 
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AFRICA. 

* 

LESSON CXLY. 

MAP STUDIES. — Ststematicaixt Abbakoed, 

Mention the Boundaries of the following Countries^ viz.: — 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, — ^Barca, Fezzan, — ^Egypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Somauli Territory, Zanguebar, Mozambique, Zoolu Country, 
Natal Colony, CaflEraria, Capo Colony, Hottentot's Country, Country 
of the Cimbebas and Damaras, Lower Guinea, Upper Guinea, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Senegambia, Sahara, Soudan, and the Country of the 
Bechuanas. 

PAST n. 

State the situation of the following Cities and^ Tovms^ viz. ;— 
Tangier, Ceuta, Tatta, Mogador, Mobocoo, Mequinez, and Fez, — Tlem- 
sen, Gran, Aloibbs, Bona, and Constantine, — Tunis, Kairwan, Cabes, 
— ^Tbipoli, Mesurata, Gadamis,— Bengazi, Deme, Moubzoxjk, — Alex- 
andria, Rosetta, Damietta, Caibo, Suez, Kenneh, Cossier, Asswan, 
Esneh, Girgeh, Siout, *Minieh, and Siwah, — Derr, SouaMn, Sennaar, 
Khabtoom, Shendy, New Dongola, and Selimeh. 

PART in. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Maasouah, Gonbab, Ankobar, — ^Hurrur, Zeyla, Berbera, — ^Magadoxo, 
Juba, Lamoo, Melinda, Mombaz, Zakzibab, Quiloa, Mozahbiqttb, 
Quilimane, Sofala, — Pieter Maritzburg, King William's Town, George 
Town, Zwellendanj, Simon's Town, Cape Town, — St. Felipe de Ben- 
guela, Loando, St. Salvador, Loango, — ^Benin, Abomey, Coomassie, 
Capfe Coast Castle, Elmina,— Bassa Cove, Monbovia, — ^Fbeb Town, — 
Benown, Timbo, or Timboo, Bathurst, and St. Louis. 

State in what part of the Great Desert are the following Toums^ 
viz, : — Bilma, Agades, Aroan, Tisheetj'Taudeny, and Agably. 

State in what pa/rt of Soudan a/re the following Towns, viz.: — 
Timbuotoo, Lari, Waba, Oobbb, Tola, Katunga, Boossa, Sego, Jenne 
Sayi, Zaria, Kano, Kottka, and If esna. 

State in what part of Africa, and on or near what river is each of 
the following Towns, viz, : — ^Bellenia, Kobinga, Tuonobis, Libabe, and 
^ilemba. 

State the situation of the following Towns, viz, .•— Knrrichane, 
Mashow, and Lattakoo. 

* Bee BmaU Map of btbrnns of Saei. 
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IBSSON CXLYI. 
MAP STUDIES. — ^Sy8tematicall,t Arranged. 

Describe the following Islands, viz. : — Socotra, Seychelle, Arniranto, 
Comoro, Madagascar, Mauritius, Bourbon, St. Helena, Ascension, 
Cape Verde, Canary, Madeira, and Azores. 

Describe the following Capes^ viz. : — ^Bon, Guardafui, Delgado, 
Oorrientes, Agulhas, Good Hope, Prio, Lopez, Palmas, Verde, and. 
Blanco. 

Describe the following Mountain Banges, viz, : — Atlas, Black, 
Moon (sometimes called Lupata), Snow ('n Cape Colony), and Kcftig. 

Describe the following PeaTcs^ viz, : — ^Konia and Kilimancyaro, 

• PART IL 

Describe the following Gulfs amd Bays, viz.: — Cabes, Sidra, 
Aden, Sofala, Delagoa, Algoa, False, St. Helena, Guinea, Bight of 
Biafra, and Bight of Benin. 

Describe tlie following Channel, viz. : — ^Mozambique. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz. : — Dembea, Nyassi, Ntewetwe, 
Ngami, Tsad, or Tchad, and Fittre. • 

Describe the following *BvDers, viz. : — Nile, White, Bahr el Adda, 
Tubiri, Sobat, Blue, Tacazzi, or Tacazze, — Haines, Juba, Matoni, Liou- 
ma, Zambeze, Sesheke, — ^Limpopo, Orange, Yellow, Black, — Swakop, 
Nourse, Coanza, Dande, Congo, Quango, — ^Cameroons, Niger, Tchadda, 
Faro, Benue, — ^Nunez, Gambia, Senegal, Yeoo, Shary, and Malopo. 

Mention the principal Islands of the following Groups, viz. : — 
Comoro, Cape Verde, Canary, Madeira, and Azores. 

State the situation of the following Islamd Towns, viz. : — ^Tamatave, 
Majunga, Tananabivo, — ^Poet Louis, St. Deihs, and Jamestown. 

lessDk cxLvn. 

AFRICA. 

Area in sq. miles, 12,940,000. Population, 61,000,000, 

Geographical PositloB) etc* — ^Africa occupies the south-western part 
of the Eastern Continent. Its length, from Cape Bon on the north, 

* On examining the Map of AfHca in the accompanying Atlas, you will find many of the 
rivers shown by dotted lines, which indicate their supposed course, or courses. There are 
fcJflo several streams not named, which is owing to the imperfect knowledge we have, asyot, 
of this grand division of the earth. 
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to Cape Agnlhas on the sontb, is about 5000 miles; and its breadth, 
from Gape Gaardafni on the Indian Ocean, to Cape Verde on the 
Atlantic, is about 4800 miles. 

Physical Cfearacteristicst — Although mnch of Africa is yet unex- 
plored, it is known that it contains a greater portion of desert land 
than either of the other grand divisions of the earth. 

It is supposed that the surface rises in successive terraces from the 
coast, forming, in the interior, an immense plateau. 

Africa presents, throughout its whole extent of coast-line, a very 
regular contour, unbroken by any large peninsulas, bays, or gulfs, and 
dear of islands. 

InbaMtants, History, ete«— With the exception of the northern por- 
tions, and some settlements and colonies that have been established on 
the coast, this country is inhabited by various N"egro tribes. They 
are for the most part in a barbarous condition. 

The inhabitants of Northern Africa belong chiefly to the Caucasian 
race. The history of the greater part of this (to us) mysterious country, 
is yet enveloped in darkness. Its physical as well as political divisions, 
are but little known. 

We have no satisfactory information respecting its rivers, its lakes, 
or its mountain ranges, nor any reliable statistics of its kingdoms 
and towns. The actual existence of some of the latter is a matter of 
conjecture rather than certainty, and many of the boundary lines laid 
down on the maps of this country are necessarily mere approximations. 

THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 
Area in sq. miles, 228,000. Fop. 8,500,000. 

€ieograp]iieal Position. — Morocco, the most important of the Barbary 
States, occupies the north-western extremity of Africa. 

Snrfkce* — The surface is mountainous, interspersed in some parta 
with fine plains and valleys. Along the coasts are some shallow pools, 
which evaporate in the hot season, leaving behind considerable quanti- 
ties of salt. The surface is watered by several streams, most of 
which become dry in hot weather. This is also the case with the otiber 
states of Barbary. 

Soil, etc« — The soil is celebrated for its fertility, and the climate, in 
the higher parts of the country, and on the sea-Qoasts, is mild and 
healthy. The "dry and rocky table-lands of the interior abound in 
scattered groves of cork-trees and ever-green oaks. Olive trees are 
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plentifol, and tnata of almost every kind are abundant. 6riun, BOgar- 
oane, cotton, and tobacco, are r^sed in conriderable qnantities. 

Timber anitable for building purposes b scarce. Minerals are not 
abundant. Horses, sheep, and goats, are exceedingly nnmerons. 



InliabitaiitB, etc— These are cbiefl; * Moors, Jews, fBerbeni, and 

Arabs. The Jews and Moors inhabit the oities, and condnct the mer- 
cantile transactions ; the Berbers are engaged mostly in agrionltnre ; 
and the Arabs generally lead a wandering life on the pliuns, and sub- 
sist on their herds and flocks. Agricnltnre is mdely conducted. 
Some of the merchants are largely engaged in trade with Arabia, and 
also with the Negro tribes eonth of the Desert of Sahara. 

TraTellDg FadtttlMi — These are very inferior. Inland oonunercs ia 
carried on by means of aaravans. 

Buntlutnni and Experts.— Carpets, doOi-oaps, leather, earthen- 
ware, and Botne silk fabrics, are among the chief articles of manofao- 
tnre. The exports are frnits, wax, olire-oil, wool, carpets, hides, 
skins, gum, indigo, salt, leather, and leeches. 

GltlHi — MoBoooo, the capital of the empire, stands in the midst of 
a fertile plain on the north side of the Atlas Monntains. It ia about 
^ miles in cirenit, and is snrronnded by a wall thirty feet in height. 
• The Mwn in t mixed m». 
I The Beiben en Uw m»t uctent lobebLtante 
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The streets are narrow, and the houses are of one story and gene- 
rally white-washed. Mosques are nnmerons, and some of them are 
noted for their architectural beauty. 

Tangies, a seaport town on the Strait of Gibraltar, is engaged 
chiefly in trading with ports on the Spanish coast. 

MoGADOB, situated on the Atlantic coast, is the chief seaport of 
the empire. 

Mbquinez is noted as containing a palace, in which the emperor 
occasionally resides. 

Fez, distant about 100 miles from the Atlautic, is celebrated for 
its trade in red and yellow morocco leather, and for the manufacture 
of silk and gold sashes. 

ALGIERS, OR THE COLONY OF ALGERIA. 

I 
Area In sq. miles, 90,000. Population, 2,600,000. 

Geograpbleal Positions- Algiers, a colony of France, and one of the 
Barbary States, extends along the Mediterranean coast for about 600 
miles, between Morocco and Tunis. 

Surface* — ^The surface is chiefly mountainous, and the coast is de- 
ficient in good ports. 

Soil, etc* — ^Between the principal mountain chain and the coast 
are many fertile valleys, which include nearly all the cultivable por- 
tions of the colony. The climate, north of the mountains, is temperate 
and healthy. 

The productions are similar to those of Morocco, with the ex- 
ception of sugar-cane and cotton. Pomegranates are abundant. The 
coral and sponge fisheries on the coast, are valuable. Iron, copper, 
and lead, are the chief minerals. 

InkaMtaatg, etc* — ^These are mainly Berbers, Jews, Moors, Turks, 
Arabs, and Negroes, together y^ith some French and other European 
settlers. The natives are exceedingly ignorant and indolent Since 
the country has been under French domination, more attention has 
been paid to agriculture, mining, and manufactures. The ore taken 
from the mines is shipped to France to be smelted. 

TraveUiig Facltttics. — Since the French have had possession of the 
territory, they have constructed about 5,000 miles of good road. 

nanfactires ud Experts*— The chief manufactures are linen, 
woolen, and silk fistbrics, saddles, carpets, hardware goods, and some 
ooarse pottery. 



1 
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The textile fabrics are made generally by the women. Among 
the leading exports are coral, skins, bones, horns, wool, wax, oil, 
ostrich -feathers, and barks for tanning purposes. 

Qtles. — ^Alqisbs, the capital, located on the Bay of Algiers, is the 
seat of the governor-general of the colony. This city has regular 
steam communication with Marseilles and several other ports of 
Southern Europe. 

OoNSTAJBniNE, sltuatcd in the nortL* eastern part of Algiers, carries 
on an active trade in the products of Oentral Africa. 

LESSON CXLym. 
TUNIS. 

Area in sq. miles, 70,000. Population, 2,500,000. 

Geograpblcal Position, etc* — ^Tunis, one of the Barbary States, borders 
on the Mediterranean, between Algiers and Tripoli. 

Snrftee. — The coast line is very irregular, Ad the interior is but 
little known. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is highly fertile, and the climate temperate and 
healthful. The chief productions are grain, olives, tobacco, and al- 
most all the fruits that are common in Southern Europe. Drugs, 
dyes, cotton, indigo, and saffi*on, are cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent. Bate plantations furnish the chief food of the people. 

Inhabitants, etc — The inhabitants consist chiefly of Arabs, Jews, 
Turks, and Moors. Agriculture is much neglected, liiany of the 
people lead a pastoral life. 

TraTellng Facilities. — ^These are quite inferior. Mules and camels 
are generally used as beasts of burden. Caravans come annually, 
from Oentral Africa, bringing slaves, gold-dust, gum, ivory, senna, 
and ostrich-feathers, which are exchanged for manufactured goods, 
spices, gunpowder, etc. 

Manufactures and Exports. — ^The principal manufactures are red 
woolen caps, embroidery, leather, boots, slippers, soap, and essences. 
Oil, wood , sponges, red caps, soap, and essences, together with the 
surplus produce received from Oentral Africa, form the leading 
exports. 

Cities.— Tunis, the capital of the beylik of Tunis, is located on a 
gulf of the same name. It is the largest commercial city of Barbary. 
Tunis is under the government of a bey and is therefore styled a 
heylih. 
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Kajrwas, situated about 80 miles south-east of* Tunis, is noted for 
its manufactures. 

TRIPOLI. 

Area in sq. miles, 140,OOOl Populatioii, 1,600,000. 

Ceognphical Posltloii. — ^Tripoli, one of the Barbary States, is under- 
stood to include Barca and the district of Fezzan. It lies between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Great Desert. 

Surface. — The interior of the country is but little known. In the 
eastern part, are extensive tracts of almost barren sands; in the 
southern, the surface is mountidnons, and in the western, diversified. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is generally fertile. Droughts prevail from 
May to September, and during this period the heat Is intense. The 
productions ^e similar to those of Tunis. 

Inbtbitaiits* — The towns are inhabited chiefly by Moors and Jews, 
while the rural population consists mainly of Arabs. 

Trayeling Facilities* — These are similar to those of Tunis. 

Hannftctnres and Exports* — Among the leading manufactures are 
carpets, cloaks, articles made of goats' hair, leather, potash, and coarse 
earthenware. The exports consist mainly of the surplus products of 
the date and olive plantations, together with manufactured goods. 
Hock salt is an important article of export ; and cattle, sheep, and 
poultry are sent to Malta. 

Cities* — TsiPOLi, situated on the Mediterranean coast, is the capital of 
the pashawlio of Tripoli, and carries on considerable trade with the in- 
terior of Africa. It is about 600 miles south-east of Algiers. Tripo^ 
is governed by a pashas, who is nominally subject to the Turkish 
Empire. 

BARCA, is a dependent province of Tripoli, and is inhabited chiefly 
by Bedouin Arabs. 

FEZZAN, a state of Korthem Africa, is ruled by a Sultan, who holds 
his dominions as tributary to the Pashaw of Tripoli, to whom he pays 
an annual tribute. 

The Fezzaneers, who appear to be a mixed race intermediate be- 
tween the Arab and the Negro, amount to about 75,000. Some are oa 
black as Negroes and others are as white as the Moors on the Barbary 
coast. Figs, pomegranates, lemons, and garden vegetables, are plenti- 
ful Dates form, not only the chief produce of the country, but the 
principal food of its inhabitants. 

MouBzouK, the capital, is noted as being the pkce of rendezvous 
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to and from the Barbarj Statos, Dgjpt, aad Oentrol 

EGYPT. 

AnaliiBqaiiieDiU<»,i«liaOO. Popubtlim, E^e,(IIW. 

Ge^npbleal Pasltlan.— Egypt, an 

important kingdom of North-eaat- 
I em Afnca, lies between Nnbia and 

the Moditeiranean Sea. 

SarfkM.—The great featore of 
Egypt is the Biver Nile, withont 
which tho whole country wonld be 
a desert. The valley of thia riyer 
is very narrow, being abut in by 
high rocks, beyond which on ^ther 
dde it iB mostly defiert. 

Sf U, eu.— The soil "of the valley 
of ^e Nile is rendered exceedingly 
fertile by the annna! innndations of the river. Tlie climate of Egypt 
is hot and dry. It nevet snows, and run is of rare occnrrence. 
Grain, cotton, rice, indigo, and Torions kinds of drugs and iVtuta, are 
among the chief prodnctiona. 

Dhourra (a liind of grain) is eitensively cultivated. It is some- 
timea eaten like Indian corn, being previously roast^ in the fire ; its 
stalk is eatea green, like the sugar-cane; its dried pith la used as 
starch, and the leaves serve as food for cattle. Thia grain and beans 
eka the principal objects of cnltnre. The latter are sold boiled in all 
pnhlio places, and also serve as food for the camels. 

Large plantations of mnlberrj-treea have been recently made for 
the purpose of rearing the silk-worm. In aome parts of Western 
Egypt roses are very plenUful, and from these rose-water is abondantly 
distilled. 

Sheep and goats are extensively reared. Beea are kept in grent 
nnmbers in boats; they spread themselves over the banks of the 
Nile during the day in quest of food, and return regularly to the boats 
every evening. The Nile abounds in fish. 

Inhabitants, etc— The great majority of the inhahitanto ;ca!led Fel 
lahs) are of Arabic descent, and are engaged aa peasants and laborers; 
the remainder embrace Ciopls, Tnrts, Greeks, Jews, etc The Turks 
bold the principal officea nnder government. Agriculture forma the 
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leading pnrsuit. ITie mannfactare of jars and porona earthenware is 
an important branch of indnatrj. 

inU^nlticBi — In ascenditig the Nile, the traveler beholds here and then 
Bpecimens of ancient art, embracing pyramids, temples, coloasal statues, obe- 
lisqnea, and spMmes, together witli a, Torietj of BCulptarea and paiatings on 
the woUb of the temple^ aai caves cut oat of tike rocliB, upon either side of the 
liver'a conrse. 

Sooth-wert of C^ro, OQ the oppofdte bank of the Nila, is the small town of 
Ghizeb, about five miles to the sonth-west of which are the three principal 
Egi^ptian pjTaoude. The largest, called the "Pjramid of Cheopa," ii 180 
ieet in lieight, and Its base covers eleven acres of ground. 



TnTcUne FadUUts.— Great attention was ^ven by Mohammed Al^ 
the late peahaw, to internal improvements. New roads were made, 
canals were conBtmclfid, and a railway between Alexandria and Cairo 
was commenced. 

The overltiTtd route, aa it is called, between Europe ond India, is by 
Bteamers, which proceed np the Mediterranean Sea to Alexandria, 
thence by canal to Cairo, and thence to Snez by a good road over the 
desert in wheeled vehicles, something like onr stages; at Saez, the 
ronte by steamers is resumed, aild the vessels proceed to the variooa 
ports of India, touching on the way at Aden (a seaport in the soathorn 
part of Arabia) for a fresh supply of coal. 
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Hannfiieturas and Exports* — ^Mannfaistnres are not extensive, thongh 
there has been of late a new impetus in this direction. Egypt, how- 
eyer, has not the essential elements for a mannfacturing country, 
since it contains neither coal nor iron. 

The chief manufactures are linen goods, carpets, silk-handkerchiefs, 
lewelry, and pottery. The leading exports are cotton, rice, wheat, 
rose-water, indigo, senna, dates, opium, coffee, gums, porous earthen- 
jars, matting, and carpets. Of these, cotton is the most important. 

Citlest — Oaibo, the capital of Egypt and the largest city in Africa, 
is situated a short distance from the east bank of the Nile. The 
streets of the city are very narrow, many of them not being wide 
enough to admit of two camels* passing abreast. 

Alexandria, situated near the westernmost branch of the Nile, 
on the Mediterranean, is a celebrated city and seaport of Egypt. Ifc is 
about 100 miles from Cairo, with which it communicates by canal and 
railway. 

Bamietta, on the east branch of the Nile, is engaged chiefly in the 
coasting trade with the ports of Syria. 

OossiER, a seaport town on the Bed Sea, is noted as being the 
eDtrep6t of the trade between Egypt and Arabia. 

LESSON CXLIX, 
NUBIA. 

Area in square miles, 820,500. PopalatioD, 600,000. 

Geognphieal Positien. — ^Nubia, a country under the dominion of 
Egypt, lies between it and Abyssinia. 

Sirface* — It is similar to that of Egypt. Between the White and 
Blue Bivers are extensive fertile plains. 

Sou, ete« — The soil and climate are also like those of Egypt. The 
chief productions are dhourra, barley, cotton, indigo, senna, coffee, 
and dates. Ebony trees are* numerous. Besides the animals found 
in Egypt, such as the horse, camel, mule, etc.. Nubia has the giraffe, 
the ostrich, and several species of antelopes and birds which are com- 
mon in Central Africa. 

Inhabitants, ete« — The Nubians belong to the Arabian and Negro 
races. Dhourra is almost the only grain cultivated, and with the 
fruit of the date forms the chief article of subsistence. Small looms 
are sometimes seen in the houses ; with these the women weave very 
cofiTse woolen and cotton doth. From the leaves of the date-tree 
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they form mats and bowls. . Some trade with the interior is carried 
on, the tr^c in slaves being the most important. 

TnTeling Facilities.— These are very inferior. The camel is the 
chief beast of burden. 

Hauifactiies and Export8.^Mannfaotnres are limited to a few arti- 
des for domestic use, and the exports consist mainly of products re-^ 
ce]7ed from Central Africa. 

Cilles.— Khabtoom, the modem capital of Nubia, is situated on the 
west bank of the Blue Nile, about one mile above its junction with 
the "White. It is a place of rendezvous for the slave caravans from 
Soudan and Abyssinia, and the residence of the viceroy of Nubia. 

SoxTAKEN, situated on the west coast of the Red Sea, h^ a good 
harbor, and is an important station for pilgrims passing to and from 
Arabia. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 880,000. PopuIatioQ, 8,000,00a 

CeograpUcal Positloii, etc* — ^Abyssinia, an imperfectly known coun- 
try of Africa, lies south of Nubia and west of the Bed Sea. It is 
divided into several states. 

Surface. — It is mountainous and well watered. 

Soil, etc — The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and furnishes, 
without cultivation, many of the finest vegetable productions of the 
torrid zone. The climate is intensely hot in the valleys, but in the 
elevated districts it is mild. Teff (a herbaceous plant), from which 
bread is made, is the favorite article of food. 

Cotton, flax, and coffee, are cultivated to a limited extent. Most 
of the wild animals indigenous to Africa are found in the mounttdns 
of Abyssinia. Great numbers of hippopotamuses are killed annually on 
the shores of Lake Dembea. Crocodiles infest the rivers. Bees are 
numerous, and their honey forms an important article of food. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The inhabitants embrace many distinct tribes, 
most of whom are in a barbarous condition. 

The Abyssinians embraced Christianity in the time of Constantine ; 
at the present day, however, there are but few traces of their former 
fiiifch left. They are now much debased by savage practices. 
» The ferocious Gallas (inhabitants of a neighboring state) have 
ove rrun great portions of the country and possessed themselves of 
some of its finest provinces. 

Hannfactnres and Exports*— Manufactures are limited chiefly to the 
13 
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tanning of leather, and to the making of a few artioles of coarse 
cotton and woolen goods, and some descriptions of hardware, — ^snch 
as sword-blades, spear-heads, etc. 

The commerce of the country has been greatly reduced by the con- 
tinned prevalence of internal warfare. The chief exports are gold- 
^dnst, ivory, and slaves. 

Cities. — GoNDAB, the capital of the State of Amhara, which com- 
prises all the country west of the Taoazzee ' River, is situated on an 
elevated plain about 20 mOes north-east of Lake Dembea. This city 
and state are now in the hands of the Gallas. 

Ankobab, the capital of Shoa (a southern state of Abyssinia), lies 
300 miles south-east of Gondar. 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

BxKAKK.— Under this head we shall Inelade Uie eonntries borderiBg on the edast, be- 
tween Abyssinia on the north and the Zooln country on the sonth. 

SOMAULI TERRITORY, ob LAND OF THE SOMAULIES.— 
This territory lies south-east of Abyssinia, and comprises the district 
of Adel in the north, and Ajan in the south. The Somaulies are 
divided into numerous tribes ; — some of them are industrious and carry 
on considerable trade. 

At Berbera a great fair is held annually, between the months 
of October and April, attended by a vast concourse of people from 
the adjacent countries of Africa and "Western Asia. 

ZEffLA, a small seaport town of the district of Adel, is governed 
by a chief, subject to the Pashaw of Egypt. 

HrBBiTB, situated in the eastern part of 'the Somanli Territory, is 
a place of considerable trade. The people are Mohammedans, and it 
is said they admit no Ohristians within the walls of the town. 

ZANGUEBAR.— This country extends from the land of the So- 
mauHes to Mozambique. It is partly subject to the Sultan or Imaum 
of Muscat, and partly governed by native princes. The trade la 
chiefly in the hands of the Arabs. The exports consist mainly of rice, 
sugar, gums, elephants' teeth, and ostrich feathers. 

Zanzibab, on Zanzibar Island, is the capital and metropolis of the 
Sultan's possessions in Eastern Africa. Maqadoxa, capital of a state 
of the same name, is the chief commercial port between Oape Guar- 
dofui and Juba. 

MxuNDA, capital of a state of its own name, carries on a consider 
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ftble caravaii trade with the interior, and is also engaged in commerce 
with some of the countries of Southern Asia. 

QniLOA, on a small island, near the coast, is the residence of a gor- 
emor under the Imanm of Muscat. 

MOZAMBIQUE. — This country extends along the east coast of 
Africa, from Cape Delgado, to the Zoolu Oountry. The chief settle- 
ments on this line of coast are Mozambique, Quilimane, and Sofala. 

These towns ar«. in possession of the Portuguese. Though the 
entire country is claimed by this nation, yet there is no actual occupa- 
tion of the territory except in the towns mentioned and in their vicin- 
ity. The exports are slaves, ivory, gold, and coffee. Ivory is the 
staple article of trade. 

The town of Mozambique, the residence of the Portuguese gover- 
nor, and the capital of the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Africa, 
is situated on an island of the same name, near the coast. 

QmuMAirs, on the Quilimane Kiver, a north branch, or arm of the 
Zambeze, is the capital of a government of the Portuguese possessions 
in Mozambique. Sofala, also, is the capital of a government, and 
carries on considerable export trade. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Chief DIvisiviuu— The chief divisions of Southern Africa are, the 
Zoolu Country, ITatal Colony, Caffi-aria, Cape Colony, Hottentots* 
Country, and the Country of the Bechnanas. 

ZOOLU COUNTRY.—This territory is situated between Mozam- 
bique and the I^atal Colony. The Zoolahs belong to the Caffre race. 

NATAL, a colony of Great Britain, lies south of the Zoolu Coun- 
try. The surface is undulating and well watered, the soil fertile, and 
the climate, though hot, is said to be healthy. Cotton, indigo, and 
the sugar-cane, grow wild, and fruits are plentiM. 

PiETEBKABiTZBTJBG, the Capital, is situated about fifty miles from 
Port Natal, the only harbor of the colony. On this harbor, D'Urban, 
the only port town, is located. 

CAFFRARIA lies between Natal and Cape Colony. The Caffres 
are of a dark brown complexion, and have frizzled hair, which is said 
to be less woolly than that of the negro. War, hunting, and tending 
cattle, are the chief employments of the men, while the women build 
the huts and till the land. A part of Caffraria is now under the con- 
trol of the British, and Ejno William's Town is the capitaL 
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APE COLONY, a dependency of Great Britain, extends from tbe 
soTith coast of Africa to the Orange Biver. The soil along the ooast 
is fertile ; the climate, somewhat changeable, owing to the extreme 
irregnlarity of the rains. Wild animals, snch as lions, hyenas, rhinoc- 
eroses, hippopotamnses, etc., arennmerons, particularly in the northern 
districts. Oxen are nsed for purposes of draught, and convey the 
produce from the interior to Cape Town and other ports for shipment. 

The inhabitants consist of British settlers. Butch farmers, or Boors, 
Hottentots, and Oafires. Cattle rearing forms the most important 
branch of rural industry. The commerce of the colony is consider- 
able ; the chief exports are com, wine, wool, hides, horns, ivory, and 
butter. 

Cape Town, the capital of the colony, lies on the south side of 
Table Bay. It is the chief seaport ; and vessels frequently stop at the 
town for the purpose of obtaining water and other refreshments. 

THE HOTTENTOTS' COUNTRY.— -This country is atuated north 
of Cape Colony, and is inhabited by various tribes, generally known 
by the name of Hottentots. 

Some of them live upon gums, roots, and a kind of bread which 
they make from the pith of the pahn-tree. The better sort live upon 
the milk and flesh of their cattle, and the produce of the chase. 

The Namaquas (a branch of the Hottentot race) dwell in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Orange River. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE BECHUANAS.— This extensive and 
populous region lies north of Cape Colony, between the Zoolu Country 
on the east, and the Hottentots' Country on the west. 

The inhabitants are divided into various tribes, and each has its 
hereditary chief or king, who commonly resides in the largest town 
that belongs to his particular tribe. 

They are said to excel the other tribes of Southern Africa in arts 
and civilization. They cultivate the soil, live in comfortable, well- 
constructed houses, and have several large towns in their territory. 

LESSON CL 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

RmfiUK.—Under this head we shall inclade all the ooantries bordering on the ooaak 
from the Hottentots' Oonntrj to the Great Desert 

COUNTRY OF THE CIMBEBAS AND DA^IARAS.—But 
little is known of this region, which lies north of the Hottentotas* 
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Oonntry, except that it is inhabited by the tribes a Dove named. They 
reside chiefly in the interior, and possess large herds of cattle. The 
Damaras construct their habitations by placing poles together and 
covering them with skins. 

GUINEA. — This country is divided into Upper and Lower Guinea, 
and subdivided into several states; the chief of these are Benin, 
Abomey, Ooomassie, Biafra, Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguek. 
This part of Africa is inhabited by various negro tribes. They ei^oy 
but few of the comforts of civilization, and live in a state of barbarity. 
Among the vegetable productions of Guinea, the palm-tree is the 
most useful Its nuts, when young, are .eaten roasted, and from them, 
when old, an oil is extracted, which the natives use with their food. 
From the trunk of the tree is drawn a species of wine, and of the 
leaves are made ropes, nets, etc. 

The negro traders bring ebony, palm-oil, gold dust, slaves, ivory, 
etc., from the interior to the settlements on the coast, and exchange 
them for beads, gunpowder, fire-arms, tobacco, etc., brought in vessels 
from various countries of the civilized world. 

The British have some settlements on the coast of Upper Guinea, of 
which Cape Coast Castle is the capitaL The chief exports from this 
sea-port town consbt of pahn-oil, gold dust^ maize, and tortoise-sheU. 

LIBERIA, a Negro republic, extends along the coast about 820 
miles. It was established by the American Colonization Society in 

1821, as a place of refuge for free 
blacks, and those who might be- 
come free in the United States. It 
became a republic in 1848. Agri- 
culture is extensively pursued, and 
commerce is largely increasing. 

SIERRA LEONE, a colonial pos- 
session 6f Great Britain, is situated 
on the coast of Senegambia, and 
contains an area of 282 square miles. 
SENEGAMBIA is an exteninve 
region of Western Africa, lying 
south of the Great Desert. It is 
divided into several states. The climate is intensely hot, and the pro- 
ductions are varied and abundant. The inhabitants are chiefly negroes ; 
the most important tribes being the Jaloo&, the Fonlahs, and the 
Mandingoes. 
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The Jaloof States are in the neighborhood of the Senegal River and 
Oape Verde : the Fonlah States lie higher up the same river; and the 
Mandingo States are situated chiefly on the Senegal, to the north and 
east of the Jaloof States. The French, English, and Portognese have 
some small settlements on the rivers. 

TiHBO is the capital of Foota Jallon, a state of Senegambia, situated 
near the source of the Gambia Biver. Benowm is the capital of 
Ludamar, a northreastern state of Senegambia. 

SAHARA, OB THE GREAT DESERT.— This vast desert occu- 
pies the central part of Korthem Africa. 

Both the soil and the dimate are unfavorable to vegetation, and 
consequently afford very sparingly the means of sustaining animal life. 
This is not the case, however, throughout the country, for there are 
a few fertile spots called oases. In the south there are some exten* 
sive salt mines. 

Between the countries south and those north of the Desert, is established a 
commerce, which is earned on by carayans consisting of from two hundred to 
five hundred persons and several hundred camels. 

The merchants bring from Sondan, gold, ivory, slaves, ostrich feathers, etc., 
and take, in return, European manufactures. The most westerly caravan 
route is from Timbuctoo on the south, to Tatta, and thence to Fez in Morocco, 
on the north. Another route is from Lake Tsad to Mounonk ; and one still 
further east extends from Wara in Darfur, to Siout in Egypt. 

To the west of the route between Timbuctoo and Fez, live the 
Moors ; and to the east of it are the Tooareeks. The Moors of the 
Desert are represented as being very different from the Moors who 
inhabit the towns in the Barbary States. As no portion of their ter- 
ritory is fit for cultivation, they depend entirely on the prodnce of 
their herds. They do not live in fixed habitations, but in tents, which 
they remove from one place to another, to find sufficient herbage for 
their flocks. 

The Tibboos occupy a territory lying along the route from Lake 
Tsad to Mourzouk. Their country is the best part of the desert, as 
it contains several oases. They carry on considerable trade with the 
caravans which pass through their territory. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Central Africa comprises all the interior regions of the African 
Peninsula, from the Great Desert on the north to the Country of the 
Bechnanas on the south. 
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SOUDAN'. — Soudan is a vast country divided into numeroufl 
states or kingdoms, of whose limits we have no accurate account. 

The entire region is understood to extend from Sahara on the 
north to about the sixth parallel of north latitude on the south, and 
from Kordofan on the east to Senegambia on the west. Its chief 
states are Houssa, Boumou, Kanem, Bergoo, Darfur, Begharmi, Ada- 
mana, Yarriba, and Bambarra. 

HOUSSA is a large state lying west of Boumou. It is inhabited chiefly by 
Fellaths. They are an indastriocis as well as warlike race ; and the country 
yields in abundance wheat, froits, vegetables, cotton, and indigo. Kano is the 
capital town. 

BOURNOU occupies an extensive plain, watered by the Yeoo River. The 
mass of the inhabitants are negroes, and their principal wealth connsts m 
daves and cattle. Kouka, on the west bank of Lake Tsad, is the capital town. 

EANEM is a large state situated north of Lake Tsad. The inhabitants pos- 
sess numerous herds of horses and cattle. 

BERGOO, or WADAY, is a large but imperfectly known state, lying west 
of baifur. The inhabitants carry on some trade with Egypt by means of 
caravans. Waba is ihe capital town. 

DARFUR. — ^The boundaries of this state are not known : it lies, however, 
west of Kordofan. The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs and Negroes. The 
chief products are rice, millet, maize, tobacco, tamarinds, dates, etc Cobbb 
IS the capital town. 

BEGHARMI, or BAGIRMI, is situated south-east of Lake Tsad. Its capi- 
tal, according to Homemann, is Mesna. 

ADAMANA — This state lies south of Boumou, The capital town is Yola. 

YARRIBA is represented as being a large and populous state lying along 
tibe western side of the Niger. K atdnga is the capital town. 

BAMBARRA is a fine plain watered by the Niger, and SEao, its capital, 
is a large and fburishing town. It has numerous mosques, and carries on 
considerable trade. It was at this place that Mungo Park first saw the Joliba, 
or Niger; and at Boussa, on the same river, he was killed in 1805. 

TiMBKTCTOO, an important trading city of Soudan, on the border of The 
Great Desert, is celebrated as being extensively engaged in the caravan trade. 

KORDOFAN, a country of Central Afi-ica lying east of Darfur, is 
inl^abited chiefly by Negroes, Arabs, and emigrants from Dongola. 

This country was subdued by the Pashaw of Egypt, and it there- 
fore forms a part of the Egyptian dominions. Obeid is the capital. 

THE GALLA COUNTRY.— This country is situated south-west 
of Abyssinia, The Gallas are diyided into numerous tribes, and are 
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dispersed in great numbers over the adjoining countries. They are 
described as being very ferooions and crueL 

A vast extent of unexplored country lies south of Soudan. It is 
sometimes called Ethiopia. 

LESSON CLL 

ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

SOOOTRA.— This island lies in the Indian Ocean, about 120 miles 
east of Cape Guardafui. The inhabitants are chiefly Bedouins. It is 
governed by the Sultan of Keshin, a small state of Arabia. 

8ETOHEIJU& ISLES. — ^This group, consisting of about 80 isles, 
some of which are mere rocks, lies in the Indian Ocean, east of Africa. 
It is a dependency of the British Colony of Mauritius. 

AMIRANTB ISIiES^^This group contains about 11 small islets, 
situated south-west of the Seychelles. 

They are destitute of water, but are visited by the inhabitants of 
Mauritius and the Seychelles during the turtle fishery season. 

COMORO ISIjES. — This group lies at the north entrance of 
Mozambique ChanneL The islands are mountainous and the inhabit- 
ants consist chiefly of Arabs and Kegroes. The exports are cocoa-nut 
oil and tortoise-shell. 

MADAGASCAR, containing an area about equal to that of 
France, is situated east of Continental Africa, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Channel of Mozambique. The island is divided by a 
ridge of mountains which extends from north to south. 

Soil, ttCt — ^The soil is very fertile, with rich pasturage and mag- 
nificent forests; but the climate is hot and unhealthy, particularly on 
the coasts. 

The forests contain a great variety of beautiful and useful trees, 
among which ioay be mentioned a sort of wild fig-tree, yielding a 
milky juice, which thickens into an elastic gum. Of this the natives 
make fiambeaux for various purposes, but particularly for fishing during 
the night. 

The raven, a species of palm-tree, is peculiar to this island. The 
wood serves for planks ; the ribs of the leaves are used for partition 
walls ; with the leaves, the people thatch their dwellings, or make 
plates, and other dishes ; the top part of the tree, which is a kind of 
cabbage, serves as* an article of food, and its flowers afibrd a gummy 
substance, somewhat resembling honey. 
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Bilk-wonns are reared, acd honej and was are found in great 
ftljaDilance in the woods. Minerals are abundant. 

bbiblUntS) etCi — The iahabitanta are mostly of Malay, Arabian, and 
Kegro origin. The island is divided into several provinces, each having 
& chief, who is subject t« one common sovereign styled the king. 
Tananabivo, the capital, is dtaated near the centre of the island. 

MAUUITIUS. — This island, a colony of Great Briton, lies east of 
Madagascar. The surface is well watered, and the soil in the valleys 
fertile. The climate is quite wann, but healthy. Pobt Looib, the 
capita), is a strongly fortified town. 

BOURBON, a French colonial possession, is aitoafed in the Indian 
Oo^ui, east of Madagascar. No venomOns serpents are fonnd on the 
island. The chief exports are sugar, coffee, dyewooda, apices, and 
saltpetre. The inhabitants consist of whites, Creoles, and ilaves ; the 
latter forming about one half the entire population. St. Dkkib, the 
capital, lies on the north side of the island. 



—This small island, ci)ntainmg only aboat 48 aq. 
miles, lies in the Atlantic Ocean, about 1200 miles from the west coast 
of the south part of Africa. The mterior is an elevated table-land. 
LoNOWOon, the residence of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 1816 till his 
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death, which oconrred May 5th, 1821, is situated on this plateacL 
This island belongs to the British. jAMSsrowif, the capital, lies in a 
narrow ravine on the north-west coast. 

AfiCHNSZON^— This solitary island lies abont 800 miles north- 
west of St. Helena. It is in possession of the British, and serves as a 
place of rendezvous for their African squadron. Turtles and birds^ 
eggs form articles of export. 

OAPE VSRDB ISIiES* — This group, consisting of about 14 
islands, is situated west of Senegambia. Fruits are abundant, and 
venomous reptiles are unknown. Amber is found along the coasts, and 
turties are numerous. The islands belong to Portugal 

OAMART ISUEiS. — This group, consisting of seven principal 
islands and a few small isles, lies about 150 miles west of Sahara. The 
chief products are grain, wine, oil, sugar, and a ^eat variety of de- 
licious fruits. Numerous singing birds are found on these islands. 
The inhabitants are of European origin, mostly Spaniards. The islands 
belong to Spain. 

MADSIRA ISLE8^— These isles, which belong to Portugal, are 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, west of Morocco. The group consists 
of Madeira, Porto Santo, and a few islets. 

In Madeira, the vine is the leading article of culture. Tropical 
fruits are abundant, and also a great variety of fish. The climate is 
remarkably uniform throughout the year, and is celebrated for its 
salubrity. Funohal, the capital, lies on the south nde of the island. 
It is the chief emporium of the wine trade. 

AZORESw— This group of about nine islands, lying north-west of 
the Madeira Isles, belougs to Portugal. The chief exports are wine, 
brandy, lemons, oranges, salted pork, and beef. 

There are few good harbors in the islands, which is a hindrance to 
their commercial prosperity. 



•♦• 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

JaSCELLAKEOUS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF AFBICA. 
(Eelating chiefly to the Barbaiy States, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyaalnia.) 

LESSON CLIL 
1. Where is AfHca ? How U it botmded ? What is its greatest length ? 
What ite breadth ? What physical peculiarity has Africa, with regaid to its 
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BOiface? How ma&y miles of coast line has Africa? To what race do t^e 
inhabitants of Northern Africa chiefly belong ? By whom is the remainder 
mostly ii^abited ? What is the state of civilizatioa in Africa ? What do we 
know of the history of thb ooantzy ? 

2. What political division is Morocco ? Where is it situated ? Describe 
the surface. What becomes of the water supplies during the hot season ? 
For what is the soil celebrated ? What people inhabit Moro<xso ? Who con- 
duct the mercantile transactions ? In what are the Berbers principally en- 
gaged ? By whom axe the merchant caravans always attended ? How b the 
city of Morocco ratuated ? Mention the chief seaport of the empire. 

8. Wliat city is sometimes the residence of the emperor ? For what is 
Fez noted ? Has Algiers good aeaporta ? Where are the fertile portions of 
the colony ? What valuable fisheries on the coast ? What is the character 
ot the natives? To what government does Algiers belong? What is done 
with the ore toiksa from the mines ? What are the leading exports of the 
Cokniy? 

4. What officer resides in the city of Algiers ? With what places does tins 
city have regular steam communication ? Where is Tunis ? Describe its soil 
and climate. What f(H*ms the principal fcod of the inhabitants ? Describe 
the traveling facilities. What animals are used as beasts of burden ? Why 
is Tunis called a heyUkf For what is Koirwan noted ? 

5. What does Tripoli include ? Where is it situated ? Describe the sur- 
face in the eastern part. In the western. In the southern. During what 
part <^the year do droughts prevail ? By whom are the towns principally in- 
habited ? What are the chief manufactures ? Wliat is Tripoli styled ? Why 
is it 3alled a pashawlic ? By whom is the province of Barca inhabited ? 

6. By whom is Fezzan governed ? To whom does this sultan pay tribute ? 
What is the chief product of Fezzan ? What the principal food of the inhabi- 
tants? For what is Monrzouk noted? What political division is Egypt? 
Where is it situated ? What is the great feature of its surface ? What is the 
effect of the annual inundations of the Nile ? 

7. Are snow and rain frequent in Egypt ? What kind of gridn is exten- 
sively cultivated ? What are its uses ? Who hold the principal offices under 
government ? What specimens of ancient art are seen in Egypt ? Where is 
Ghizeh ? . Where are the three principal Egyptian pyramids ? What is the 
largest one called? What is its height? What improvements in traveling 
facilities have lately been made in Egypt ? By whom ? How is the journey 
made from Europe to India by " the overland route ? ** 

8. Are manufactures extensive in Egypt? What facilities for manufac- 
turing are wanting here ? What are the leading exports ? Which of these 
is the most important ? What city is the capital of Egypt ? How for is Cairo 
from the Mediterranean ? Where is Alexandria situated ? 
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9. Where is Cosaier ? For what is it noted ? Where is Nubia ? Under whose 
dominion is it ? Describe ihe surface of Nnbia. What are its principa] pix>- 
dnctions ? What trees are nnmerons here ? To what races do the Nubians 
belong ? What form their chief food ? What trade is carried on ? Mention 
the traveling facilities. 

10. What city is the capital of Nubia ? For what is it a place of rendezvous ? 
What town in Nubia has a good harbor on the Red Sea ? For whom is it an 
important station ? Where is Abyssinia ? What does it comprise ? For 
what is the soil remarkable ? What does it produce ? What is the favorite 
article of food ? Mention the animals of Abyssinia. What do the inhabit- 
ants comprise ? 

11. What is the religious condition of Abyssinia? What the state of 
civUization ? What is the religion of the Gallas ? What are the manufactures 
of Abyssinia ? How has the commerce of the country been reduced ? What 
does Amhara comprise ? Where is Gondar ? 

LESSON CLm 

RBVIEW QUESTIONS. (cONTlNtJED.) 

(Relating chiefly to Eastern, Southern, Western, and Central Africa.) 

1. What countries are included under the head of Eastern Africa ? What 
does Somauli Territory comprise ? How are the Somaulies divided ? What 
is held at Berbera ? What is Zeyla ? Where is Hurrur ? What is the reli- 
gion of the people ? How do they feel toward Christians ? Where is Zan- 
guebar ? To whom is it subject ? Where is Magadoxa ? Who resides at 
Quiloa ? 

2. Where is Mozambique ? Mention the chief settlements on this line of 
coast In whose possession are these towns? Of what is Quilimane the 
capital ? What is Sofala ? Where is Natal ? What grow wild here ? Men- 
tion the only seaport town of Natal Colony. Where does CafiTraria lie ? How 
far does Cape Colony extend ? What animals abound here ? What is the 
principal branch of industry ? 

3. What city is the capital of the colony ? For what do vessels stop here ? 
Where is the Hottentots' Country ? By whom is it inhabited ? Upon what do the 
natives subsist ? W^here is the Country of the Bechuanas ? How are the in- 
habitants divided ? How are they governed ? How do they compare with 
the other tribes of Southern Africa ? In what manner do they live ? Mention 
their principal towns. 

4. What countries are included under the head of Western Africa ? What 
is known of the Country of the Cimbebas and Damaras ? How do the Damaras 
build their habitations ? How is Guinea divided ? How is each Guinea sub- 
divided ? By whom is this part of Africa inhabited ? Mention the most im- 
portant vegetable of Guinea. 
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5. What do the traders bring to the settlements on the coast ? What is 
Liberia ? Where situated ? Bj whom^ and for what purpose, was it estab- 
lished ? When did it become a republic ? Where is Sierra Leotie ? What is 
Senegambia? Mention its productions. Where are the Jaloof States? 
Where the Foulah ? Where the Mandingo ? Who have settlements on the 
rivers? 

6. Where is the Great Desert ? Describe its soil and climate. How is 
commerce cairied on ? What is the course of the most westerly caravan 
route ? Where do the Moors live ? How do the Tooareeks live ? What is 
the best part of the desert ? What does Central Africa comprise ? How U 
Soudan divided ? 

7. Mention its most important states. By whom is Houssa chiefly inhabit- 
ed ? Where is Boumou ? 'What are the mass of the inhabitants ? What is 
their principal wealth ? Where is Kanem ? What do the inhabitants possess ? 
Where is Bergoo? What trade ^do the inhabitants canyon? Where does 
Darfmr lie ? What are its chief products ? 

8. What town is the capital of Begharmi ? Where is Adamana ? What is 
Bambarra ? What does it contain ? What did Mungo Park first see at this 
place? By whom was Darfur subdued? Of what does it foim a part? 
Where is the Galla Country ? How are the Gallas divided ? What is their 
character ? What lies south of Soudan ? What is it sometimes called ? Where 
is the Island of Socotra ? 

9. By whom is it governed ? About how many isles are in the Seychelle 
group ? Where do they lie ? Where are the Amirante Isles ? Of what are 
they destitute ? For what are they visited ? Where does the Comoro Group 
lie ? What is the character of the surface ? Where is the Island of Madagascar ? 

10. What do the forests on this island contain ? For what purpirse is the 
milky juice of the wild-fig tree used ? What tree is peculiar to this island ? 
To what uses are its different parts put? What is the Island of Mauritius? 
Of what country is Bourbon a colony ? Where is Bourbon ? 

11. Where is St. Helena ? What is its extent ? Describe the interior of 
the island. How long did Napoleon Bonaparte reside at Longwood? To 
whom does this island belong ? Where is the Island of Ascension ? In whose 
possession is it ? What purpose does it serve ? Where are the Cape Verde 
Isles ? Of what does this group consist ? What are abundant here ? Where 
are the Canaiy Isles ? Mention the chief products. Of what origin are the 
inhabitants ? 

12. Of what do the Madeira Isles consist ? What is the leading article of 
culture on the Island of Madeira ? Of what is Funchal the chief emporium ? 
Where do the Azores He? To whom do they belong? What is a hindrance 
to their commercial prosperity ? 
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OCEANIA, OR OOEANICA. 

LESSON GLIV. 
MAP STUDIES. — SysTEacATiGAixT Abhanoed. 

Describe the following Islands and Island Groups, viz, : — ^Bonin, 
Saijdwioh, Marqtiksas, Low Archipelago, — Osnabnrgh, — Gambikr, 
— ^Pitcairn, — Society, Cooks, Feiendly, Fekjee, Naviqatobs, Union, 
Centbal Aschipelago, Oaboline, and Ladbone. 

State in what Group and in what part of it is each of the following 
Islands, viz, : — ^Baily, — ^Nihau, Kauhai, Oahn, Molokai, Maui, Hawaii, 
Lanai, — ^Hiaou, Nukahiva, Ohivaoa, — ^Palliseb, or Patjmotu, Kino 
Geobge's, Resolution, Bow,— Tahiti,— Tongatabu; — 

Vanua Levu, Viti Levu, — Savaii, Upolu, Tutidla, — Marshaij^ 
Gilbeet, Kingsmill, Tasweix, De Peystees, Ellioe's, — ^Pelew, Yap, 
Egoi, Guliay, Elato, Enderby, Lutke, Hogolen, Mobtlooe, Puini- 
PET, SiNiAviN, Oualan, — ^Urae, Assumption, Grigan, Pagou, Anialgan, 
Saypan, Tinian, Bota, and Gnahan. 

PAET n. 

Mention the hounda/ries of the following Countries, ««.••— 
AusTBALiA, — ^North Australia, Kew South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and West Australia. 

Stcte in what part of Australia is each of the following Lands^ 
viz. : — ^De Witt, Tasman, Amhem, and Nuyts. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, via,: — 
Victciria,— -Brisbane, Bathurst, Paramatta, Sydney, — ^Melbourne, 
Geelong, — Adelaide, — Albany, and Perth. 

Describe the following Islands amd Isla/nd Groups, viz, ;— 
New Guinea, Admiralty, — ^New Ireland, New BBrrAm, — Solomon, 
LouisiADE, Santa Oruz, or Queen Charlotte's, — ^Vanikoro, — ^Baneb, 
New Hebeides, Loyalty, — ^New Caledonia, Norfolk, — ^New Zealand, 
Chatham, Van Diemen's Land, and Kangaroo. 

State in what Group and in whatpa/rt of it is each of the following 
Islands, viz. : — ^Bougainville, Choiseul, Isabel, Malayta, Guadalcanar, 
St. Ohristoval, — ^Espiritu Santo, Sandwich, Erromango, — ^New Ulster, 
New Munster, and New Leinster. 
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PART m. 

Describe the following Island Towns^ viz : — Atjokland, WelKngton, 
Nelson, Dunedin, — ^Launceston, and Hobart Town. 

Describe the following Mountains^ viz, : — Australian Alps, 
Monnt Alexander, — and Monnt Egmont. 

Describe the following Seas^ viz, : — Timor and Ooral. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ viz, : — Carpentaria, Hali- 
fax, Botany, Spencer's, Australia, Geographe, and Shark. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz, : — ^Torres, Bass, — ^Dampier, 
Cook's, and Foveanx, 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz. : — ^Murr^iy, Murrumbidgee, 
Barling, and Swan. 

LESSON CIV. 

MAP STUDIES.— (CwrfMiuerf.) 

Describe the following Isla/nds and Islanl Groups^ viz. : — 
Philippine, Spioe, or Moltjooas, — ^Timob« — ^Flores, Sandalwood, Smn-^ 
bawa, Java, Sumatra, Banca, Borneo, and Celebes. 

State in what Group and in what part of it is each of the following 
Islands^ viz, : — ^* Luzon, Samar, Leyte, Mindanao, Palawan, Mindoro, 
Penay, Negros, — Gilolo, Bouro, Ceram, Banda, Amboyna, and Bouro. 

State the situation of the following Island Towns^ viz.^ — Ma- 
iHLLA, Batavia, Samaraug, Surabaya, Sourakarta, Djokjokarta, — 
Acheen, Siak, Palen^bang, Bencoolen, Padang, — ^Borneo, Banjarmassiii, 
Pontianak, Sarawak, — ^Menado, and Macassar. 

Describe the following Seas^ viz. : — Sooloo, Celebes, and Java. 

• Describe the following Gulfs^ viz, : — Tomini, Tolo, and Bony. 
Describe the following Straits^ viz, : — ^Molucca, t Bali, Sunda, and 

Macassar. 

OCEANIA. 

LESSON CLYL 
Area in sq. miles, 4,500,000. Population, 21,000,000. 

Geogrtphical Podtlon* — Oceania, or Oceanica, one of tbe Grand Di- 
visions of land on tbe globe, comprises within its limits tbe Australian 

♦ See Map of Asia, where tbe ialands belonging to the Philippine Group axe drawn CQ 
a larger scale. 

t Bali Strait separates Bali Island ftom Java^ 
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Oontinent, and the greater part of the islands and island groups of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

How DlTlded*— It is divided into three principal parts, viz. :— •Eas^ 
em Oceania, or Polynesia, Central Oceania^ or Australasia, and West- 
em Oceania, or Malaysia. 

POLYNESIA. 

Under this head is inclnded a vast number of islands irregolarlj 
scattered over the immense expanse of the Pacific, between Malayma 
and Australasia on the west, and the American Continent on the east. 

Groups. — The principal groups of Polynesia are the Bonin, Sandwich, 
Marquesas, Low Archipelago, Sodety, Cooks, Friendly, Navigators, 
Feejee, Central Archipelago, Caroline, and the Ladrone. Those which 
lie south of the equator are sometimes called the South Sea Islands. 

Sol], Climate, and Prodncttons. — ^In the mountainous islands of 
Polynesia the soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate, though warm, 
is tempered by the influence of the surrounding ocean. Vegetation 
is rich and abundant. 

Various species of palm, cocoa-nut trees, and tree-ferns, cover the 
narrow spaces of land on most of the isles, down to the very edge of 
the ocean. The bread-fruit is an important article of native diet 
throughout Polynesia. Tropical fruits and flowers of brilliant hues 
are sca'ttered in great profusion over the surface of this distant island- 
world. 

The chief minerals are gold, diamonds, copper, lead, coals, tin, and 
rock salt. The principal animals are ourang-outangs, monkeys, kan- 
garoos, black swans, birds-of-paradise, Malay tapirs, etc., together 
with a great variety of domestic animals. 

Inhabitants, etc. — Polynesia is inbabited mainly by tribes of a light- 
brown color, closely allied to the Malay race. These tribes are for the 
most part in a savage condition, except where Christianity and civili- 
zation have been introduced among thera. 

The natives of the Sandwich Isles have embraced Christianity. 
There are, at the present day, about 60 missionary stations established 
among the South Sea Islands. These support about 400 schools, em- 
bracing nearly 20,000 pupils. 

BONIN ISIiES« — These consist of three smaU groups lying in the 
Korth Pacific Ocean about 500 miles from Jedo. The clhnate is ex- 
cellent and the soil productive. The middle group contains one good 
harbor which, (owing to geographical position) may become the port 
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of an important commerdBl oity. These iaUnds are claimed by the 

British. 

TBB a&HDWKJH I8X.ES^ 
These idands, the most important 
grotip of Polyneeia, lie in the North 
P&cifio OceoD, ahodt 1,800 miles 
west of California. There are 18 
islands in the group, onlj eight of 
vhicb are inhabited. 

iSufiue, etc.— In Hawaii, the larg- 
est island of Polynesia, containing 
an area of 4,040 sqnare miles, there 
are severa] active Tolcanoes. The 
climate Is mild and salabrions. 
Wteat is raised in the nplands; 
and in the Talleys, coffee, sngar, ootton, tobaooo, arrow-root, oocoa, 
bread-fruit, yams, etc., are prodaced. 

iHliabltinU, etc.— The natives belong to the light-colored Oceanic 
stock. Owing to the advantageous position of these islands {being a 
kind of common centre for the principal whaling-gronndsof the Kortb 
Pacific), their harbors are irften Tisited by British and American 
Tessels. The chief exports are sngar, cofiee, whalebone, and whale-oil. 
HonoLVLU, the oonunennal emporium and capital of the gronp, is 
ntnated on the Island of Oahn. , 

THE lUASQUZiSAS IBLAHSS^-This gronp lies in the Pacific 
Ocean, abont 2000 miles west of Pern, between the parallels of 8° 
and 10° south latitude. Nuksbiva, the largest island, is TO miles in 



SuTsM, etc— The smfsoe is tnonnttdnona, and the level ^stricta 
yield a great variety of tropical prodnce. 

iihaUtuils, etc.— The inhabitants are superior in physical endow- 
ments to those of many other of the idands of Polynesia ; bnt they 
are lees civilized. They are now nnder the sovereignty of France. 

LOW AROHIPEZi&QO.— This archipelago, conmsting of numerous 
groups comprising abont SO islands, lies between the Marquesas and 
the Society Islands. Very few of them are inhabited, and the naviga- 
tion of the adjacent waters is exceedingly dangerous. 

aAMBmR tSLJUTUa— This coral gronp lies in the Sontb Faci£o 
Ocean, south-east of the Low Archipelago. It con^ta of five larger 
talands and several small islets. They are important as being the c-'" 
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known station (except I^touni Isknd) betweua Ohilt and the Island 
of TtihitJ, whero good water can be obtained. The largest island is 
aboot six miles in kngth, and is inhabited. 

PITOAIRN ISI.AND.— This small, soUtary ialand of the South 
Pacific Oc«aii, lies abont 300 miles Boatb-east of tbe Gambier Idanda, 
and abont half-waj between Panama and AoBtralia. It is seven miles 
in aircntnference. 

This island is interesting chiefly from its oonneotioD with the 
hisloij of a remarkable colony founded here in 1790, by the a 
of the English ahip Bomity. 



800IETT ISLES^This gronp lies in the South Pacific Ocean 
south-west of the Low Archipelag')- 1*^ consiata of tbe Island of Tahiti 
which is ahont 82 miles in length, and a great number of smaller 
islands. 

SaTbM, etc — All the islands are lofty and more or less monntiunona, 
and the soil is fertile. They are more frequently visited than any 
other islands in the South Paciflc, and some commerce, consisting 
chiefly in the export of pearl-shells, sugar, ooooa-uut oil, and arrow- 
root, is oanied on by the various foreigners settled hero. 
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bikabitaittS) etc*— The inhabitants resemble the Sandwich Islanders 
Their chief ooonpations are agriculture, fishing, and canoe-building; 
the first is very rudely conducted, 

Papisti, a village on the north-west coast of Tahiti, is the capital 
of the islands. The entire group is under the protection of France. 

LESSON civn. 

P OL YNE SIA.— ((7ofrfmtt«dL) 

OOOKS| or HZSRVET ISLES.— This group consists of a few small 
islands lying south-west of the Society Isles. The inhabitants are 
Malays. 

FRIENDLT, or TONGA ISIiSS This group lies in the South 

Pacific Ocean, west of Oooks Isles. Tongatabu, the largest and most 
southerly island of the group, and the residence of its sovereign, is 
about 60 miles in circumference. 

Surface^ etc« — ^The surface is for the most part low, and the soil ex- 
ceedingly fertile. The natives are described as being industrious, 
ingenious, and fond of amusements. They cultivate yams, sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, sugar-cane, shaddocks, limes, 
etc The pandanus is one of their most useful trees ; as of it all their 
mats are made. Most of these islands are of coral formation. 

TEEUISE ISLES.— These islands are the most westerly of the 
Polynesian Groups of the South Pacific Ocean. The entire group 
comprises 150 islands, 65 of which are inhabited. Yiti Levu, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles in length by 50 in breadth. 

SnrfiMe, etc* — Some of the islands are mountainous, and all of them 
are supposed to be of volcanic origin. The soil is fertile, and fruits of 
various kinds, including the bread-fruit, of which there are here nine 
different sorts, are abundant. The chief article of food is the yam. 

Inhabitants, etc — The Feejeeans are a barbarous race. Human 
sacrifices and cannibalism are common among them. It is said that 
war is their constant occupation. The gronp is divided into several 
districts and governed by as many chiefs. 

NAVIOATORS ISLES.— This group, comprising eight islands, 
lies in the South Pacific Ocean north-east of the Feejee Isles. The 
most important islands are Upolu, Tutuila, and Savaii ; the last con- 
tains an area of 700 square miles. 

Snrfjice, etc— The surface is for the most part mountainous. The 
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soil is rich; the climate is more moist than that of the Society 
Isles, and the vegetation more Inzurions. The bread-fniit is the most 
abundant of all the trees, and grows here to a very large size. 

InliaUtants, ete. — The inhabitants are represented as being intelli- 
gent, good-natnred, and hospitable. 

THE CZiNTRAL AROHIFIZIiAOO. — ^Under this head are in- 
cluded several groups of islands, extending from about the 10th parallel 
of north, to the same degree of south, latitude. 

TELE BffARSHAIiIi ISI«ANI>S comprise two parallel chains of 
islands, called respectively Radack and Ralick. 

THE OHiBBRT islands include the Kingsmill Group, which 
contains about 15 islands. The inhabitants are frequently at war with 
each other. The population of the group is estimated at about 60,000. 

THB CAROUNB ISZiANDS.— These islands are divided into 
numerous groups, extending from east to west, over a space qf about 
2000 miles. Many of them are of coral formation. The most westerly 
group 13 Pelew, and the most easterly island is Oualan. The latter is 
about 10 miles in length, and contains abundant supplies of water, 
fruit, and fish. 

The Pelew Group consists of seven islands and several islets, all of 
coral formation. The chief island of the Yap Group is mountainous 
and abounds in precious metals. The Egoi Group consists of numerooB 
low coralline islands, only a part of which are inhabited. 

The climate of the Carolines is mild, and the inhabitants are repre- 
sented as being skiUful navigators, living chiefly on the produce of 
their fishing. 

These islands belong nominally to Spain, and form part of the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands. 

THE LADRONE, or MARIANNE ISIiANDS.— This group, con* 
sisting of about 20 islands, of which only five are inhabited, lies in 
the North Pacific Ocean, north of the Caroline Group. Guahan, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles in circumference. 

Surfkce^ etc* — The general aspect of these islands is beautiful and 
picturesque ; their mountains are covered with perpetual verdure, and 
their soil is exceedingly fertile. 

The climate is in general serene and temperate, except in July and 
August, when the weather is very hot. The chief productions are 
cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, and the plantain. Insects are numerous, « 

iBhabltants, etc— The present inhabitants are for the most part 

-^endants of emigrants from the Philippine Islands. The Ladrones 
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are regarded as a Spanish possession, and included in the govemment 
of the Philippines. The Spanish g^ovemor resides in the Island of 
Gnahan* 

LESSON CLTm. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

This division of Oceania includes the Australian Continent and 
numerous islands situated in the a^acent waters. 

AUSTRALIA, 
Area in sq. miles, 8,000,000. Fopalatlon, 500,000. 

6eegra|iliieal Position.— Australia lies south of the equator, hetween 
the South Pacific Ocean on the east and the Indian Ocean on the west. 
Its greatest length from east to west is about 2400 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 1900. Its coast line is estimated at nearly 8000 mile& 

How Dhidedf — Australia is divided into five colonies, belonging to 
Great Britain, viz: — North Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and West Australia. North Australia, owing to its 
hot and unhealthy climate, has been abandoned. 

Svrfoce. — The greater part of the interior is yet unexplored ; but 
those portions which have been visited are said to be dry and barren 
plains. The most elevated mountain range of this countiy extends 
along its east coast. 

Soil, etc« — In the eastern, south-eastern, and south-western portions 
of the continent, there are large tracts of fertile land. The climate is, 
in general, dry and healthy : the northern parts, which are within the 
torrid zone, are of course hot. A scarcity of fresh water, whether in 
the form of rivers or lakes, forms a marked characteristic of the Aus- 
tralian Oontinent. 

Both the vegetable and animal productions of Australia present the 
most striking contrast to those of other parts of the world. The 
native trees are all evergreens; and the forests consist chiefly of acacias, 
gum-trees, and gigantic ferns. Australia possesses no native fruits 
capable of being used as food, except a few berries. Many of the food 
plants of Europe have been introduced, and are now cultivated with 
success in the different settlements. 

There are in this country no elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, 
or any beasts of prey except the dingo^ or native dog, which often 
commits serious ravages upon the property of the settlers. Beptiles 
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and Inaeots &re Diimeroiis. Tbe most remarkable quadruped (found 
only in this country) Is the omitJioTAynehiu.* Among the vegetable 
anomalies are cherries with tbdr stones on the ontside, and treea 
which ahed their hark instead of their leaves. 

iHbaUtanti, etc— The abori^nes belong to the negro family of 
oationa. The white population, oonMnting ohiefly of British settlers 
and their desoendants, is rapidly increasing, owing to the recent dis- 
covery of gold mines in the sonth-eaatera part of the ooutineot. 

The leading industrial pnrsnits of the^etdent are mining and lh« 
prodnotion of wool. 

Ri|tfrl(. — The chief exports are gold, wool, tallow, and hidee. 



SmuiT, the capital of the British colony of New South Walec, 
dtoated on the inlet of Port Jackson, is rapidly advaacung in popula- 
tion and commercial importance. 

Mblbodbne, the capital of the British colony of Victoria, lies near 
the month of the Torra Biver. Steamers ply between this place 
and Hobart Town, Sydney, and other porta of the a^'acent colonies; 

• Tlieor'nI-llio-rhrnchiisliM thobo[i1iorsclock«idlli«boilror«nott8t. It li IB Inclin 
In length, sratacOYCred irilh sbtownfor. IBpBwiM-e wobbeduia tonnedlbr siHniiniin 
DBd (ha hindei ant* in timei with i jpor Wirou(^ which eicdu i potuBou liquid. 
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a regular steam oonunanication has also been established with Great 
Britain. 

A railway has been chartered to connect Melbonrne with the gold 
fields of Mount Alexander, and a short one is completed, which ex- 
tends from the town to the beach. 

PAPUA, or NEW QUINEAi — This large island, contaming aD 
area of 275,000 square miles, is situated north of the Australian Con* 
tinent. All that is known respecting it, has been gathered from the 
reports of persons who have traded with the natives on the coasts. 

Surface, etc. — The interior is supposed to be mountainous. Many 
of the finest productions of Australasia, comprising fine woods, me- 
dicinal barks, pearls, birde-of-paradise, etc., are brought from this 
island by traders. 

InbaUtaitts. — The inhabitants are partly Malays and partly Papuan 
negroes. 

ADMIRALT7 ISUBS. — This group, consisting of about 80 ver- 
dant and beautiful islands, lies in the South Pacific Ocean, north of 
New Guinea. The largest of the group is called Great Admiralty 
Island, and is about 60 miles in length. The natives are a good-look- 
ing race of savages. 

NBW IRELAND^ — This long narrow island, situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, south-east of the Admiralty Isles, is about 240 miles in 
length. The wild nutmeg grows here in great abundance, and the 
cocoa-palm in the highest perfection. The natives are nearly as black 
as the Negroes of Africa. 

NEW BRITAIN.— New Britain, situated in the South Pacific 
Ocean, between New Ireland and New Guinea, consists chiefly of two 
mountainous, well wooded, and populous islands. The larger island 
is supposed to have an area of 24,000 square miles. 

SOLOMON ISLES. — ^This group, lying in the South Pacific Ocean, 
east of New Guinea, extends in a N. W. and S. E. direction over about 
650 miles. The islands have not as yet been carefully surveyed. 
They are represented as being elevated, fertile, and well-wooded. 
The inhabitants are partly Malays and partly Papuan negroes. 

LOUISIADE ISUSS. — This group, comprising numerous islands, 
(80 of which are known, and many others it is believed remain yet to 
be discovered) is situated in the South Pacific Ocean, east of New Gui- 
nea. Some of these islands are fertile, and are inhabited by a warlike 
race, of a black or very dark copper color, with woolly hair. 

NEW HEBRIDES. — This group consists of about 20 islands, ly- 
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ing in the Sonth Pacific Ocean, south-east of the Solomon Mes. 
Espiritn Santo, the largest island, is about 65 miles in length and 
20 in breadth. 

This group is, for the most part, of volcanic origin. The chief 
productions are figs, nutmegs, oranges, cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread- 
fruit, and the sugar-cane. It is sometimes visited for cargoes of 
wood. The inhabitants are of the Papuan race. 

NORFOLK. — This small island, 14 square miles in extent, is 
about 1,000 miles east of Australia. It belongs to the British, and is 
the seat of a convict establishment to which the worst class of crim- 
inals are banished. 

NEW ZEALAND, a colony of Great Britain, comprises three 
islands, viz. : New Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster, together 
with several small a^'acent isles. Their entire area is about 100,000 
square miles. 

Surface. — The interior of the islands' is mostly hilly, and, in parts, 
mountainous. Egmont, a detached volcanic mountain in New Ulster, 
attains an elevation of 8,800 feet. The islands are well- watered by 
numerous rivers. 

Soil, etc—The soil is fertile ; the climate, mUd and damp ; and 
though the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, yet bat a small part 
of it consists of plants capable of being used as food* 

European fruits and vegetables are, however, successfully culti- 
vated. There are few birds, and no wild animals or noxious reptiles 
in New Zealand. The chief minerals are copper, sulphur, and iron. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The aborigines belong to the Malay race. Those 
dwelling in the neighborhood of the European settlers have generally 
adopted their habits and pursuits, but the vast majority still preserve 
the customs of a barbarous life. The number of British settlers amounts 
probably to 25,000, and the total population to about 105,000. 

The chief exports are wool, flax, timber, and the produce of the 
whale fishery. 

Auckland, the capital of the colony, is situated in the northern 
part of New Ulster Island. 

VAN DIEMEN'S I^AND.— This island, a colony of Great Brit 
ain, containing an area of 27,000 square miles, is situated south of 
Australia. 

Surface, etc. — ^The surface is generally mountainous, and the soil 
not very fertile. The climate is colder and more humid than that of 
AustraHa. 
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Timber is abundant, and pasturage plentifoL Sheep form tlie 
most important source of wealth. The leading exports are wool^ 
' whalebone, and whale oil. 

HoBABT Town, the capital of the colony, lies on the sonth coast. 
Ship-building is here carried on to a considerable extent. 

LESSON CIIX 
MALAYSIA, OR THE ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 

This division of Oceania consists of a range of large islands lying 
directly south-east of Asia. They are sometimes styled the East Indies. 

Sell, Clinute, an^ Productions. — The soil is fertile in a high degree, 
and the climate is very warm. The larger islands of Malaysia produce 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and various kinds of valuable tim- 
ber, while the smaller ones yield immense quantities of spices and aro« 
matics. Bice is everywhere extensively cultivated ; and sago is raised 
in the eastern islands of the archipelago. Pepper and camphor are 
abundant in Sumatra. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The natives of Malaysia are chiefly of the Malay 
race. The Dutch have settlements in various parts, and are masters 
of nearly the whole archipelago, with the exception of the Philip- 
pine Isles, which belong to Spain. 

THE PHILIPPINZ! ISIjES.— This large group, consisting of 
about 1,000 islands, and containing an area of 120,000 square miles, 
lies in the northern part of the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Luzon, the largest island, has an .estimated area of 5T,500 square 
miles. The greater part of this group belongs to Spain, whose do- 
minion is stated to extend over 50,000 square miles. 

Surface, etc* — The surface of the larger islands is very rugged and 
mountainous. The climate is moist, but not so warm as the latitude 
would indicate. Earthquakes and hurricanes are frequent. Timber 
is abundant, fruits are plentiful and of great variety, and rice is raised 
in quantities, more than suflScient for home consumption. 

Inhabitants, etc — More than half the population consists of Malays ; 
the remainder are principally Papuan negroes, Chinese, European 
aud other settlers. 

Manufactures and Exports.^— Coarse earthenware, hats made from 

the fibres of cane, mats, cigar-cases, and rope, form the chief articles 

of native industry. The trade is mainly in the hands of American 

and Bntbh merchants, and consists chiefly in the extensive exporta- 

14 
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tion of rice to Obina, sad of sugar, faemp, dgars, rope, and c^ab 
wood to Europe, Australia, and the United States. 



HAmLLA, the capital of Lnzon, and of the entire PLinppine Groop^ 
ui situated on Uanilla Ba7. It is the seat of an exteosive trade, and 
is noted for ita cigar manufiiDtories. 

THE MOLUCOAS, OR 6FI0E IBLANSa— This grotip of the 
Asiatic Archipelago inclndes Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Bonro, and 
several other islands, — ti^ether with the group of the Banda Isles. 
Their entire area is esUmated at 38,000 square miles. 

These islands are subject to the Dutch, whoso chief seat of power 
is at Amboyna. The; are celebrated for their spices, pardcnlttrly 
nntmegs and cloves. Sago is the principal article of food. 

TIMOR. — This Island, which is aboQt 800 miles in length and 40 
in breadth, is sitnated in the Indian Ocean, south ot the Spice Island*. 

The Dutch and Portngnese ol^m between them the entire Borer- 
eignty of thia island. The chief exports are sandal-wood sent to Ohina, 
bees'-waz to Java, and cattle, horses, sago, and muze to AnstraUa, 
Uanritius, and Singapore, in return for varions manufaotnred articles. 

Tlie Aborigines are black, but their hair ia not woolly. They in- 
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habit tie monntainons parts, while the Malays are mostly in possession 
of the sea-coasts. 

FLORZiS. — This island, the largest of the chain that extends from 
Java to Timor, is about 200. miles in length and 85 in breadth. It 
contains several lofty volcanic peaks. It is occasionally resorted to 
by homeward-bound ships for refreshment and provisions. 

SANDALWOOD. — This island of the Asiatic Archipelago lies 
flonth of Flores. It is about 120 miles in length, and its average 
breadth is 80 miles. It is fertile and very populous. The Dutch have 
some settlements on the coast. 

STTMBAWA. — This island is situated between the Java Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. It is about 160 miles in length. It is divided into 
six native states, governed by their respective chiefs, who are either 
allies of the Dutch, or under their protection. 

It is noted for its fine breed of horses ; large numbers of which 
are annually exported. 

JAVA. — ^This large island, containing an areia of 50,000 square 
miles, lies south-east of Sumatra, between the Sea of Java and the In- 
dian Ocean. It belongs to, and is the chief seat of, the Dutch power 
in the East. 

Surface* — The southern part of the island is considerably elevated. 
Volcanoes are nxunerous. 

Soli, et€« — The soil is rich, and is noted for the variety and abund- 
ance of its vegetable productions. Bice is the chief grain cultivated. 
Cotton, sugar, and coffee, are raised in large quantities ; and these 
form the leading exports. The climate is hot. 

The great bulk of the foreign trade is carried on through the ports 
of Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya. 

InhiMtants, etc« — The Javanese belong to the Malay race, and are 
generally considered superior in civilization to the natives of the other 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Batavia, situated on the north coast of the island of Java, is the 
seat of government of the Dutch settlements in the East Indies. This 
city is the great commercial emporium in which all the merchandise of 
the Dutch company in India is deposited ; so that here you may find 
the various spices from the Molucca, or Spice Islands ; gold-dust and 
diamonds from Borneo ; coffee and pepper from Celebes and Sumatra ; 
bees^-wax and dye-woods from Timor ; tin from Banca, etc. 

Djokjokabta and Sotjkakarta are capitals of native states, in the 
interior. These are under the protection of the Dutch. 
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SUBIATRA*— This large island lies in the Indian Ocean immedi- 
ately under the equator. It contains an area of about 130,000 square 
miles. 

SnrfiMe.— The western side of the island is mountainous ; and the 
eastern spreads out into plains, nearly as level as the sea. 

80U9 etc* — The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and moist. The 
staple production is pepper, which, together with camphor, benzoin, 
cinnamon, ebony, rattans, sandalwood, aloes, and sago, forms the 
leading export. 

Inbtbitants, etc.— Sumatra is inhabited by a onized populatioii, 
chiefly Malays. 

AoHBEN, situated near the north-western extremity of the isjmd, 
Is the capital of an independent state of the same name. 

Palembabo, in the eastern part, is the capital of a prorince of its 
own name. It has a good port, and carries on an acti /e trade with 
Java and Malacca. Bencoolex and Padang are Dutch settlements 
situated on the western coast. 

In the vicinity of the eastern coast of Sumatra, is the Island of 
Bakoa, which is noted for its extensive tin mines. 

BxuASK.— Sumatra, Java, Sambawa, Flores, and some sxnallor islands in the vicinity^ 
aia called ** tbe Sanda Isles." 

BORNCO. — This immense island is situated in the centre of the 
great Asiatic Archipelago. It contains an area of about 286,000 
square miles, which is more than the entire area of our Eastern and 
Middle States. 

Surface* — The shores are generally low, and the interior is supposed 
to be mountainous, and well watered by numerous rivers. 

Soil, etc« — The soil is s^d to be as fertile as any in the world, and the 
climate is more mild and healthy than that of the neighboring islands. 

Among the many vegetable productions may be mentioned maize, 
rice, yams, sago, coffee, cotton, pepper and other spices, cocoa-nuts, 
tobacco, and gutta-percha. The sugar-cane flourishes without culture. 

The mineral products are of the richest kind, comprising gold, 
diamonds, platina, tin, antimony, copper, and iron. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The inhabitants consist of Aborigines (sometimes 
called Dyaks), Malays, Chinese, and Boogis from Celebes. 

The whole of the western and southern coasts of Borneo, and also 
a portion of the eastern coast, are subject to the Dutch, whose princi- 
pal towps are Banjarmassin and Pontianak. The northern and north* 
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vesteni coasts, compnmig the territory of Borneo Proper, with the 
town of that name, are now subject to Great Britain. 

Eiports. — ^The leading exports are camphor, gold, diamonds, edible- 
birds^-nests, and trepang * ; the last two articles are generally sent |o 
Chinese ports. 

BoBNEo, the chief city of Borneo Proper, is sitnated on the Bmnai 
River, the scenery of which is described as being very beautifal. The 
city is built on piles. 

CEUBBES. — This irregularly shaped island lies east of Borneo^ 
and contains an area of about 70,000 square miles. 

Surface^ etc* — Dense woods, comprising a great variety of trees, 
clothe the mountain sides; among these is the dadeau tree, from 
which the well known Macassar oil is extracted. 

ItthaUtants, etc*— Celebes is divided chiefly among independent 
nations, of whom the Boogis are the principal ; but the Dutch possess 
the settlement of Macassar, on the south-western coast, and ex- 
ercise a limited authority over some of the smaller states. 

Exports*— The leading exports are edible-birds^-nests, hides, cotton, 
tortoise-shell, and some spices. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

lOBCICLLA^nSOUB QUESTIONS ON THB ISLANDS OF OCEANIA. 

LESSON CIX 

1. What does Oceania comprise ? How is it divided ? What is induded 
tmder the head of Polynesia ? Describe the climate. What is an important 
article of diet throughout Polynesia ? By whom are these islands chiefly in- 
habited ? Where are the Bonin Isles ? The Sandwich Isles f - How many 
islands are there in this group ? Mention the largest isUod of Polynesia. 
What are the productions of this island ? 

2. Where is Honolulu ? Where «re the Marquesas Isles? Describe the 
surfaoe of these islands. How do the inhabitants compare with those in the other 
islands of the Pacific ? Where is the Low Archipelago ? Of what does it con- 
sist ? Where are the Society Islands ? Mention the largest of this group In 

* Trepang is a shapeless gelatinous substance (seemingly devoid of life) of a brownish 
color. It is found adhering to the rocks on tlie coasts of Borneo and Celebes, and is es- 
teemed a great luzarj by the Cbinesci who eat it, prepared in a variety of wajk 
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what does the oommeioe of these islands conast ? Under whose protection toe 
they? 

3. Where are Cooks, or Hervey Isles ? Where are the Friendly, or Tonga 
Isles ? What island is the largest of this gronp ? Where are the Feejee Isles ? 
of what origin are most of these islands? What are common among the Fee- 
jeeans ? Where are the Navigators Isles ? What tree is here ahnndant ? 
Of what description are the inhabitants ? What is the size of the largest 
island? 

4. What islands are included in the Central Archipelago ? What do the 
Marshall Islands comprise ? How many islands in the Elngsmill Gronp ? 
Over what space do the Caroline Islands extend ? Describe the climate of 
these islands. To whom do thcgr belong ? Of how many islazids does the 
Ladrone gronp consist ? How many of these are inhabited ? 

5. In what government are they included ? What does Australasia in- 
clude ? What is the extent of the Australian Continent ? Describe the soi] 
of the explored portions. Describe the animal and v^etable productionflL 
What is the most formidable beast of prey ? Of what origin are the Aborigi- 
nes ? Of whom does the white population consist? To what is the rapid in- 
crease of population owing? 

6. What form the leading pursuit of the settlers ? What city is the cajM- 
tal of New South Wales ? What is New South Wales ? What colony south 
of it ? What city is its capital ? How is Australia bounded ? How divided ? 
To what nation do tiie colonies of Australia belong ? In what part of Aus* 
tralia is Victoria ? Where is Mount Alexander ? 

7. In what part of Australia are the gold r^ons ? What river is the 
boundaiy line between Victoria and New South Wales ? What rivers empty 
into it ? What strait south of Victoria ? What island south of it ? Where 
is Torres Strait ? What island north of it ? 

8. What is the estimated extent of New Guinea ? How has information 
respecting this island been obtained ? Mention its productions. By whom is 
it inhabited ? Where are the Admiralty Isles ? How many islands compose 
the gronp ? Mention the largest 

9. What island north-east of New Britain ? What grows here in great 
abundance ? Describe the natives. Where, and what is New Britain ? What 
is the extent of the larger island ? What group of islands lies south-east of 
New Ireland ? Over what space does this group extend ? Mention some of 
the most important islands. 

10. Where are the Louisiade Isles ? How many isles in this group are 
already known? By whom are they inhabited? Where are Santa Cruz, 
or Queen Charlotte's Isles? Where are the New Hebrides? How many 
islands compose this group ? Of what origin are they ? Of what race are the 
natives ? 
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11. Where is New Caledonia ? How far from Australia is Norfolk Island ? 
How huge is it ? What is it used for ? Where is New Zealand ? What is 
it ? Wh«t does it comiHrise ? Describe the surface of these islands. Describe 
the vegetation. What are successfully cultivated here ? Mention the chief 
minerals. 

12. What volcano in v New Ulster? Mention the probable number of 
British settlers in New Zealand. What city is the capital of the colony ? On 
what island is it situated ? Where is Van Diemen's Land ? Describe its cli- 
mate. What form here the most important source of wealth ? 

13. What is Hobart Town ? What is here carried on extensively ? Of 
what does Malaysia consist ? Mention the chief productions. Who inhabit 
these islands? How many islands does t^e Philippine group comprise? 
Where does this group lie ? Describe the climate of these ii lands. Who are 
the inhabitants ? Who mainly conduct the export trade ? In what does it 
chiefly consist? 

14. Where is Malaysia ? Of what does it consist ? Who are masters of 
nearly the whole Archipelago ? What large and important group is not under 
their control ? To whom does it belong ? Mention the most important islands 
of the Philippine Group. What city is the capita] ? On what island is it lo- 
cated ? For what is it noted ? 

15. Wliere are the Spice Islands ? To whom are they subject ? For what 
are they celebrated? Where is Timor Island? What nations claim this 
island ? Mention the chief exports. Describe the inhabitants. Where is 
Flores Island? For what is it sometimes visited? What nation has settle- 
ments on this island ? 

16. For what is the Island of Sumbawa noted? Where is Java? How 
large is this island ? It nearly equals in extent one of our Western States, which 
one is it ? To whom does Java belong ? *- For what is it noted ? Describe its 
surface. Describe the inhabitants. 

17. Where is Batavia ? Of what is it the seat ? What are to be found 
here ? Where is Sumatra ? Describe its soil and climate. By whom is it 
inhabited ? Where are the Dutch settlements on this island ? For what is 
the Island of Banca noted ? What islands are included in the Simda Group ? 

18. Where is Borneo ? Which has the greater extent of surface, Borneo or 
Sumatra ? Borneo or Madagascar? What two sections of the United States 
does the area of Borneo exceed ? Describe its soil and climate. Mention its 
chief mineral products. 

19. By whom is Borneo inhabited ? To what nations is this island sub- 
ject? Where is Celebes? What waters surround this island? For what 
tree is Celebes noted ? What is extracted from it ? How is Celebes divided ? 
What nation has authority here ? Mention the leading exports. In what di- 
rection from Celebes is Asia ? In what direction from Australia is Borneo ? 
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THE CHIEF COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD; 

THEIB BE8PECTIVS TIXI<ES, FOBMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND FBEVAILINO BEUOIOSa 

LESSON CLXL 
NORTH AMERICA. 



COnKTRDSB. 



Bnssian Americai 
BriU&b ** 



United Stato^ 



Mexico, 

Yncatan, 

Balizei 



Gnatemala, 

Hondaraa, 
Kicarasaa, 
Costa Kica, 
San Salvador, 



TTTLK. 



Bnssian Ck>l., 
Brie Ck>lon7, 



Bepnblio, 



M 

tl 

Brit Ck)lon7, 

Bepnblio, 

State, 
Bepublic, 

u 



FORM OP OOYERNMCNT. 



Rnled by a governor appointed by Russia, 
Buled by a governor-general appointed 
by the mother country, an executive 
conncil, a provincial and a legislative 
house ; the latter consists of 84 mem- 
bers elected by tlie people. 
A fcdeml democratic republic ; with pre- 
sident, senate, and house of representa- 
tives. 
Republican ; with president, etc, 
United with tbe Mexican Confederation, 
Governed by a sui^erlntendent appointed 
by Great Britain, and an executive 
council. 
Republican ; with president and a general 

assemiily, 
Bepublican ; with president, etc, 

•♦ 44 H and cabinet, 

« «* - etc, 



PREVAILINCI 
RKUUIOX. 



Pagan. 

Protestant uid 
Bom. Cathcl. 



Protestant 



Bom. Gatholio. 

M M 



Bom. Catbolia 



M 
4« 
U 
tt 



U 
tt 

u 



LESSON CLXn. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 



COUNTRISSk 



New Granada, 
Venezuela, 
British Gniana, 



Dntch « 
French •• 



Brazil, 

Urnguay, 
La Plata, 



Patagonia, 

Chili, 

Bolivia, 

Pern, 
Ecuador, 

Paragnay, 



TTTLK. 



Republic^ 



Colony, 



44 
tt 



£mpire. 
Republic, 



Republic^ 



tt 



FORM OF OOVZRNMEKT. 



Republican ; with president, senate, and 
congress, 

Republican ; with president, senate, and 
houi'e of representatives, 

Buled by a lieuL-governor and a oonrt of 
policy, consisting of five official «& five 
non-official members, 

Buled by a governor-general & a council, 
" '* 44 u assisted bv a 

privy council and a colonial council of 
16 members elected by tbe colonists, 

Monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, 
and representative, 

Bcpublican ; with president, etc, 

Nominally a republic, but tlie president 
possesses in reality the power of a dic- 
tator, 

Governed by hereditary chiefs, 

Republican ; with president, senate, and 
representatives, 

Bepublican ; with president, senate, tri- 
bunes, and censors, 

Bepublican ; with president, senate, and 
chamber of deputies, 

Bepublican ; with president, vice-presi- 
dent, and a house of representatives, 

Governed by a dictator, and commission- 
ers appointed by him. 



PRBVAILIMa 
SBUGIOX. 



Bom. CatholiOi 



Protestant. 



Boni.GathoUa 



<« 



M 

« 



Pagan. 

liom. CathoBa 



« 



■ 
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EUROPE. 



STATES. 



Andorra, 

*Anbalt-Bembai^ 
*Aiibait-I>earaa, 
^Austria, 
*Baden, 
♦Bavaria, 

Belgium, 
♦Bremen, 
♦Brunswick, 

Denmark, 

France, 
♦Frankfort, 

Great Britain, 

Greece, 
♦Hamburg; 
♦Han«)ver, 
♦Hesse Cassel, 
♦Hesse Darmstadt, 
♦Hesse Homburg, 

Holland, 

Ionian Islea. 
♦Liechtenstein, 
♦Llppe Detmold, 
♦IJppe Schaumbui^, 
♦Lubeck, 

♦Mecklenb'g-Schwer. 
♦Meclilenbg-StreUtz, 

Mudena, 

Monaco, 
♦Nassau, 
♦Oldenburg; 

Parma, 

PontlHcal State^ or 

States of the Church, 

Portugal, 
•Prussia, 
♦Reuss-Greitz, 
♦Beuss-Schleitz, 

Russia, 

Ban Marino, 

Sardinia, 
♦Saxony, 
♦Saxe Altenbni^ 
♦Saxe Weimar, 
♦Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
♦Saxe Meiningen, 
♦Sch warzb'g-kudolst 
♦Schwarz'jr Sonder'n, 

Sicilies (The Two), 

Spain, 

Sweden & Norway, 

Switzerland, 

Turkey, 

Tuscany, 
♦Waldeck, 
♦Wirtemburg, 



TTTLS. 



Republic, 

Duchy, 
it 

Empire, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Kingdom, 

Free City, 

Duchy, 

Kingdom, 

Empire, 

Free City, 

Kingdom, 

u 

Free City, 

Kingdrtm, 

Electorate, 

Gr'd Duchy, 

Landgrav'te, 

Kingdom, 

Republic, 

Principality, 



Free City, 
Gr'd Duchy, 

U .i 

Duchy, 

Principality, 

Duchy, 

Gr'd Duchy, 

Duchy, 

Popedom, 

Kingdom, 

u 

Principality, 

Empire, 

Republic, 

Kingdom, 

Duchy, 

u 
u 
u 

Principality, 
Kingdom, 



Republic, 
Empire. 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Principality, 
Kingdom, 



FOSM OF ooTXKMincirr. 



Republic ; with two syndics & a council. 
Limited monarchy. 

Absolute monarchy. 

Limited monarchy ; two chambers, 



u 



»( 



Constitutional monarchy ; two chambers, 
Republic ; senate and assembly. 
Limited monarchy ; one chamber. 



«i 



Const mon. ; sen. and legislative body. 
Republic ; senate and assembly. 
Limited hered. mon. ; lords & commons, 
Lixited monarchy; two chambera. 
Republic ; senate and assembly. 
Limited monaixshy ; two chambers, 



it 



u 

« 



M 
M 



Absolnte sovereignty ; one chamber, 
I^iniitcd monarchy ; two chambers, 
Repub., under Brit prut ; coun. & cham. 
Limited monarchy ; one chamber. 



M 
U 



u 



(t 



Republic; senate and assembly. 
Limited monarchy ; one chamber, 



ii 



u 



Absolnte monarchy. 

Limited monarchy ; two cbamberSh 

w u M a 

Absolute monarchy. 



Limited monarchy ; two chambers, 

M U U U 

** ** one chamber, 

a u tt u 

Absolute monarchy. 

Republic ; 6enate and conne. of ancients, 

Limited monarchy; two diambera^ 



u 

t« 

M 
U 
tt 

u 



tt 



ii 



one chamber. 



M 

tt 

u u u 

** one cham. for ea. dnchy, 

<* one chamber, 

« 

M 



FRxyAiLmo 

UBUOION. 



u 

M tt 

Absolnte monarchy. 

Limited monarchy ; with a legislature. 



li 



it 



ii 



Confederation ofrepnblics; a diet, 
Absolute monarchy, 

M U 

Limited monarchy ; one chamber, 
** ** two chambera, 



Rom. Catholie. 
Evangelical 

u 

Rom. Catholla 

Evangelical. 

Rom. Catholic. 

tLutheran. 

Calvinist 

Lutheran. 

Rom. Catholiei 
Lutheran. 
Prot Episcop. 
tRom. Cathol. 

Lutheran. 

it 

Reformed. 

Lutheran. 

Reformed. 

Greek Church. 

Rom. Catholie. 

Reformed. 
t« 

Lutheran. 

tt 
Rom. Catholic; 

u 

Evangelical. 
Lutheran. 
Rom. Catholia 



Evangelical 

Lutheran. 

ii 

Greek Chnrcb. 
Rom. Catholic. 

f U tt 

Lath eras. 

u 

M 
U 
M 
M 

Rom. Catholla 

ii u 

Lutheran. 
Refer. & Catb. 
t Mohammedan 
Rom. Catholia 
Evangelical 
Lutheran. 



* Forminir • (>*i't of th« G«muuile Confederation. 

t The King of Belgium it a ProtoiUat, though hit inbjeeta are moetly Cathellee; the King of Greeee Is 
* Catholir, thoagli noet of hit wfe{}«et« are of the Greek Chnrch ; the King of Suiony to • Catbelio, though 
tho minority of hie tiiljeeU are Proteetanta ; and about one-fonrth of the EoropMB wMMla U th* SvUm «f 
Vwlwj AM MfOkMunadaas^ tba tMBaWar ai« ohiafly of tha Oraak Obvrah. 

14* 
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LESSON GLXm. 
ASIA. 









PBKVAILIXO 


OOVMTBIXa. 


TTTLB. 


rOSH OF OOVICRNMmiT. 


Bxueioif. 


Siberia, 


R. Province, 


Like tbat of European Bussia, 


Pagan. 


Chinese £mpir«| 


tt 


Despotic, 


Buddhism. 


Anam, 


tt 


44 


41 


Siam, 


Kingdom, 


W 


tt 


Binnab, 


Empire, 


u 


M 


Hindoetaai 




Partly under tbe control of several Euro- 


Brabmlnism h 






pean powers, and partly governed by 


Mohammedan. 






native princes, or chiefe, 




Beloocbistaiw 


Kbanate, 


Despotic— ruled by a Kban, 


«« 


Arabia, 




Gtovemed by several native chiefh. 
Like tbat of European Turkey, 


M 


Turkey, 


Empire, 


Mohammedan 
and Armenian. 
Greek Church. 


Georgia, 


R. Province, 


" « « Bussia, 


Persia, 


Empire, 


Despotic, 


Mohammedan. 


Independ. Turkestan, 




Governed by several native chiefe, 


M 


A^banistan, 




Divided into three cbie&bips, and goy> 
erned by native chieft, 


U 



AFRICA. 



OOlTNTBIXfll 



Morocco, 
Algiers, 

Tunis, 

Tripoli,. 

Egypt, 

Nubia, 

Abyssinia, 

Somauli Territory, 

Zauguebar, 

Mozambique, 
Zoolu Country, 
Natal, 
Caffrarla, 
Cape Colony, 

Country of the Hot- 
tentots, 

Country of the dm- 
bebas^ 

Guinea, 

Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, 

Senegambia, 

Sahara, 

Soudan, 



TTTLK. 



Empire, 
French CoL, 

Beylik, 

Pashawlie, 

Kingdom, 



British CoL, 

u u 



FOSX OF GOTBBirUEirr. 



Republio, 
British CoL, 



Despotic, 

Ruled by a goyemor-general i^polnted 

by France, 
Despotic, 



rBSYATLDSQ 
BBLI6IOK. 



M 



Under the dominion of Egypt, 
Monarchical, 

A part of this territory is ruled by a 

sultan, 
Governed by various kings and ebieft, 



u 



Partly under the control of Great Britain, 



4( 



U 



U 



U 



Ruled by a goyemor appointed by Great 

Britain, and an executive council. 
Governed by native chieft. 



M 



Despotic; the country Is divided into 
severtd kingdoms. 

Like that of the United States, 

Ruled by a governor appointed by Great 
Britain, 

Despotic; the country is divided into 
several states, 

Tbe fertile spots in this desert are gov- 
erned by native chiefe, 

Ruled by numerous kings, or chiefe. 



Mohammedan. 
Mohammedan, 
and R. CathoL 

Mohammedan. 

it 

u 

M 

A corrupt 
ChristiiiBlty. 

Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo* 
hammedan. 

Pa^n. 

M 

u 
Proteetaat 

Pagan. 
«• 



Prot«(tant 
It 

Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo* 
hammedan. 



PARTIL 



MATHEMATIOAT. OEOaRAPHY 



• ♦• 



CHAPTER L 

DEFINITIONS — MOTIONS OF THB EABTH. 

Mathematical Geoobaphy is that branch of science which ii eludes 
a description of the earth as a planet, treating of its form, its magni- 
tude, its motion, and of the various imaginary lines upon its surface. 

BiiMARK TO TITS PvpiL. — We here introduce for yoar etndjthe definition of certain geo- 
metrical figorea with which 70a should be acquainted, in order to enable yon fally to oom- 
IHrehend what is said respecting the form and motions of the earth. 

DelliltfM •f t Circle* — A Circle is a plane figure bounded by one 
continuous line, called its eireumference ; all the points of which are 

equally distant from a point within caQed 
the ceni/re of the circle. 

Thus, in the adjoining figure, if the 
points A, D, E, and B are equally dis- 
tant from the point 0, they will be situated 
In in the circumference of a circle, whose 
centre is at 0. 

The equal lines drawn from the centre 
of a circle to its circumference are each 
called a radius. Thus, each of the lines 
A, D, E, and B, is a radius. 
A Ene such as A B, passing through the centre and terminating 
in each direction in the circumference, is called a diameter of the circle. 
All diameters of the same circle are equal, each being the sum of 
two <^posite radii 
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Definltlra of an Elltpse. — An Bllipse is a plane figure bounded bj 
one continuous line called its circumference^ which, like the circle, 

has a centre, but the points 
Q in its circumference are not 

all equally distant from the 
centre, neither are all its 
diameters equal. 

The longest line, as A B, 
that can be drawn through 
the centre, terminating in 
the circumference, is called 
the transverse diameta; and 
the shortest line as I) H, 
is called the conjvgate di- 
ameter. 
In an ellipse there are always two points, E and F, in the trans- 
verse diameter, so situated that the sum of any two lines such as 
£ G, F G, drawn from them to the same point in the circumference, 
is always equal to the transverse diameter. Each of these points is 
called B, focus of the ellipse. 

An Angle and its Measure* — ^The difference in direction of two lines 
proceeding from the same point is called an angle. 

If the circumference of a circle be described having for its centre 
the angular point, the arc comprised between the two points forming 
the angle may be taken as the measure of the angle. 

If the entire circumference of a cir^jle be divided into 360 equal 
portions, each one of these portions or arcs may be regarded as mea- 
suring an angle of one degree. 

Thus, for example, if the arc B E (see first diagram) contains 20 of 
these equal divisions, the angle B E is called an angle of twenty 
degrees, usually written 20*^. 

The sixtieth part of a degree is called a minute^ and the sixtieth 
part of a minute is called a second. 

The mark for minutes is (0, that for seconds is ('0« Thus, twenty- 
three degrees, twenty-seven minutes, and thirty seconds is usually 
written 28° 27^ 30'^ 

If radii be drawn dividing the circumference into four equal por- 
tions, each angle thus formed will be an angle of 90% and the di- 
ameters thus formed will be perpendicular to each other. 

ftince an angle of one degree is measored by the 360th part of the 
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drcninference of a circle, having its centre at the angular point, it 
follows that the circumference of any circle, whether great or small, 
may be regarded as the measure of 860 degrees. Consequently, the 
length of the arc measuring any given angle must vary with the mag- 
nitude of the radius. 

Definition of a Sphere* — A Sphere is a body bounded by one con- 
tinuous surface, every point of which is equally distant from a point 
within called its centre. Artsf line drawn from the centre to the sur- 
face is called a radius, A line passing through the centre and ter- 
minating in each direction at the surface is called a diameter. All 
diameters of the same sphere are equal, being the sum of two oppo- 
site radii. 

. If a sphere be divided by a plane, the section will be a circle. 
The circular section thus formed will be the greatest when the divid- 
ing plane passes through the centre of the sphere, in which case it is 
called a great circle of the sphere. In all other cases the radius of the 
circular section will be less than the radius of the sphere, and such 
sections are called lesser circles of the sphere. The two halves into 
which a sphere is divided by a great cirde are called hemispheres, 

MOTIONS OP THE EAETH. 

JEVom astronomical observations aided by mathematical investiga- 
tions, we learn that the Earth moves in a plane about the Sun in an 
elliptical orbit, having the sun in one of its foci ; that its mean dis- 
tance from the sun is about 95,000,000 of miles ; that it is nearest the 
ann about the 81st of December, or the 1st of January, and furthest 
from the sun about the 80th of June or the 1st of Julj'^, and that the 
difference between these extreme distances is about 8,000,000 of 
miles. 

The Earth's Annual Rerolntion* — ^This revolution about the sun is 
called the eartJCs annual revolution. 

The Earth's Orbit, etc — The length of the earth's orbit, or path, is 
estimated at 600,000,000 miles. As the earth travels this distance in 
about 865 days, its annual motion must exceed 68,000 miles an hour. 
In consequence of the earth's annual motion, the sun seoms in the 
course of a year to describe a circuit in the heavens called the ecliptic^ 
and in the same direction as the earth actually describes it. 

The Earth's Axis of Bevolntiwi.— While the earth is performing its 
imnual revolution, it is constantly and uniformly revolving about o^^* 



1 called ihe 
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and the same diameter, which diameter is for this reai 
eartKa asci» (if rerolutum. 

By thie revolntion, which is performed in about 28 h. 66 m. i aeo.) 
the heareoly bodies appear to move in an oppo^te direcdon. It ia 
this motion on its azia, which causes the snceession of daj/ and night. 

The direction toward which we are carried hj the revolstion of 
the earth ie called Eatl, and the opposite direction in which the hea- 
Tenly bodies appear to move is called West. 

At Ihe eqnatorisJ ciicnml^nce of Ihe earth ia about 2S,000 miles, the daQy 
notiOD or the cmface at the eqaator, ie a litde more than 1,000 mQes aa boor. 
It mart, however, be borne Id miod (hat this vetDcitf (owing to the form of 
the eafth) gradnally dimlmshes &om the eqaator to the polei, whore it alto- 
gather ceaaea. 

The revolution of the earth abont the son, and the inolin&tion of 
its axis to the plane of its orbit, cause the change of masont. 

The extremities of the earth's axis are called the poles of the earth. 
The one to whicli we are the nearest is called the North Pole, the op- 
posite one is called the South Pole. 

The four directions, North, East, Sonth, and Weat are called the 
/our cardinal points of the compaa. 

The Msrioei'a Com- 
paaa is a circular box, 
containitig a pqier card 
marked with the points 
of direction, and at- 
tached to a magnetic 
needle, whioh, when al- 
towed to move fteelj, 
alwafg poinCs toward 
the north. 

It must bo bonie in 
mind, however, that the 
magnetic needlo doea 
not point emd/y north 
and south in all places. 
It is salgect to somo 
vatiation, and It ppiDla 
to the ina north and 
south only when It is 
■ft. UHlnH'i compMt ■ aitnated in certain plaoee 

CD the Buifaoe of the globe. A line drawn tbiongh these places is Culied the 
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Nearlj on the 70th parallel north and south, on the former about 100^ 
W., and on the latter 150^ £., are two points toward which the magnetic needle 
always points ; these points are called the Magnetic Poles, 

A magnetic needle, placed that it moves freely in a veriioai as well as a hori- 
zontal direction, is called a Dipping Needle. 

If a dipping needle be carried from the neighborhood of the equator it 
gradually loses its horizontal position and finally hangs vertically. The point 
in each hemisphere where this occurs is called the Pole qf Magnetic Dip. 

CHAFflERn. 

DEFlMmONS — ^FIOUBE OF THB EARTH. 

Zenith and Nadir.— Every particle of the earth's matter is attracted 
toward its centre. This direction^ that is, from any point on the sur- 
face to the centre, is what we call dot/on; the opposite direction, 
that is, away from the earth's centre, we call up. 

If from any point of the earth's surface we suppose a line drawn 
directly upwards, the point in the heavens toward which this line is 
drai^n is called the zenith of the place. The opposite point of the 
heavens, that is in the downward direction, is called the nadir of the 
place. 

The Horizon. — The line that bounds the view is called the vidble^ 
or sensible liorison. If the earth were perfectly spherical, this line 
would always be the circumference of a circle. The more elevated 
the spectator's position, the larger is his horizon. 

If a plane were passed through the centre of the earth pai*allel to 
the visible horizon, it would form what is called the rational horizon 
which divides the earth into upper and lower hemispheres. 

The heavenly bodies situated above the rational horizon are visi- 
ble, while those below are invisible. 

By reason of the earth's motion on its axis, the zenith and nadir 
are continually changing their position, and the plane of the horizon 
is constantly taking different positions in reference to the heavenly 
bodies. These changes would also occur by a change of place on 
the part of the spectator even were the earth stationary. 

The Eqnator and Meridians. — The great circle equally distant from 
the two poles of the earth is called the equator. The plane of the 
equator extended to the heavens forms a great circle called the equi- 
noctial. Any great circle passing through the two poles is called a 
meridian circle. The half of a meridian circle comprised between the 
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poles is called a meridian. There is but one equator to the eartlif but 
every place upon its surface has a meridian. 

Latitude and Longitude* — For the purpose of obtaining a correct 
knowledge of the relative positions of the various parts of the earth's 
surface, each point is given in reference to its distance from the equator, 
and Irom some fixed meridian taken as a primitive, or first meridian. 

The distance of a place from the equator measured in degrees is 
called the latitude of the place. The distance measured in degrees on 
the equator between the mendian«of any place and the first meridian 
is called the longitude of the place. 

All places north of the equator have North latitude, those south 
of the equator are in South latitude. Places east of the first meridian 
are in East longitude^ those west of the first meridian are in West 
longitude. 

Lesser circles drawn parallel to the equator are called parallels of 
latitude. 

On artificial globes it is usual to draw parallels of latitude once in 
every 10°, and meridians once in every 16° of longitude. Meridians 
thus drawn are frequently called hour circles, for a reason which will 
appear when we speak of local time. 

Tbe Tropics and the Polar Circles* — During the annual revolution of 
the earth about the sun, the plane of the earth's equator is always in- 
clined to the plane of the earth's orbit about 28° 27' ; consequently 

the apparent place 
of the sun will be 
constantly varying 
as to its distance 
from the plane of 
the equator, limited 
to the distance of 
28° 27' on each side 
of the equator. 

As the sun there 
appears to turn and 
take a contrary di- 
rection, the parallels 
23° 27' from the 
equator are called 
tropics; the one north of the equator is called the Tropic ef Caneer^ 
the one south of the equator is called the Tropic of Gaprieam, 
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If we snppose a. line to be drawn from the centre of the sun to 
the centre of the earth, it will meet the surface of the earth at a point 
jnst 90^ distant from the circle limiting the enlightened hemisphere 
of the earlh. Consequently, when the san is vertical at the tropic of 
Cancer, which takes place about the 21st of June, the illumiDated 
hemispnere will eztend 23^ 27^ beyond the North pole, and will fall 
short of reaching the South pole by the same number of degrees. 

When the sun is vertical at the tropic of Capricorn, about the 2l9t 
of December^ the circle of illumination extends 23° 27' beyond the South 
pole, and falls short of reaching the North pole by the same number 
of degrees. For this reason, parallels of latitude are distinctly marked 
at the distance of 23° 27' from each pole, called Polar Circles, The 
one encircling the North pole is called the Arctic Circle; that 
which encircles the South pole is called the Anta/rctic Circle, 

Zones* — The tropics and polar circles divide the surface into five 
distinct portions called zones. The portion between the tropics, is 
called the torrid zone. The portions bounded by the polar circles 
are called frigid zones, the one being called the north frigid zone and 
the other the south frig id zone. The two intermediate portions, situ- 
ated between the torrid zone and the frigid zones, are called respec- 
tively the north temperate zone and the south temperate zone. 

Length of the CItII or Solar Day* — We have already said that the 
earth performs a revolution on its axis once in about 23 h. 66 m. 4 sec. 
While it is revolving on its axis, it is at the same time moving in 
the same direction in its orbit about the sun, consequently, after any 
particular meridian passes the sun, it will not again be brought to the 
sun xmtil after the earth has performed more than one entire revoln- 
tion. The average time between two consecutive returns of the same 
meridian to the sun is 24 hours, or one civil or solar day. 

Local Time. — As the timekeepers, for civil reckonings of each place, 
are so adjusted as to represent 12 o^dock noon, when the sun would 
appear on the meridian were the apparent motion uniform, it follows 
that local clocks or watches situated 15° apart in longitude must differ 
just one hour, and for other distances the difference in time will be 
at the rate of one hour for each 15°. And since the earth revolves 
towards the east, it follows that the clock having the more easterly 
position will give a later hour than will be given by the other at the 
same absolute time. 

If a person on the equator were to travel directly west a distance 
of about 69^ miles, or one degree, his watch ought to be four 
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minntes later than the time indicated by the dock at the place he has 
reached. As the meridians aU pass through the poles, it follows that a 
person traveling on a parallel of latitade would pass, in going from 
one meridian to another, a less distance than would be required at 
the equator. 

For this reason we say the degrees of longitude decrease as we 
pass from the equator toward the poles. At the poles the length of 
a degree ot longitude is reduced to zero, since all the meridians pass 
through these points. At 60^ latitude, that is on the parallel of 60^, 
the length of a degree of longitude is one half the length of an equa- 
torial degree. 

Figiire of the Eartht — Geometrical inyestigations, as well as actual 
measurements of various portions of its surface, show us that the form 
of the earth is not perfectly spherical, but that it differs from a sphere 
by being compressed or flattened about the poles. 

Its form is nearly that of an oblate ellipsoid; but being of no ex- 
act geometrical figure it is usually called an ohlate spheroids Its axis 
is the shortest diameter, being about 7,899.17 miles. The diameters 
through the equator are equal, each being about 7,925.64 miles. 
The poles are consequently 18 miles nearer the centre than the equa- 
torial portions. The ratio of the polar diameter to the equatorial di- 
ameter is about as 298 to 299. 
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BEVIEW LESSONS. 

QUESTIONS OH MATHEMATICAL OEOOKAFHT. 

LESSON I. 

1. What 18 Mathematical Geography? What is a circle? What is a 
radius ? What is the diameter of a circle ? How are all diameters of the 
same circle ? What is an ellipse ? What is the transverse diameter ? The 
coigngate ? What is the focus of an ellipse ? 

2. What is an angle ? What is meant by the measure of an angle ? What 
may be regarded as measuring an angle of one degree ? How are degrees^ 
Qsually written ? What is the sixtieth part of a degree called ? The sixtieth 
part of a minute ? How are minutes usually written ? How seconds? 

Mr. Swanberg, a Bwediah maUiomattcIan, found the length of a degree to be 866^621.789 
BnglUh feet=69.247 mileis. 
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3. If radii be drawn dividing the circumference of a cirde into four equal 
portions, how many angles will be formed ? What will be the measiure of 
each ? By what is an angle of one degree measured ? How does the length 
of an arc measuring any given angle vary ? Explain this. 

4. What is bp sphere ? What is a great circle of a sphere? What are the 
lesser circles of a sphere ? What are hemispheres ? What has been ascer- 
tained respecting the motions of the earth ? 

5. What is the earth's revolution about the sun called ? What is the esti- 
mated length of the earth's orbit ? What is the earth's annual motion per 
hour ? What does the sun seem to describe in the course of a year ? To what 
is this owing? What is this circuit called ? 

6. What is called the earth's axis of revolution ? In what time does the 
earth perform one complete revolution on its axis ? What does tins revolution 
occasion ? What is called east ? What west ? 

7. What cause the change of seasons ? What are the poles of the earth ? 
Which is the north pole? Which the south pole? What are the points 
north, east, south, and west called ? What is the Mariner^s Compass ? Does 
the magnetic needle always and in aU places point exactly north ? 

8. Describe the situation of the earth's magnetic poles. What is a dipping 
needle ? How is a dipping needle affected when carried from the neighbor- 
hood of the equator ? What is called the pole of magnetio dip ? 

LESSON H. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS.— (CONTINtJKD.) 

1. Describe what we call down. What do we call up f What is the zenith 
of a place ? What the nadir ? What is the visible, or sensible horizon ? De- 
scribe the rational horizon. How does it divide the earth ? 

2. Describe the efibct of the earth's motion about its axis on the zenith and 
nadir points. Do these changes occur in any other way ? What is the- equa- 
tor ? What the equinoctial ? 

3. What is a meridian circle ? What is a meridian ? How many equators 
are there ? How many meridians ? What is the latitude of a place ? The 
longitude ? What places have north latitude ? What south ? What places 
have east longitude ? What west ? 

4« What are paraQels of latitude ? How are parallels usually drawn on 
artificial globes ? How meridians ? What are meridians when thus drawn 
Cflled? Describe the tropics. 

6. Describe the polar circlea . What is the one surrounding the north pole 
called ? What is the one surrounding the south pole called ? Into how many 
distmct parts do the tropics and polar circles divide the earth's surface ? What 
axe these parts called ? 
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6. How many frigid zones are there ? Where is each ntnated ? How 
many temperate zones are there ? Where is each sitaated ? What zone lies 
between the two temperate zones ? 

7. What is the length of a civil or solar day ? How are time-keepers for 
civil reckonings adjusted ? How much will local clocks diSer*for every 15^ in 
longitude ? In what direction does the earth revolve ? Which clock gives the 
later hour, the one having the more easterly or the more westerly position ? 

8. How do the degrees of longitude decrease ? What is the length of a 
degree of longitude at the equator ? At the poles ? At the 60th degree* c£ 
latitude ? How does the earth differ in form from a sphere ? 

9. What figure does it nearly resemble ? What is it called ? What is the 
length of the shortest diameter of the earth ? The longest ? How far is each 
pole from the centre of the earth ? 

10. How much nearer are the poles to the centre of the earth than are the 
equatorial portions ? What is the ratio of the polar diameter #o the equatorial ? 
What docs the flattening, or depression, of the earth about the poles cause ? 
Where are the degrees of latitude and longitude of the same length ? 
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PART la 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 



k HT8ICAL GEOGRAPHY is that 

I branch of science which jnclades a 

" description of the wild and fluid 

f parts of the earth's surface ; of the 

g atmosphere which Enrroands it, and 

» of all animal and vegetahle life. 

^ CoBposltlcB and StmcUre of tlia 

§ Earth. — The foil investigatioa of thla 

g Bubjectbelongsproperly to Geology; 

? bet a brief glance at some general 

facts ma; enable va to comprehend 

more clearly the character of the 

mineral prodactionB of various conntries, which comes strictly witliln 

the scope of Phjdcar Geogrnphj. 

■ It is generally gnpposed that the Interior of the earth is in a state 
of intent heat, and that the surface is a comparatively thin croat 
pn>dnced upon the melted mass by its cooling down externally. Of 
its stmotiire, we know bat little by actual inspection, aa the deepest 
mine or shaft yet ennlt, has not penetrated more than one-third of a 
mile ; hnt by reasoning from the inclination of the strata at or near the 
Burface, a pretty satisfactory idea of the structure of Iha earth to the 
depth of about ten ndlea has been obtained. 

The tnaterials of the earth's cmst are not thrown together con- 
toaedly ; hut distinct systems of rocks* are found occopying definite 
spacea, and exhibiting a certain order in their arrangement. 

• Geologbtt employ* hB tenn rix* to Indioite lur miiiMil depoilt or nrttoin, wboth« 
II bo tObniy* lilto griulta uid nufblo, oc Ihh, Ilka Mod, el«j, fr»™l, ud oomnuB 
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The rocks composing the earth^s crnst, may be divided into two 
great classes : 

1st. The Igneous, or Plutonic Bocks ; 
2d. The Aqueous, or Sedimentary. 

The Igneous Rocks are such as appear to have been formed by the 
agency of heat and enormous pressure. They are found lying beneath 
all other rocks, so that it is supposed they constitute the first crust 
originally formed on the surface of the globe. They are also found in 
some instances above all other rocks, and hence it is presumed that 
they have been ejected in a softened state, by successive exertions of 
volcanic forces. 

The Aqiieous Rocks are such as appear^to have been formed by 
gradual deposits from water, in the form of mud, sand, crystals, or 
gravel. These are found more or less consolidated, or hardened into 
solid rocks which are stratified, that is, arranged in parallel layers, 
and they contain the remains of animals and vegetables. Igneous 
rocks are crystalline in their structure, exhibiting no trace of stratifica- 
tion, and containing neither animaJ'nor vegetable remains. . 

The aqueous rocks may be arranged in three groups, the metamor^ 
phicj or primary, the seconda/ry^ and the tertia/ry. The metamorphic 
group is very widely spread over the earth's surface, forming a part 
of almost all lofty mountain ranges. 

This group of rocks is destitute (like the igneous) of both animal 
and vegetable remains. The secondary rocks are full of the remains of 
shell animals, fishes, reptiles, and of vegetables formed into coal, and 
lignite or fossil wood. The tertiary rocks consist of friable limestone, 
gypsum, sand, and day ; and they contain the remains of shell animals, 
reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds. 

From the igneous, or plutonic rocks, we obtain stone for building, 
euch as granite and porphyry. From the aqueous rocks we obtain 
sandstone, freestone, and flag-stones for building ; and limestone and 
gypsum for building and agricultural purposes. Salt also is obtained 
from these rocks, both fh)m mines and salt springs. Slate, and the 
various metallic ores are found chiefly in the metamorphic group. 

Goal and ironstone, lead, and zinc ore, are found in the secondary 
group of rocks. From the tertiary group we obtain gravel for road- 
work, etc. ; sand for making glass and china ; clay for bricks and 
earthenware; loam for agricultural uses; and, in some places, also 
stone for building. * 

The common soil is composed of the sand and dust of solid rocks. 
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oonti^ng the aimple earths, sluminnm, or clay, ailei, qaartz, or flint, 
lime, soda, and potassium. With these earths is blended decayed 
animal and vegetable matter. 

Tbe Densltf af the Euth< — The earth is five times heavier than a 
globe of water of equal bulk would he ; but tbe density of the rocky 
cmst Is only two and a half times that of water. It is probable, 
then, that the earth increases in density troTa the surface toward tbe 

CHAPTEa n. 



Seuenl Dlslrlb«tteii of Land aid Water.— The great caviUes; or de- 
pres^ODB, on the emface of the globe are occupied by the ocean, which 
separatee and sarronnds tbe more elevated portionof tbe earth's ornst. 
By far the greater part of the surface is covered by the ocean. 

The following Map of tbe World in Hemispheres, projected ufion 
the plane of the horizon of London, shows the nueqnal distribution of 
land and water. 



In. consequence of flie very nneqnal arrangement of the solid and 
fluid portions of the surface of tbe globe, England is nearly in the 
centre of the greatest mass of land, and its antipode, tbe Island of 
New Zealand, is nearly in the centre of tbe greatest mass of water. 

Amngeneut of the Land, ete.— The land may be arranged onder 
two prindpal heads, viz., Continenta and Islands. 
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There are three vast and detached portions of land on the globe, 
to which the name continent may with great propriety be applied ; 
the largest of these is styled the Eastern Continent ; the nezt in size, 
the Western Continent ; and the smallest the Sonth-eastern, or Aus- 
tralian Continent. 

The term continent is sometimes applied to each of the grand 
divisions of the earth, and also to a partially explored region in the 
vicinity of the soath pole. 

Form of the Contineiits, etc.— Upon examining what is termed the 
Tiorizontal profile of the land, we find that, though the waters of the 
ocean have worn the coast-line of the land into numerous gulfs and 
inlets, it is, nevertheless, remarkable that the continents preserve in 
their general ouUine a certain triangular form. 

The Eastern and Western Continents present to the sea on their 
northern sides broad flats of low-lying land, while the southern coasts 
are rocky, pointed, and elevated. 

While considering the general configuration of the continents, we 
wonld further observe, that the proximate sides of the Eastern and 
the Western Continent, which border on the Atlantic, appear as though 
they were influenced, in some measure, by the forms of each other : 
thus the coast of Brazil, which forms the prominent eastern projec- 
tion of South America, is opposite to the Gulf of Guinea ; while the 
great western projection of Africa is counterbalanced by the basin of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Features of the Land* — ^The surface of the land is greatly diversified. 
In some parts it is elevated into mountains and highlands; in others, 
it is spread out into plains or depressed into valleys. 

MOXTNTAINS. 

Monntalng.— Mountains are generally arranged in groups or chains.* 
Several connected chains are called a system. 

All eminences whose height exceeds 1,000 feet, are regarded by 
most geographers as mountains, and those of less altitude as hills. 

Mountains rarely occur sDlitary in plains, and remote from other 

* By the term chain, when applied to elevations on the earth's surface. Is meant a 
•-:ecc8slon of hlUa or mountains, forming a continuous band, whoee breadth is little or 
iusignlflcant compared with its length. 

It la, however, applied not only to an uninterrupted band of projections, "but to a range 
of eminences, here and there detached, yet lying so nearly in the same general direction at 
to indicate a conUnnous base. 
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■unaaaBB. Those that are bo sitoatcd are generallj acdve or extinct 
volcanoes. Among the most striking examples of sohtAr;, or inealar 
mount^na, are the Peak of Tenerifie, the Rook of Gibraltar, MoDat 
EgmoQt in New Zealand, Monnt Etas, in Sicily, Moant Ararat in Aaia 
Minor, and Uowna Boa in the Idand of Hawaii. 



Tariooe forma of monutains are bIiowd in the above diagram. 
Some shoot tip into sharp pjTamidal peaks, others have a more 
rounded contonr. The form of mountains depends chiefly on the 
geological oharacter of their composition. 

Bl»pe %i Decllrit; ef MoMDtdns. — Uomitdn chains are nsnallj much 
more steep on one aide than on the other. The Rocky MonntiuDS 
have their longest • dope on the eastern side ; the Andes rise abraptly 
from the sea on the western ade, and slope gently toward the eastern 
pimns ; the Scandinavian Chain rises mnch more suddenly on the west 
and north, than on the east and sonth ; the Himalaya Ohain slopes 
gradnally on the northern side, bnt its declivities are steep and abrnpt 
on the southern aide. 

The Atlaa Chain gradually declines toward the Great Desert, bnt 
is very abrupt on the side toward the Mediterranean Sea. The Pyrenees 
descend on the French side, mnch less rapidly than on the Spanish, or 
south side ; and the Alps are steeper on the Italian aide, than on that 
of Switzerland. 

From the above we gather the following facts: — that in the Old 
"World the long slopes are generally tnmed toward the north, and the 
short slopes toward the sonth; while in the New World, the long or 

nomitilB b cnUed tho tlope, tud the sUcpM lUn the 
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gentle slopes descend toward the east, and the short or ahmpt slopes 
toward the west. 

With regard to the slope of monntain chains^ we must consider it as the in- 
slination of a line supposed to be drawn from their summits to the plain : the 
angle included between this line and the mean level of the plain varies gener- 
ally from two to six degrees. Mountains whose slope exceeds seven or eight 
degrees cannot be ascended by carriages ; and an inclination of fifteen or sax- 
teen degrees would be considered very steep for beasts of burden. 

EleTatioii of Mountains. — The highest mountain range in the world 
is the Himalaya. Its mean elevation is estimated at from 16,000 to 
20,000 feet. Forty of its peaks exceed 20,000 feet in height. 

The loftiest mountain peak in North America is Mount St. Elias-r-l 7,900 feet. 
« " " South " Aconcagua 23,910 " 

" " " Europe Mont Blanc 15,810 ** 

" " " Asia Kunchinginga 28,178 " 

" « " Africa Kilimandjaro 20,000 " 

" " " Oceania *Ophir 13,842 « 

Eleyatlons, eomparatiTely consfalored. — Though mountains appear to 
be enormous protuberances upon the earth^s surface, they are very in- 
considerable when compared with the whole mass of the globe. The 
loftiest peak, which attains an elevation of a little more than five miles 
above the level of the sea, is only about one eight-hundredth part of 
the earth's radius, or semi-diameter. 

Bireetlon of Mountain Clialns* — In all mountainous regions, the direc- 
tion of the axis, or principal range, usually accords with that of the 
greatest extension of land ; the length of mountain ranges is, there- 
fore, generally very great in proportion to their width. 

In the Old World, especially in that portion which comprehends 
the divisions of Europe and Asia, the principal extension is from east 
to west ; whilst in the New World, or America, it is from, north to 
south. In both cases^ this extension is in the direction of the princi- 
pal mountain ranges. The same character is observable in smaller 
portions of land. 

Could a spectator command a view of the globe, supposing him to stand in 
Australia, facing the north, he would see on his right hand a continuous system 
of high mountains extending along the entire western coast of America, linked 
with Asia by the Aleutian Isles. He would see also a chain on his left hand 
running along the coast of Africa, passing through Arabia into Persia, ming- 

* In Sumatra, about TO miles N. W. of Padang. 
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ling there Kith tLe ranges that trBverss Europe from the AtlaDtic, and mer^ng 
In the moLiutum of Central Aua, which are cDntiiiued nort^-eaaterly to Behring 

StTHit 

Thus, while these ohaius of motmtaiDii, viewed In detail, appear iaolated and 
nnsystematic, yet, when contemplatsd M a whole, they seem to constitute one 
ImmeDse range fbnning an itregnlar curve (with oatshoota here and there) and 
encompasung the great Pacific, on the north, east, and west. 

Use ef Baiatalna.— The elevations whioh mark the face of the earth, 
whether rising to tha statelj proportion of monntJuiiB, or forming onlj 
the roanded, green-clad hilla, give intereat, grace, or snblimitj to tha 
landscape. 

Bat inoantunB pwform a more important office than tlib. Thej 
attract the clouds and store np their precipitated waters in interior 
reservoirs, whence they isane in streams, from thonaands of springs, 
to water and fertilize the soil ; they incresae the snrfaoe of tha earth, 
aod give richness and variety to its vegetable prodnctions; and they 
are the great storehouses of inexhaostible mineral treasures. 

CSAPTEE in. 

VOLCANDES^EABTHQUAEES. 

T«leaMC& — Those mountains from whose summits or sides issue 
flame, smoke, and streams of melted rock, or lava, ara called Vol- 
canoes Some volcanoes q'act mud, and are styled Mud Votcatwer; 
some emit suIpliDreous and other vapiors, 
and are called Solfatarat (sulphur 
grounds); Others emit water, and are 
called Water Voleanoei. 

Volcanoes are either continnonsly ac- 
tive, ' occasionally active, or extinct. 
Stromboli, on one of the Ijpari Isles, is an 
example of a continuously active volcano. 
' It is rarely violent, hat emits a constant 
niOHMrf VHiriu. light, and serves as a light-honse tothe 

mariner in tliat part of the Mediterrancau. 

GasHB of Yelunle Eraptlong,— The expandon, or explosion, of gases 
and vapors, produced by heat, or the accumulation of electric matter 
transmil^ted in currents along the strata in the interior, lias been 
aadgued as tha cause of volcanic eruptioua. 
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Dlstrtbntleii »f T«1taiiM8>— Traces of extmct volcanoes are found in 
nearly all parts of the earth. 

In Asia and America > bend of actire volcanoes maj be traced, be^^imliig 
Bt Barrenlsland in the Bay of Bengal (about SO miles eaeC of Great Andaman 
lalnnd), extending through Sumatra, JaTa, the Malnccai, or Spice Islands, 
the Snnda Isles, the Phillpplnea, the Japan, and Kurile leles, the PeniDsala 
of KnmtchaCka, the Alentiaa Isles, and thence through the Rock; Motm- 
taina, the Cordiheias of Mexico, aud Ceetral America, the Ajides of South 
America, the Island of Terra del Foego, and Victoria Lend. 

Throughout (he whole of Southern Continental Europe, and the islands in 
the adjacent seal, traces of a volcanic cbaracter are met with. This aoleejiio 
district commencea at the Azotes and extends to the Caspian Sea, having for 
its nortliem boandaiy the Tyrolean and Swiss Alps, and for its sonthem the 
Dorthem kingdoms of Africa. Etna, Vesavius, and StiomboU ere at present 
the prominent active vente. 

In most of the island groups of Oceania, there are ebuiidant traces of 
volcanic energy. In the Sandwich Isles there are two active volcanoes of 
great height. In the West India Isles there are several acdve and extinct 
volcanoes. The Western, or Kebridean Isles, exhibit traces of volcanic action ; 
and lonely Iceland, sitaated in the regions of eternal mow, contains no less 
thsn 30 volcsanoes, eight of which have been active within a centuiy, 

Ifmher ef Teleaneea.— It is supposed that there are about 800, of 
which two-thirds are situated on islands. It is a singuUr fact, that in 
the New World the active volcanic sites are chiefly continental, while 
In the Old World they are fonnd mostly in islands. This will be per- 
ceived by examining the following table: 
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TABLE, SHOWma THE DISTRIBUTION OF VOLGANOBS. 

In America, on the continent 86 on islands 28 

" Enrope, " 4 " 20 

** Asia, « 17 " 29 

*« Africa, «* 2 "9 

" Oceania, " 108 

Utility ef Volcanoes* — ^Volcanoes may be regarded as the great safety- 
valves of the globe, by which elastic matters are permitted to dis- 
charge themselves, without causing too great or too extended a strain 
npon the superficial strata. 

''Fatal to human life as the eruptions of volcanoes have occasionally 
been, large views of such physical phenomena will awaken impressions at 
variance with those which their detached observation often excites." 

'< Certainly nothing is more true than that the same agency which is 
occasionally destructive in a few spots on the world's expanse, has operated in 
forming or upheaving the universal crust of the globe, and has thus been the 
means of building up sure resting-places for unnumbered myriads of the hu- 
man family." It is this protruding or elevating power also that has rendered 
the coal formations and mineral veins of the earth accessible to man. 

• The surface of the dry land is incessantly crumbling down into 
sand and dust by the action of the air and moisture, by frost splitting 
up rocks, and by the abrading force of rivers and the ocean. In the 
course of time these processes would level the continents and islands, 
were there not agencies at work to counteract. One of these agen- 
cies is, without doubt, volcanic action. 

EABTHQUAEES. 

Earthquakes. — Closely allied to volcanoes are earthquakes^ They 
are most common in volcanic districts, and it has been remarked that 
they frequently precede volcanic eruptions, and cease afterwards. 

Cause of Earthquakes* — It is probable that they owe their origin to 
the expansive force of steam, generated in the earth, which, in order 
to obtain a vent, agitates more or less violently the surface. 

Charaeter. — ^Earthquakes differ in intensity; sometimes causing 
only a slight motion of the surface, and at other times they are so 
violent and powerful as to rend the earth and ingulf whole towns and 
villages. 

The first shock of an earthquake seldom lasts longer than a 
minute, but successive shocks are sometimes felt at very short in- 
tervals 
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Klftds of MotiOB. — ^The motion of tlie earth's surface, caused by 
earthquakes, is not always of the same character ; and it appears tiiat 
the damage produced depends less on the violence of the shock, 
than on the manner in which the ground is put in motion. There are 
four kinds of moyements which have been noticed, viz., — tremulatis^ 
undulating^ uphea/omg^ and rotary. The rotary shocks are the most 
destmotive, and are those which occur most rarely. 

CHAPTER IV 

TABLE-LANDS — LOWLAND FLADtS. 

TcM^-landa^ or Plateaus^ are extensive tracts whose general level 
!b considerably above that of the sea. They are sometimes called 
Mountain, or Upland Plains. 

Table-Lands In North America. — Along the eastern base of the 
Bocky Mountains, and for about 400 miles eastward, is a series of 
table-lands of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height : the plateau of Utah, 
between the Bocky Mountains and the Sierra l^evada, has an eleva- 
tion of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet ; the immense plateau of Mexico, 
^extending from about the 4:2d parallel to the Isthmus of Tehuantepeo, 
is from 6,000 to 9,000 feet in elevation ; and to the south of the Mex- 
ican plateau are those of Guatemala and Honduras, in Central America. 
These exceed 6,000 feet in height. 

Table-Lands in Sonth America. — ^In this part of the earth are found 
some of the highest table-lands on the globe. The plateau of Quito, 
which stretohes on both sides of the equator, is 9,000 feet in elevation; 
that of Pasco, betweon the 10th and the 12th parallel of south latitude, 
is upwards of 11,000 feet high ; and that of Potosi or Titicaca, be- 
tween the 14th and the 21st parallel of south latitude, is from 12,000 to 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Table-Lands In Enropet — The table-lands of Europe are small, com- 
pared with those of South America and Asia. The south-west portion 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula (Norway and Sweden) constitutes a 
plateau of moderate elevation. Bavaria is a table-land of about 2,000 
feet in height ; and the central portion of the Spanish Peninsula con- 
sists chiefly of an elevated plateau, which attains on its north side a 
height of 8,000 feet, and on its south about 2,000 feet. 

Table-Lands of Asia.— No other grand division of the earth exhibits 
plateaus so elevated, so numerous, and so extensive, as Asia. 

The whole of Central Asia conasts of one vast plateau, embracing 
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an area of about 8,000,000 square miles. Its elevation is not uniform ^ 
the northern and eastern portions are about 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, while the southern and soutl^western are, at least, 12,000 
feet in height. 

The principal part of South-western Asia is elevated into table- 
lands, varying from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in height. 

The plateau of the Deccan in Hindostan, which is separated from 
the great Asiatic central table-land by the basin of the Ganges, has an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet. 

Table-Lands of Africa. — That portion of Africa which comprehends 
Sahara, constitutes an immense table-land of small elevation. 

It is generally believed tha|; the greater part of Central Africa is an 
enormous plateau, whose general height is about 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Tabto-LandB of Avstralia* — Two extensive plateaus, one on the south 
and the other on the north coast, spread out to unknown distances 
towiu'd the interior of the continent. 

LOWLAND PLAINS. 

Lowland Plains. — ^Lowland Plains are tracts of land only slightly 
elevated above the level of the ocean ; in some places, however, they 
are considerably below it. Such is the case in the regions around the 
Caspian Sea'*' sdid the Sea of Aral; and also in the valley of the 
Jordan Biver. 

Plains do not always present a perfectly horizontal surface ; hence 
we have undulating as well as level plains. 

Plains of North Imeriea* — Between the Bocky Mountains and the 
Alleghanies are extensive plains, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Great Lakes that lie between the United States and British 
America, and also from the north of these lakes to the Arctic Ocean. 
The surface of these lowlands is estimated at 2,430,000 square miles. 

No prominent elevation occurs in this vast tract, and yet it is the 
site of two of the greatest river systems of the earth — ^that of the 
Mississippi with its affluents, and that of the St. Lawrence with its vast 
lake appendages. A plateau of moderate elevation, lying to the west 
and north of Lake Superior, serves as the water-shed for these two 
immense river courses. 

• It has been ascertained that the area occupied by the Caspian and the Aral Sea, 
together with a large totent of surrounding country, is about 88 feet below the general -" 
lovel ; and that the Dead Sea, including the adjacent ooontry, is depressed 1,817 feet. 
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The middle portions of this plain, embraced in the valleys of the 
Mississnppi and the Missouri, are chiefly level grassy regions, called 
prairies. Of these there are fhree kinds — the httshy or heathy^ which 
are covered with grass, vines, shrubs, and flowers ; the dry or roUingj 
from whose wavjr surface, and want of pools and swamps, they have 
derived their name ; and the moist, or wet prairies which abound in 
pools and marshes. They are covered with a luxuriant vegetation of 
tall rank grass. 

Along the Atlantic coast, between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic 
Ocean, stretches a plain, varying in width as the mountains recede 
from the coast. 

Plains of Sentb America* — The whole of the interior of South Amer- 
ica, from the coast chain of Venezuela to the Strait of Magellan, is 
one immense plain, whose mean height is but little above the level of 
the sea. 

This vast tract is divided by low ridges into three great river ba- 
sins — ^that of the Orinoco on the north, the La Plata on the south, and 
the Amazon in the centre. The flat portions on each side of these 
streams are called Llanos, Selvas, and Pampas. 

Between the Andes and the Orinoco, the Llanos, or level fields, 
occupy a space of at least 250,000 square miles. So nearly level are 
these plains, that, in the rainy season, the Kio Negro pours its waters 
into the Orinoco and the Amazon at the same time, b^the Oassiquiare 
River. The mean height of these plains is not over 200 feet. 

The SehaSj or forest plains, of the Amazon, stretch from the Andes 
to the Atlanti 3 Ocean. This vast region is densely covered with im- 
mense forests, here and there interspersed with open patches of grass 
and marsh lands. 

The Pampas, or flats, are immense level plains, extending in an 
almost uninterrupted band from about the 15th to the 45th parallel 
of south latitude. 

These plains are generally rich in grass, bat withont trees. In some parts 
there are swampy tracts, overgrown with canes and tall reeds ; in others, the 
whole surface is covered with thistles during the greater part of the year. 
These grow to the height of eight feet, and their stems are so close to each 
other and so strong that they form an impenetrable barrier. During the 
summer they lose their sap and verdure, and the pampero, or hurricane, levels 
them with the ground; after which the clover springs up, and for a short season 
the whole scene is changed. * 
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' In some parts of these pampas there are large spaces of absolutely sterile 
soil ; but these are surroimded with distritsts sufficiently luxuriant to pasture 
immense numbers of cattle. 

CHAPTER V. 

9 

VLJJJSS OONTINUED — DBSEBTS— VALLETS AND MOUHTAIN PAaSES. 

Plains of Europe. — The great European plain extends from tlie 
English Channel, comprehending the lowlands of Northern France, 
Belgium, Holland, Northern Germany, Denmark, Prussia, Russian 
Poland, and the whole of Russia Proper, to the base of the Uralian 
Mountains. 

Between the Gironde River and the Pyrenees, in France, is an 
extensive sandy plain, occupied by heaths and marshes. 

Among the other plains of Continental Europe may be mentioned 
those of Naples, Hungary, and Lombardy ; the Ij^jtter are considered 
the most productive in the world. 

Plains of Asia* — The whole of Siberia, from the Altai Mountains to 
the Arctic Ocean, is an immense plain, which gradually sinks into 
marshes and sloughs, called Tundra^ as it approaches the ocean. 

Immense plains occur in the north-west of China ; in the north of 
Hindostan (between the plateau of the Deccan and the Himalaya 
Mountains) ; in Arabia ; in the south-east of Turkey ; in Persia ; and 
in Independent Tartary. 

Plains of Afriea. — Rich plains stretch from the foot of the Atlas 
Mountains to the Mediterranean Sea. Upper and Lower Guinea con- 
stitute an extensive plain of great fertility. 

DESERTS. 

Deserts are barren tracts of land, nearly destitute of water, with 
little or no vegetation, beyond a few shrubby plants which are occa- 
sionally met with. In some desert regions there are interspersed here 
and there ^mall fertUe tracts, well watered and wooded, which afford 
shade and refreshment to the exhausted traveler. These tracts are 
called waddies^ or oases. 

Deserts of North Ameriea. — ^In the elevated country, which has 
already been mentioned as extending along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountain Range, vast tracts of desert land are found. West- 
ward of this range, between it and the Sierra Nevada Mountains, a great 
portion of the land is desert. 

15* 
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Deserts of South America* — In this ooontry are the Deserts of Oam« 
pOB Parexls and Atacama ; the former situated near the sources of the 
Paraguay, and the latter north of Ohili. 

Deserts of Asla»^The principal deserts of Asia are, the Desert of 
Gobi, which occupies a considerable portion of the great central pla- 
teau ; the Indian Desert of Hindostan ; and the deserts of Arabia, 
Persia, Independent Turkestan, and Afghanistan. 

The Great Salt Defeert of Persia consists of a stiff clay, covered with 
a saline efflorescence, and bearing a vegetation of saline plants inter- 
mingled with a few pasture lands. 

The Desert of Afghanistan is a vast sandy basin, containing large 
quantities of salt. 

Deserts of Africa. — The principal known deserts of Africa are the 
Great Desert of Sahara, the Lybian Desert, ^nd the Nubian Desert. 
The Desert of Sahara is regarded as the most extensive, barren, and 
parched waste upon the globe. Shallow lakes, impregnated with 
salts of various kinds, are scattered here and there over its surface, 
and in its western part there are vast beds of rock salt of the greatest 
purity. 

Deserts of Australia* — ^Most of the interior of this continent is sup- 
posed to be a treeless desert of sand, swamps, and jungle. 

VALLEYS AND MOUNTAIN PASSES. 

Valleys are the spaces which occur between mountain ranges, 
mountains, or hills. 

The broad and deep valleys, situated in mountainous districts, are 
arranged into two classes, according to their direction in relation to 
the neighboring elevations. 

Those which lie between parallel ridges and follow the general 
direction of the main chain, are termed longitudinal valleys; and 
those which run at various angles with the principal chain are called 
transverse valleys, 

YaUeys situated among steep mountains are sometimes difficult 
of access, ingress and egress being obtained only by narrow entrances, 
called ravines, gorges, defiles, or passes. These passes, through which 
communication is maintained between opposite sides of the ridge they 
intersect, are called cols in the Alps, ports in the Pyrenees, and gates^ 
gaps, or passes in the United States. 

Mountain passes occur at various heights, and they abound with scenes gI 
striking grandeur and wild magnificence,— overhanging rocks, undefended 
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predpices, patches of woo^ cascades of water, rendered ihe more impresfflye 
by the seclusion of their sites. 

The highest mountain passes are those of the Himalaya, varying from 
5,000 to 19,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The loftiest carriage road known is that over the Ortler Pass, in the Rhe- 
tian Alps. There are several other passes in the Alps (varying in height 
jErom 8,000 to 7,000 feet), .that are traversed by carriage roads, and a few still 
more elevated that are fit only for foot passengerl^ and at certain seasons for 
mules. The height of these is about 11,000 feet above sea-level. 

The Andes chain is traversed by several passes ; the most of which are 
narrow, steep, rugged, and dangerous. The pass from Valparaiso to Mendoza is 
12,450 feet in height, and that &om lima to Pasco is 15,760 feet, being the 
highest known pass of the Andes. 

CHAPTER 71 

ISLANDS-HSHOALS — ^BANKS — ^BEETO. 

The innmnerable islands scattered throngli the wide expanse of 
waters that surround the great continental masses of the globe, differ 
much in size, form, structure, and elevation. 

They are also variously distributed, occurring singly, or in chains, 
groups, or archipelagoes. It is supposed that they are the tops of 
mountains or table-lands, whose base is in the bed of the ocean, and 
whose valleys and passes are filled with its waters. 

Those that contain a system of mountains, valleys, and streams, 
may be regarded as miniature continents. 

There are two distinct classes of islands, viz., Oantinentalj and 
Pelagic^ or Oceanic. 

Continental Islands are those that extend along the margin of the 
continents, whose proximity, structure, size, etc. furnish presumptive 
evidence of their being dependencies of the continents. 

They are generally long in proportion to their breadth, and follow 
each other in the direction of their length, forming a line with the 
maritime mountain chains of their respective continents. 

Pelade Islands are those that appear to have risen from the bed 
of the ocean, independently of the continents. They are, for the most 
part, of volcanic origin. 

Most of the Pelagic, or Oceanic Islands, as we have before stated, owe 
their origin to volcanic agency; but there are some that are the result of the 
labors of minute insects, called coral zoophytes. 
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These litde animaU bnild ap masses of coral, Ifciing reefs of hundreds ol 
miles, and circular islands, or atolls. This thej do by extracting lime from 

sea-water, with which they form 

their coverings or houses, one 

^^ piled up on another like the 

branching stems of a tree. 

As they cannot exist above 

Coral I.l«id, or Atoii, with togoon in th, centre. ^^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

leave off bnilding when the reef is of snch a height that it remains almost dry 
at low water. 

** The heat of the sun now splits in many places the dry mass of stone ; the 
waves also separate and lift large blocks of coral, throwing them npon the 
reef. In this way the mass is augmented until it surmounts the highest tides. 
It then entangles floating trees and sea-weeds, brought by currents from dis- 
tant countries, and in time a soil is formed, in which seeds, floated to it on the 
waves, take root, and grow into trees and plants, and sea-birds shelter amcmg 
them ; and last of all they are taken possession of by man.*' 

SbMls, Banks, Reeft. — '^ Sometimes the elevations on the bed of the 
ocean are not high enongh to reach the surface, or to be covered by 
every tide, in which case they seem like imperfect islands. If they 
are flat and broad, they are called shoals or banks ; if they form a range 
of rocks, they are called a reef.^^ 

CHAPTER Yn. 

THB WATEBS OF TBB GIiOBK. 

Water, essential to the existence of man and the fertility of the 
soil, occurs in each cf the physical conditions which bodies are capa- 
ble of assuming, viz. the aeriform^ the solid^ and the liquid state. 

It exists in the aeriform state in the form of vapor ; in the solid 
state, in the form of ice; and in the liquid state, in the form of rain 
which gives rise to springs, lakes, rivers, etc. 

Compositioii and Properties of Water. — Pure water* contains by 
weight, 88.9 parts of oxygen combined with 11.16 parts of hydrogen 
gas ; and by volume, two portions of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 

It is 816 times heavier than air, weighing 1,000 ounces per cubic 
foot, and, like most other substances, it expands by heat and contracts 
by cold. 

.. * ^^^ *! "f ^**™ ^'''"^ perfectlv pure. It generally holds la solution various ingre- 
dionts, derived either from the atmosphere or the earth. 



It bdls at SI3° Fatmnheit, Tinder the ordinary preegare of tbe 
atmosphere, at sea lefel ; but the boiling point heoomes tower, aa the 
atnioBpheric pressure Is lessened ; that is, it will boil at one de^ee less 
than 212° for eyerj QOO feet of aaoent. Some allowance must be 
made, however, for the temperature of the atmosphere, 

Biw DtTlded. — The waters of the globe may be divided, as re- 
spects portion, into two general classes, viz. ; the land-eneloud, or 
toatitiental waters, and tbe laTtd-eTicloaing, or oceanic waters. They ' 
may also be divided, as respects properties, into three classes, Tiz., 
lalt, mineraZ, aDAfrah. 

By far the greater part af the continental waters are f^h, while 
those of the ocean are salt. There are, however, many continental 
specimens of salt springs and takes, bat, as has been intimated, they 
form an inoonaderable portion when compared with the entire mass, 

BFBmSB. 

Bprii^s. — Springs are formed from melted snow, dew, vapor, and 
rain; which, falling on high elevations of land, sink int« the soiL 
The cavitJes beneatji tbe surface form reservoirs, from wMoh, at 
a lower level, the soperahundant water finds its way again to tbe 
surface. 

Those springs which continue to flow constantly at all seasooB, are 
called perennial; and those that alternately flow and stop, are oaEed 
intermitting. 

Eiplautlan »t O/s Cut.— Tbe rain, by 
percolating the rock, fills the cavity a 
until it reaches tbe top of tbe bend b ; 
the spring will then flow until the wa- 
ter is exhausted. The same phenomena 
will be from time to time repeated. 

Springs may be divided into fonr 

classes, viz., th«nnal or hot, ehdlient or 

pouting, inJlammdbU, and mineralii^ 

TAenail, er Hat Gprbigs. ~ TbesiB 

springs are characterized by a higher 

temperature than that of the , place 

where they are sltnated. Bome of them 

s«u« of n inumjHjDi Sprinf. rsach the temperature of boiling water, 

EbaUeat Springs.— These springs burst forth with great violence, 

and sometimes throw np a column of water to a couitiderable height 
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Of this class are the geyieri of Iceland. These ma; he called intermit- 
ting hot Bprings, for they alternately flow and atop, and they vary in 
temperature from that of the air to that of boiling water. 

ExplutdoD of the Cit— The water, 
percolating the rock, fills the cavity 
A. Here it hecomea greatly heated by 
Tolcanio actioEi, and steam is formed, 
which, by its elastic force, driTes the 
water up the channel B, whence it 
issues in a foont^n. 

InlanaaUe SpriBgs.— These springs 
are capable of BQpporting flame. 
They are not nnmeroos. 

Hlnerallzed Sprinp. — Mineral springs 
ooatun a eenaible portion of gaaeons 
or nuneral particles. They may be 
divided, as rospeots properties, into 
s~u~ of • OtTtn. foQT classes : let, those containing ox- 

ide of iron, called chalybeate springs; 2d, those which contain a por- 
tion of chloride of eodiom, or common salt, called salt or aalina springs; 
8d, those which are combined with carbonic acid gas, called aoidolooa 
springs ; and 4th, those that are impregnated with solphnretted hy- 
drogen, called salpbnrooa, or hepatic sprbgs, 

LAKES. 

Lakes.— Idtrge or small, fresh or saline, collections of water which 
are either almost or quite sarronnded by land, are termed lakes. 

" There is a itriking, thongh in one respect ingenaible, relation enbsisting 
between rivers and coasiderable lakes. The former viaiblj feed the hitter { 
and Ae latter no less cartajolj feed the former, though in ■ menner that is 
not w) appannt to onr ranies. By a process of evaporation, the lakes are 
coQtinaall; giving off a portion of their mass, vhich rises in the atmosphers 
in the form of vqior, and again visits the earth in the form of rain, origina- 
ting the ipringa and rills, which naite in riven, flow inlo the lakes, and t«place 
their waste. There is do machbeiy of nature more complicated, beantifOI, 
nicely adjusted, and benigo in its results than tliis ; for hereby the earth is 
preserved either from perpetnal barrenness, tlirough want of moistnre ; or 
trom sui>t:aergence, throogh the ocean overflowing its present boonds.* 

Lakes may be divided, according to their physical characteris- 
"-vi, into four claBsea :— 1st, those small lakes which receive no atreom 
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of running water, and which have no outlet ; 2d, those which receive 
no streams of water, but have an outlet; 3d, those which receive 
gtreams of water, but have no visible outlet ; and 4th, those which 
both receive and discharge streams of water. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

THE WATEBS OF THE GLOBE— -GOimmnCD. 

RlT«rg«~Bivers are streams of water flowing in an open channel 
through the land. 

Those which empty directly into the ocean, or into waters com- 
municating with it, are styled oceanic rivers ; and those which never 
reach the ocean, but fall into lakes unconnected with it, or are ab- 
sorbed and lost in swamps or sandy deserts, are styled continental 
river». To designate the latter, we prefer the term inlancL 

The oceanic rivers are divided into four distinct systems,* belonging 
respectively to the Arctic, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

Sources. — The little rivulets that trickle down the sides of moun- 
tains generally unite and form streams ; or, if the ground be level, 
they collect into a lake, from which the stream flows. 

Most of the large rivers originate in chains of mountains, be- 
cause springs are there most abundant ; but in some instances they 
have their source in small elevations in the plains. 

Descent and Sapidity of RiTers. — ^Water, like every other fluid, has 
a tendency, when left free, to seek the lowest possible level ; hence 
the' course of a river points out generally the direction in which the 
land declines. The degree of the declination determines in part the 
velocity of its current, for the rapidity of a stream is influenced both 
by its volume of water and the declivity of its channel A declina- 
tion of one foot in 200 feet prevents a river from being navigable. 

In general, the rapidity of rivers which have a serpentine course 
is less than that of those which have a straight channel. 

When the faU of a river is sudden, and its velocity extremely 
great, it forms what is called a rapid; and when it rushes over a 
perpendicular rock, it is called a cataract^ or water-fall. When a 
rivulet or small stream dashes over a rock, it is called a cascade. 

Snbterrineovs Course of Rivers. — ^It sometimes happens that rivers, 

* Bee Map of the World in th^ aeoompanTing Atlas. 
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in a part of their course, lose themselves for a while, and after a snb- 
terraneons conrse, more or less long, rise again to the surface. 

Riyer Fords* — Fords are places in a river where it may be crossed 
by man or beast on foot, or by wading. Some streams are never 
fordable— others, always so ; in some, the fords are temporary as to 
season, though permanent as to place ; and in others, they frequently 
change their situation. 

To ford, on foot, the depth of water should not^exceed three feet; 
on horseback, four feet ; but should the current be very strong, one 
foot less for each. 

RiTer Basins* — The entire extent of country drained by a river and 
its tributaries, is called its hydrographical region^ or Ixmn, The most 
extensive basins and the largest rivers are found on the Western Con- 
tinent. There are instances where two hydrographical basins are per- 
manently connected by a sort of natural canal. This is the case with 
the Amazon and the Orinoco, whose waters are united by the Oassi- 
quiare River. 

Water-Shed* — The margin of land which separates one river-basin 
from another is called a water-shed ; this, in some cases, is a mere 
ridge-line like the top of a house-roof, from which the waters diverge 
and flow in different directions. 

Months of RiTers— Deltas* — Bivers terminate usually by a single 
mouth ; but in some instances they discharge themselves by several 
mouths. 

Those rivers which flow through alluvial soil, generally carry 
down with them large quantities of solid matter, held in suspension, 
which, Bts their velocity decreases when they approach the sea, is 
deposited, forming triangular banks, called deltas. 

Deltas are flumatile^ when formed at the entrance of one river 
into another ; lacustriney when at the entrance of a river into a lake ; 
and maHtime^ when the river falls into the sea. 

Tidal Ri?ers*— Tidal rivers are those which fS^ into tidal seas, and 
have the level of the lower part of their course changed daily by the 
tidal wave. In some rivers the force of the sea operates against the 
current, and produces a high wave, which rolls swiftly up the stream, 
overturning boats, inundating the banks, etc. 

This phenomenon is called the hare. It comes rolling in with the 
first flood, and rising to a height of from five to fifteen feet above 
the level of the river, tushes onward, threatening destruction to 
whatever may oppose its course. 
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The highest tides occur at new and Ml n:\oon. The ebb and flow of the 
tides in the Amazon are observable 600 miles above its month. No sailing 
craft can descend this river while the tide is running up ; hence distances on 
the river are measured by tides. For instance, Para is said to be three tides 
from the ocean, and a vessel leaving with the ebb must lie at anchor during 
two flood-tides before she can reach the Atlantic. There are in the river cer- 
tain places where the water is not much agitated by the tides ; they are called 
espents, or resting places ; in these the small craft of the river lie to until tba 
tide changes. 

The Magnitade of Rivers. — The magnitude of rivers depends on the 
length of their courses, the area of their basins, their connection with 
lofty ice-clad mountains, and the humidity of the climate. These 
physical circumstances lead to the accumulation of vast bodies of wa- 
ter, whose magnitude is proportionate to the degree in which they are 
combined. 

The following table exhibits the extent of the hydrographical 
regions of the principal rivers of the globe, with their proportionate 
volumes : — 
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Europe : 

Thames 

Rhine * 

Loire 

Elbe 

Vistula 

Danube 

Dnieper 

Don. 

Volga 

Asia: 

Euphrates ■ 

Jndus 

Ganges 

Yang-tse-Eiang 

Amour 

Lena ^ , 

Obe ^ 

Africa: 

NUe 

Amrrica : 

St. Lawrence 

Mississippi 

Kio de la Plata 

Amazon (not including the Araguay), 



Area of Basin In 
Eogluh miles. 



6,500 

70,000 

48,000 

60,000 

76,000 

310,000 

200,000 

206,000 

620,000 

230,000 
400,000 
420,000 
760,000 
900,000 
960,000 
1,300,000 

:600,000 

600,000 
1,368,000 
1,240,000 
2,177,000 



Proporti<mal quantity 

cl water discharged 

annnally. 



1 

13 
10 
8 
12 
65 
86 
88 
80 

60 
133 
148 
268 
166 
125 
179 

250 

112 

338 

490 

1,280 
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CAJSALB.* 

Oanals arc long trenches or artificial passages of water, oonstracted 
generally for Inland naTigation, They may ho divided, according ti> 
their particular ohject, int« three closaea ; Ist, canals for navigation ; 
Sd, canals for drwnage ; and 8d, canals for irrigation. 

A canal lock is a tight reservoir, or hasin of water, whieh b closed 
at hoth ends hj flood-gates. Ixicks are conatmcted bo as to enaUe 
boats to ascend and descend decliTides gently. A view of one is 
afforded 70'a in the following cut. 



THE OCEAH. 

The Occax. — By the ocean, in an extended sense, is meant the entire 

body of water which, with its nnmerous branches, termed eeas, gulfs, 
bays, straits, sounds, and channels, snrronnda the globe, completely 
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enclosing the land area of its surface. It is divided into five basins, 
each being styled an ocean. Of the two principal, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the coast line of the former is the more extensive, though 
its superficial area is far less thtm that of the latter. The coast line of 
the Atlantic is estimated at 48,000 miles, and that of the Pacific at 
41,500 miles. 

The greater geographical extent of the outline of the Atlantic is 
due to its numerous projections into the land, forming many mediter- 
ranean, or close seas, of immense size. 

Cbaraeteristics* — The chief characteristics of the ocean are, color^ 
aaltneasy temperature^ dept\ density^ level, and movements. 

€o1or< — The color of the ocean is generally a deep bluish green, 
becoming brighter and clearer toward the coasts. This bluish tint is 
caused by the water absorbing all the prismatic colors, except blue, 
which, being reflected in every direction, imparts to it a hue similar to 
the azure of the sky. 

Some particular parts of the oceanic waters, however, have differ- 
ent colors, depending entirely on local causes ; for example, the east- 
em part of the Mediterranean Sea has a purple tint ; the water in the 
Gulf of Guinea is white ; west of the Azores and the Canaries it is 
green ; at the mouth of the La Plata, reddish ; off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, vermilion ; between Japan and China, yellowish ; around the Mal- 
dive Islands, black ; and in the Ked Sea, red, whence the name of the sea. 

It is supposed that the color of this sea is owing to a species of 
oscillaria, a plant, intermediate between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Marine vegetation at or near the surface, animalcules of 
the infusorial kind, and minute particles of matter, are the chief 
causes of the various tints above mentioned. 

Stltness. — All the water of the ocean is salt, but in slightly different 
degrees in different places. Near the mouths of great rivers, or in the 
polar regions, where vast masses of snow and ice are melted and min« 
gle with the ocean, the saltness is less than at a great distance from 
land. Besides common salt, it contains several other substances, such 
fis muriatic and sulphuric acid, soda, magnesia, and sulphate of lime. 
These ingredients give to sea-water a salt and bitter taste. 

Temperatnre* — ^The mean temperature of the surface of the ocean, 
over 10° of latitude on each side of the equator, is about 80® Fahren- 
heit ; at the tropics, it is about 75° ; at latitude 60°, it is about 60° ; 
and in the Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean, it falls to the freezing 
point, and below it. 
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Depth* — ^No certain oonolmdons have been formed with respect to 
the depth of the ocean. It is generally supposed that its greatest 
depths are about equal to the height of the loftiest elevations on the 
earth's surface. In the neighborhood of steep coasts, the bottom of 
the sea or ocean sinks down suddenly to a great depth, but near a low 
coast it deepens very gradually. 

Xhe deepest soxmdings have been made in 
the Atlantic Ocean. In April, 1852, latitude 
36*^ sontb, longitnde 44^11' west, Lieutenant 
Parker, of the U. S. frigate Congress, made 
an experiment at deep-sea sonndings, when 
49,800 feet of line ran out before it parted ; 
bnt this and similar experiments that ha^e 
Swmdmg. heen made should not be depended upon as 

conveying an ticcurate idea of the depth of the ocean, as the line may have run 
out many hundred feet after the plummet reached the bottom. An instru- 
ment has reoendjf been invented, which enables the officers who now attempt 
deep sea-soundings, to detach the plummet from the line the moment it strikes 
the bottom. 

Density* — The density of the ocean increases from the surface down- 
wards. At the depth of a mile and a quarter it has been calculated to 
amount to 2,809 pounds on a square inch. At still greater depths the 
pressure must be enormous. 

Level* — The ocean is presumed to have everywhere a uniform 
surface, which is called the level of the sea. Some of its branches 
form an exception to this rule, their level, in some instances, being a 
little above that of the ocean, owing to prevailing winds, peculiarity 
of position, etc. 

' Movements* — There are three distinct movements of the ocean, viz., 
viwoee^ tideSy or tidal waves, and eurrenU, The action of the winds 
upon the surface of the ocean produces waves varying in height from 
a mere ripple to billows of enormous size. The height of waves pro- 
duced by storms generally averages from 10 to 20 feet. 

We sometimes read of ^^ billows mountain high ; '' but the highest 
waves do not exceed 40 feet from the hollow trough to the summit. 

Tides* — Tides are those elevations and depressions of the ocean 
which occur at regular intervals. They are caused chiefly by the 
attraction of the sun and moon. 

The waters of the ocean gradually rise or flow, as it is called, 
about six hours ; after remaining stationary about six minutes, they 
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then retire, or ebb, during another six hours, to flow again after a 
brief repose. 

The waters are most elevated in that place near whose meridian 
the moon is passing. The period that elapses between successive 
returns of the moon to the meridian of a place is 24 how 50^ minutes ; 
during this time the waters of the ocean ebb and flow Twice. 

At new and full moon the attraction of the sun and that of the 
moon act in the same direction ; hence the highest tides, termed spring 
tides^ occur at these periods. When the moon is in quadrature, or 
90^ from the sun, the sun^s attraction acts at right iangles to that of 
the moon, and then we have the lowest tides, called neap tides. 

The tides not only vary periodically with the position of the moon, as 
described, but they vary greatly in different places from other canses,< — snch 
as depth of sea, high winds, interference of land, the meeting of two tides, etc 

In the open ocean, the tide seldom rises more than a few feet, probably 
never exceeding five. At St. Helena, the greatest rise is only three feet ; at 
Tahiti it is scarcely perceptible : while at St. Malo, on the north coast of 
France, the rise is 50 feet ; at Bristol, in England, it is 40 feet ; and in the 
Bay of Fundy it rises sometimes to the height of 70 feet. 

In inland seas, with a small mouth openirg in such a direction as not to 
meet the tidal wave, little, or no rise takes place. This is the case in the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic In the Red Sea and the Persian Gul^ though 
their mouths are narrow, there is a rise, because they open toward the course 
of the tidal wave 

CHAPTEE X. 

THE WATERS OF THE aLOBE— CONTINDED. 

Ocean Currents. — The currents of the ocean, which exercise so 
great an influence on the intercourse of nations, on the present aspects 
of the land, and on the climatic relations of coasts, present this re- 
markable spectacle : — ^they cross it, of different breadths, in different 
directions, and in the same manner as rivers ; the unmoved neighbor- 
ing watery strata forming, as it were, the banks of these streams. 

Causes of the Ocean Currents. — There are three prominent causes 
that produce these currents, viz. : the unequal heating of the smface 
of the ocean, the earth's daily motion, and the obstruction of conti- 
nents. 

C5old water being heavier than heated water, there is a continual pressure 
and flow of cold water from the poles to the equator, which displaces the 
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lighter water there, and causes a warm current to flow from the equator to- 
ward the poles. This current would flow due north and south from the equa« 
tor, if it were not turned from its course hj the earth's daily motion and by 
the obstructions of the continents. 

Ths Ain:.^7no Dbift Cubrbnt flows from the sonth pole in a 
north-easterly direction, till it reaches the western shore of Booth 
America. Before reaching this shore, however, a small branch sets 
olT to the sonth-east, and doubles Cape Horn ; but the main stream 
pursues its course along the South American shore, until it arrives off 
the Peruvian coast ; then, turning suddenly to the west, it loses itself 
in the Equatobial Gubbent of the Pacific. 

This great current crosses the Pacific between the parallels of 26° 
S. and 24P N., forming a vast moving belt of water nearly 3,500 miles 
broad. It forces its way between the islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, and joins the Equatorial Cubbent of thb Indian Ocean. 

This current flows on until it reaches the coast of Africa. As it 
approaches the Island of Madagascar, the stream is divided ; one part 
bends round the island and flows through the Mozambique Channel, 
and, being joined by the other branch, doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope. From this point, under the name of The South Atlantic 
Cttbbent, it runs along the western coast of Africa till it joins 
The Atlantic Equatobial Cubbent. 

This great current flows from the Uulf of Guinea westward, till it 
reaches the opposite shore of America ; where, off Cape St. Hoqne. it 
separates into two branches. One of these. The Brazil Cubbent, 
proceeds southward along the coast of Brazil, and, before reaching 
the mouth of the La Plata, it turns toward the- east. Under the name 
of The South Connecting Current it then makes the circuit of the 
South Atlantic Ocean ; and keeping outside of The Cape Cubbent, 
off tjie south coast of Africa — ^which runs, as we have before de- 
scribed, in the opposite direction, — ^it pursues its course into the Indian 
Ocean. 

We must now return to Cape St. Roque, and foDow the other and 
main branch of the Atlantic Equatorial Current. It proceeds from 
the Cape, along the coasts of Brazil and Guiana, through the Carib- 
hean Sea ; from which it flows through the Channel of Yucatan, and 
enters the Gulf of Mexico. The stream now winds round the Gul^ 
and rushes out through the Strait of Florida under the name of the 
Gulf Stbeah. 

This stream spreads out to a great breadth, and sweeps along the 
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shores of North America to the Island of Newfoundland. At this 
point it meets with a northerly current coming from Baffin's Bay, and 
both bend southward ; passing the Azores and Canary Islands, and 
BO returning by the west coast of Africa, it rejoins the Equatorial 
Current, thus making a complete circuit. 

An important branch leaves the current near Newfoundland, setting 
toward the British Isles and North-western Continental Europe. This 
current carries plants, seeds, etc., belonging to tropical America, and 
deposits them on the shores of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway. 

The color of the water of the Gulf Stream is a dark indigo blue, 
while the surrounding water is of a greenish hue. Its maximum tem- 
perature is 86°. 

ThoTigh the warmth of this stream diminishes as it flows north, Lient. Manry 
remarks that '* the quantity of heat which it spreads over the Atlantic in a 
winter's day wonld be sufficient to raise the whole atmosphere that covers 
France and Great Britain from the freezing point to summer heat ; and that 
it really is the cause of the mildness and of the damp of Ireland and the South 
of England.** 

We al^o learn, from the same source, that " the Gulf Stream, as far as the 
banks of Newfoundland, flows through a bed of cold water, which cold water 
perfonus to the warm the office of banks to a river." 

The Arotio, or North Polab Cuebent, comes from the Arctic 
Ocean; crosses the upper part of the Atlantic; and flows between Ice- 
land and Gre^land, south of which it unites with the current from 
Davis' Strait, and proceeds southward till it joins the Gulf Stream oflP 
Newfoundland. A branch of the Polab CuEEEinp runs inside of the 
Gulf Stream, along the coast of North America, to Florida, sending 
an under-current into the Caribbean Sea. 

' SEAS. ^ 

Seas* — ^With the ocean various seas communicate, either by narrow 
straits, as do the Baltic and the Mediterranean ; or by wide openings, 
like those of the Yellow Sea and the Arabian. Seas of the former 
class are called inland, and those of the latter may be styled open. 

Besides these two classes of oceanic seas, there are other bodies of 
water, not connected with the ocean, such as the Caspian and the 
Aral, which, though denominated seas, are so much like lakes that it 
is not an easy matter to define the difference between them. 

If size be considered to form the distinction, then the great lakes 
of North America should rank as seas; if saltness, then Great Salt 
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Lake in Utah, Lake Van in Aeialio Tarkey. and Lake Uramiah in 
Peraia, together with many others of BmaUer size, are' entitled to tlila 
distincdon. 



Tte AtaiosplrtM.— The earth is surrounded hy an Inviable and 
higUy elastic fluid, termed its atmosphere. 

CoHposttlon. — Atmospheric sir is composed prinoipolly of a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen gas. It contains also a small hot vari- 
ahle proportion of aqneons vapor, and a still smaller proportion of 
carhonic acid gas. Professor Brande, of landon, estimates the ordi- 
nary composition of the air as follows, viz. ; — 

B; WElghl. Br Ueuura 

NEtrogan, .... 75.65 , . 77.50 

Osygen, .... 23.33 . . 31.00 

Aqneons Vapor, . . . 1.08 . , 1.43 

Carboaio Acid Gas, . . . 0.10 . . 0.08 

Ctl*r.— The OQlor of the air or atmosphere islightblue. What is 
termed " the hlne sky " is, in reality, the blue Mr. It is owing to 
the color of the intervening air that distant land has a bluish ^pear- 

BelgbL — The height of the atmo^here above the^nrfkte of the 
earth does not probably exceed fifty miles. 

Wdghti-^The weight of the atmosphere is not uniform throngbont 
its whole extent, a gradoal diminntion taking place as we ascend 
above the level of the sea. Air being an 
extremely elastic and compressible body, 
the lower portions of the atmoapbere, re- 
ceiving the pressure of those above, are 
denser and heavier than the upper. 

The last or highest stratum of air has 

no incumbent pressure, and would, from iM 

elastic nature, fly off into space, were it 

not restrained by the force of attraction, 

which draws it toward the earth. 

A perpendicular column of the whole atmosphere presses upon 

lie earth's surface with a weight of about 16 pounds on every eqnsre , 

inch. This is balanced or weighed by a column of qoit^dlver 30 
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inches in height. If the pressnre of the au: be diminished, the col* 
nmn of qaicksilver necessary to balance it is less than 80 inches. It 
is on this principle that the barometer (an instmment for measuring 
the weight of air) is constructed. 

Humboldt found that at th€ level of the sea, near the foot of Ohimborazoy 
the mercnry in the barometer stood at exactly 80 inches; whilst, at the 
elevation of 19,832 feet, to which he ascended on that mountain, it was veiy 
Httla higher than 14 inches. At all other places, having the same eleva^ 
lion above sea level (some allowance being made for varia^on of tempera- 
tare) the indication of the barometer would be similar ; hence, by the use of 
this instrument, we are enabled to obtain a tolerably correct idea of the height 
of aU places which are accessible to man. 

It is estimated that the mercuiy in the barometer falls about one inch for 
eveiy 950 feet of elevation above the level of the sea. 

There is still another mode of measuring heights, dependent also 
on the density or pressure of the atmosphere ; which is, by ascertain- 
ing the "boiling point of water. At places situated at or near the level 
of the sea, water boils, as we have before stated, at the temperature 
of 212^ Fahrenheit At considerable elevations above sea-level, it 
does not require so high a degree of temperature to make water bolL 
At the Hospice of St Bernard, the highest habitation on the Alps, 
which is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, water boils at 203^. 

Tenperatnre* — It is a well-known property of the atmosphere that 
the temperatn'e diminishes viith its height The higher, therefore, 
a body ascends n the atmosphere, the greater the quantity of heat 
abstracted from it ; hence the perpetual snow that crowns elevated 
summits. 

The air on the top of lofty mountains is so rare as to diminish the 
intensity of sound, affect respiration, and cause a general prostration 
of physical strength. When Humboldt attempted to ascend^Eount 
Ohimborazo, he found, on nearly attaining its summit, tha^ drops of 
blood issued from his eye-hds, ears, and lips. 

The mercury in the thermometer usually falls one degree, for every 
SOD feet of ascent. 

Use of the Atmosphere. — ^The atmosphere is essential to animal and 
vegetable life : it furnishes oxygen for respiration, and supplies vege« 
tables with a great portion of their carbon. It is also the great 
vehicle of sound and smell, and its reflective power diffuses the light 
and heat of the sun, or any other luminous body, in all directions. 

16 
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* CHAPTER Xn. 

BIETEOBOLOOICAL PHEKOMKNA. CONTUfUED. 

Winds* — Caise of Winds. — Wind is air in motion. Theatmospliere 
Is heated mainly by its lower portion^s eoming in contact with the 
heated surface of the earth ; as it acquires heat, it becomes lighter 
and more elastic, and mounts upward, and its place is supplied by a 
rush of colder and heayier air. This is the primary* cause of aU moy»* 
ments in the atmosphere, which, otherwise, would remain uniformly 
nnagitated. 

VelMity of Winds* — Winds display an almost endless variety in their 
velocity and force ; from the zephyr, which scarcely stirs the leaves 
of the forest, to the gale, which bends its mightiest branches, and the 
hurricane, which tears up its trees by the roots and destroys the hab- 
itations of man. The following table contains some results obtained 
by Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, respecting the foroe and velocity 
of certain kinds of winds : — 

Perpendiealar foree on <mm 







■qvar* foot, in ponnds 


Volodty b aulas 


Cbaraeter. 




and decimal parts 
pound avoirdupott. 


a a 


per koar. 


A Gentle Pleasant Wind, 


.123 




. 4to 5 


A Brisk Wmd, 


• 


.492 




. 10 to 15 


A High Wind, . 


. 


. 4.429 




. 30 to 35 


A Violent Storm, 


• 


. 17.715 




60 


A Hurricane, 


• 


. 31.490 




80 


A Violent Hurricane, 


• 


. 49.200 




100 



Direction of Winds. — The direction of winds is designated by the 
point of the compass from which they come ; that of marine currents, 
by the point to which they tend An easterly wind comes from the 
east ; whereas an easterly current comes from the west. 

IJSfe of Winds*— Winds have a purifying effect on the atmosphere : 
they dissipate miasma exhaled from infected districts or from stagnant 
water ; they waft our ships ; they transport the vapors from the sea, 
to moisten and fertilize the land ; and they carry the seeds of plants 
far and wide, and thus extend the empire of vegetation. 

Classes of Winds* — Winds may be divided into three classes. Con* 
•stant. Periodical, and Variable. 

Constant, or * Trade Winds.— These winds prevail generally in the 

♦ The term ir.ide was asel in former tiroes as synonymotis with <ra«ik; henoe, tbe 
winds which blow constantly in one direction are called trade toinda, because they follow 
» certain track. 
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Atlantio and the Pocifio, between the equator and the 28tfa degree of 
itorth aad south latitade. Their limits vary, moTing two or three 
degrees fnrtber north or south according to the position of tlio sua. 

Explinatlon of Tnd« Winds. — The heat between the tropics being 
greater than on tho other parts of the eorth'^ sarface, and the incnm- 
bent air becoming warmer aad cooseqaentlj less dense, it accordingly 
rises from the snr&ce, and the vacant place is immediately occupied 
bj colder and, therefore, beavier air, which glides in on both udee 
from the re^ons beyond the tropics. 

Tbsa the ceatrol circle in the accompsDjing diagram repraenta the eaitil, 
PP the poles, EE the eqaator, EeP is tha cunent of heated air ri«ng from the 
E eqnator and paeang to the pole, Pfa is tha 

polar cnrrent praedng to the equator. 

Were the earth motionlesj, these crureiiti 
mnld blow due Dorth ini louth ; but, in 
consequence it he earth's daily rotation 
P f from west to east, the cuirentB have a diteo- 

tion north-east in the northern hemisphera, 
*nd lonlb-eaat in the aoothen). 

The earth at the equator morea dailj at 
the rote of 1000 miles an boor tVom west to 
E east, but (his motiOD dimimahes inadTanciDg 

to each pole : at lat. 60° it is GOO miles, and at last, at the pole iteeU; it 
ceases entirely. The current of wind, then, eotning from the poles, has less 
velocity than the surface over which it travels, so that the sarlh moves east- 
warJ much faster than the air, aud it is thus left behind ; io other words, It 
becomes, instead of a doe north current, a north-east 

In this diagram, Ee is the eqtiatar, NP the north pole, SP the KOatb poMP 
The ODneDt of wind coming from the N is seen to diverge to NE as it enters 
„_ the line of the torrid zone ; while the S cur- 

rent tnms to SE in the same manner. The 
npper cnrrent starting at e with an equatorial 
Telocity of IOOOmilesu]honT,as{t adTaaces 
northward, ontstrips tha valodty of the tem* 
J Si peiate zone, and becomes a south-west and 
vast wlna, la the sontbem faemispliere, it 
becomes a northwest aad west wind. 

This accounts for the prevalence ofsonth- 
west and west winds in the north temperatB 
rone, and north-west and west winds in the 
BODth temperate lona. If the northern 4o4 sonthera hemispbeioi wars equally 
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beated, the eqnator would be the common limit of the two trade winds ; btfl^ 
owing to the greater quantity of luid in the northern hemisphere, it is warme? 
than the southern ; and, hence, the limit between the two winds is about three 
degrees to the north of the equator. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the two winds aetuaUy meet ; for, 
on approaching the equator, they become gradually heated and acquire an 
ascending direction, so that their horizontal motion is no longer felt^ This 
produces a zone (extending from about three degrees to ten degrees north lat- 
itude) which is oomparatiTely calm and free from any steady wind. It is 
called the zone, or ieft, ^variable winds and eahns. 

Periodical Winds. — ^Monsoons arQ regular periodical winds which 
sweep over the Indian Ocean and the whole of Hindostan, changing 
their course according to the position of the snn. When the sun is in 
the northern hemisphere, the south-west monsoon blows over the In- 
dian Ocean ; and when the snn is in the southern hemisphere, the 
north-west monsoon prevails. 

From 3° south of the equator, as far north as the tropic of cancer, 
and from the east coast of Africa to about 145° east longitude, the 
south-west monsoon prevails from April to October ; and then the 
north-east monsoon sets in, which prevails from October to April. 

The former, in passing over the ocean, is charged with moisture, 
and, depositing copious supplies of rain, renders the vegetation of In- 
dia extremely beautiful and luxuriant at that season of the year ; the 
latter comes from the land, and is dry. 

The breaking up of the monsoons, as their change is called, is ac- 
companied with a violent commotion of the elements ; and the storms 
^nd hurricanes which then prevail are exceedingly disastrous in their 
consequences. 

CaiiMS of Honsoons. — The monsoons are regarded as modiiications 
of the trade-winds, occasioned by the interposition of the Asiatic 
continent on the north, the partial openings among the islands that 
separate the Indian Ocean from the Pacific on the east, the rarefied 
atmosphere of Africa on the west, and the position of the sun in the 
different seasons. 

Land and Sea Breezes. — On the coasts of all warm countries these 
breezes occur. The wind blows from sea- ward from about 9 A. M. 
tin noon, and, in some instances, till evening — this is called the sea 
breeze ; it then changes and blows fh>m the land toward the sea — ^this 
is called the land breeze. These breezes are caused by the unequal 
''ting of the land and the sea. 
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Variable Winds. — ^Yariable winds, as their name indicates, are alto- 
gether irregalar as to time, direction, and force. 

It is difficult to account for these winds, because we are not snffi- 
mently acquainted with the position and relative influence of the va- 
rious circumstances, which, acting together or in opposition to each 
other, produce these partial and ever fluctuating aerial currents. 

Some variable winds possess particular qualities : such as the hot 
winds that blow from the deserts of Arabia and Africa. These are 
termed the simoon and samiel^ in Arabia-; the ckamsin^^ in Syria and 
Egypt; the harmattan^ in Western Africa; ihQ sirocco^ in Italy and 
Sicily ; and the solanoy in Spain. 

These winds owe their origin doubtless to the heated surfaces of 
the great deserts of Arabia and Africa. The last two acquire some 
moisture in crossing the Mediterranean and, consequently, have not 
that excessive aridity which characterizes the simoon and harmattan. 

Hurricanes. — Hurricanes are violent revolving storms which occur 
in the West Indies and in the Indian Ocean. They are supposed to 
be great masses of air. from a few miles to 500 miles in diameter, re- 
volving round a central point where it is quite calm. They occur in 
their greatest violence in the Indian Ocean. 

In the Ohinese Sea they are caUed typhoons or tornadoes; in other 
places they have been styled whirlwinds^ waterspouts^ landspoutSy sand" 
pillars^ white-squally pamperos^ etc. 

CHAPTER Xm. 

KEXEOBOLOOICAL PHENOMENA— GONTIN U£l>. 

Iqneais Vapors. — ^In the atmosphere vast masses of aqueous vapors 
are suspended, which are supplied chiefly by evaporation from the 
surface of the ocean and the other w^rs of the globe. 

Warm air is capable of taking up and holding in suspemdon more 
water than cold air. Thus a cubic foot of air, at the temperature of 
82°, has not capacity for holding more than about two and one- third 
grains ; whilst, at the temperature of 60°, it will hold about five 
grains and three-quarters ; and, at that of 70°, nearly eight grains. 

When any portion of air contains all the vapor, or humidity it is 
capable of receiving, it is said to be saturated. Should the tempera- 
ture of the air be lowered when it is saturated, part of the vapor will 
be condensed and will become visible, as clouds; or hover over the 
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Borface of the earth, as mUU; or it may descend to the eartJl M the 
form of rain^ hail^ or moto, 

Cleids* — Clouds are masses of condensed vapor snepended in the 
atmosphere. Their average height is calonhited to be about two Iniles 
and a half 

Dew. — When aqneons vapor appears in the form of drops, restang 
on the surface of plants and other bodies, it is called dew. 

Caase of Dew.— Dew is caused by the cooling of the earth by 
radiation, till its temperature is below that of the incmnbent- air. 
When it is deposited upon bodies of much lower temperature than 
the air, it immediately freezes, and forms hoar-frost or white frost. 

Hlsls or Fogs. — These are formed by the condensation of vapor 
into minute drops of water, near the surface of the earth, and may be 
considered as dew ; which (owing probably to the moist soil^s being 
warmer than the air) remsdns suspended above the land or water, 
instead of descending in the form of dew. 

Rain. — Rajn is water, which, originally taken up into the atmos- 
phere in the form of vapor, is returned to the earth, in the form of 
liquid drops. 

How Rain Drops are fomed. — At first a densei vapory mist is formed, 
the minute particles of which Join and accumulate into larger masses, 
and before the moisture reaches the ground, it assumes the form of 
spheres or rain-drops; obeying the laws to which all matter, and 
especially fluids, are subject^ — the laws of gravity and cohesive attrac- 
tion. This is exemplified in melted lead, poured from shot towers, and 
forming drops in its descent. 

Qnsntlty of Ratn.-— The quantity of rain that falls in difierent parts 
of the earth is variable ; it, however, appears that the mean annual 
quantity is greatest within the tropics and diminishes toward the poles. 

The quantity of rain, however, is by no means aoleiy dependent on latitode, 
but is liable to vaiy according to the inequalities of the surface ; being mnch 
affiscted by elevated land and also by trees, both of which attract moisture; 
and, consequently, elevated and well-wooded districts are subject to more rain 
than flat or barren districts. Much also depends on the prevailing winds: if 
these pass over the ocean, they bring a considerable portion of vapor ; and if 
the shores present an elevated surface or are covered with forests, the vapor 
becomes condensed and the moisture is deposited in the form of rain. 

In such cases the air not unfrequently loses so much of its moisture that 
there is found to be a considerable difference between the quantity of raia 
that falls near the coast and in the interior. 



Kahf SeaeoiH, etc— Conntries situated .-within abont 10° of 1^ 
eqnator have commonly two rainy and two dry eeasoDS during tbe 
year; but, beyoDd that degree, • inUrtropical r^ions have onjy oue 
rainy and one dry season, the raiaj season lasting from fuar to six 
months. During the latter period the Ttia does not fall continaally. 
It commences about noon, and generally continues for four or five 
hoars '; after which tli« eloada vanish, and not a drop foUa duriog the 
iiight 

There are aome pordons of the earti, however, within wad near 
the tropics, where raia never falls; and there are other re^ons 
where it rains almost tncessandy. These we shall treat of under the 
head of Buny utd Raialesa Districts. 



Babij DlsfalctB. — There are regions where rain is almost inoessant, 
and where, conseqnently, vegetation is exceedingly r^k and abundant. 
17it tone efcoTiMtant precipitation is shown on the map, by a black 
tint This zone corresponds with the Eone of vtqiable winds and 
calms which we mentioned in a precedmg chapter. 

EilnlMS Districts. — Without hamidity, nothing can live or vegetate ; 
and those countries that az^ deprived of rain must be supplied with 
moisture, either by eopioas dews, by the inundation of rivers, or by 
artificial irrigation, or else they remain barren and nninhabitablo. 
The rainless districts of the earth are marked on the map. 

■ * BcgiiHuiltiuIad betwaSD Ut« ttoptas 
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BNOW. 

Snow* — Snow is vapor congealed and crystallized before its minute 
globules have had time to join together to form a rain-drop. 

The limits of snow at the level of the sea, in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, are shown in the map (page 367). It will b^ seen, 
on examination of the map, that the limit of the fall of snow at the 
lerel of the sea, in the northern hemisphere, is about parallel 30° in 
North America, 40° in the Atlantic Ocean, and 36° in the Eastern 
Continent. The snowy region, then, in this hemi- 
sphere, embraces nearly all the United States, 
with the countries on the north ; all of Europe ; 
and the greater part of Asia. 

We find also that the region where snow 
never falls, at the level of the sea, embraces Cen- 
tral America, the West India Isles, the greater 
part of South America, Africa, the southern 
part of Asia, all of Malaysia, and nearly all of j 
the Continent of Australia. 

Having obtained a pretty correct idea of those 
parts of the earth where snow may, and sometime^ 
does, fall, and where it never f&lls (a the level of the 
sea, we must now endeavor to ascertain how the 
snow is distributed on those parts of the earth's snrfaoe 
that are considerably elevated edwve the level of the sea. 

We have already explained, in a preceding chapter, 
that the air becomes rarefied and the temperature 
diminishes as we ascend above sea level. At certain 
elevations, the air is so rare that water no longer con- 
tinu£s in its fluid state, but is converted into ice, or if 
in the form of vapor, into snow. That stratum of air, 
in which this change takes place, is regarded as a line 
marked by nature itself, and is called the snow-Une, 

Snow-Line* — ^The actual elevation of the snow- 
line, or the lowest point on a mountain at 
which snow is never entirely melted, in the 
different zones, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 

This snow-line varies in different latitudes, and even in the same 
latitude under different conditions ; but, generally speakings a grad- 
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na] decrease in the elevation of the snow-line above the level of the 
sea, takes place as we approach the poles. 

By examining the diagram, it will be perceived that the limit of 
the snow-line, within the tropics, is from 15,000 to about 20,000 feet 
above sea-level ; «nd that this line, at aboat latitude 80^, descends 
to the level of the sea. 

It will also be perceived that the snow-line is higher at the dis- 
tance of 10 to 20 degrees from the equator than at the equator itself. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that^ at the equator, the sun 
is never more than 12 hours above the horizon ; whereas, near the 
tropics, the longest days are 13i hours in length ; as the sun at ^at 
period is vertical, or neai*ly so, the summer heat, on which the line of 
perpetual snow depends, is greater than directly under the equator. 

GLACIERS. 

Gladers. — Glaciers are immense masses or fields of ice formed on 
the sides of snow-capped mountains. They are found chiefly in the 
temperate and frigid zones ; and of the greatest extent among the 
Alps, and the Norwegian mountains, and on the coasts of Greenland 
and the Polar regions. . 

'* They sometimes descend so far below the snow-line that their termina- 
tion is snrronnded by fuU-grown trees, cultivated fields, and orchards. The 
extent of a large glacier depends partly on the size and formation of the val- 
ley and pardy on the extent of the snow-mountain of which it is a branch. 
The peasants in Switzerland say a lean snow-mountain cannot produce a fat 
glacier.** 

The Alps, between Mont Blanc and the Tyrol, contain about 400 
glaciers, some of which are 15 to 20 miles long. 

ATalmclies. — Avalanches are masses of snow or ice which, breaking 
off from the snows and glaciers of lofty mountains, glide down into 
the valleys at their base. They sometimes occasion much damage in 
the oestruction of life and property. 

Hail* — Sometimes iJfci-drops are formed in the upper portions of 
the atmosphere, and in' their descent fall through a stratum of air at 
the freezing point, when they assume the form of hail; if they freeze 
only partially, they form sUet, 

A sudden and partial congelation of currents of the atmosphere 
may happen even in summer, and thus hail-showers occur frequently 
at this season. 
16* 
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CHAPTER UY 

MSTEOROIiOGICAL. PHENOMENA— COMTUN UKi>. 

C&Btti* — ^The term climate is used to express the combination di 
temperature and moisture which prevails in any particular region. 

The sun is the great agent in diffusing heat oyer the surface of the 
globe. Whenever the sun is above the horizon of any place, that 
place is receiving heat ; when below, parting with it, by the process of 
radiation. 

The di virion of the earth into five zones, the torrid, the two tem- 
perate, and the two frigid, conveys but a general idea of the tempera- 
ture of these respective portions of the earth^s surface, because the 
power of the sun's rays is greatly modified by other circumstances ; 
hence, we find great varieties of temperature in the same latitude. 

The most prominent causes that affect or determine the dimate 
of a place, are as foUows : 

Ist. The latitude of the plaoe. — ^Thishasconaderable influence 
in determining its climate; for it may be regarded as a general law 
that the greatest degree of heat prevails near the equator, and di- 
minishes as the latitude (or distance from the equator) increases. 

2d. The height of the place above the level of the sea. — ^This 
materially affects its cfimate. We may travel several miles from the 
equator toward the poles, along the level surface of the earth, before 
we become sensible of a diminished temperature ; but immediately 
we begin to ascend above the level, a rapid change of temperature 
takes place. 

An elevation of only about 180 feet causes the same variation 
of temperature as the removal of one degree (69^ miles) from the 
equator toward the poles. At the height of about 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, at the equator, we attain the region of perpetual 
snow, which corresponds to about the 70th parallel of latitude. 

8d. The position anb dibeotion of the MOUKTAiN-oHAiNS.~#liese 
produce considerable efifects on the climate ^, any region, more es- 
pecially if they extend fi*om east to west, anojwius, according to their 
relative position with regard to the lowland districts, either screen 
them from the north or leave them unsheltered in that direction. 

Kussdan Poland, situated to the north of the Carpathian Mountains 
and having no elevated land to protect it from the piercing blasts 
which sweep across the plains of Northern Europe, suffers in winter 
from a oUmate which is nearly as severe as that of Sweden. Hun- 
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gary, on the contrary, sheltered by the same range from the cold 
blasts of the north, eiyoys a milder climate than any part of Germany. 

The inhospitable climate of Siberia arises fVom its being unprotected 
on the north from the cold winds of the Arctic, or Froaen Ocean, 
while on the south a vast chain of momitains intercepts the warm 
Bontherly winds whose access would tend to mitigate the rigor of the 
atmosphere. 

The central and southern parts of European Russia are colder thaji 
their latitude would lead us to expect, owing to the absence of any 
chain of mountains to protect them from the influence of cold north- 
erly winds. 

4:th, The proximity of a country to, or its remoteness from, 
THE SEA. — This is an important element in determiniug its climate. 
The waters of the ocean, being of a more uniform temperature than 
the land, have a tendency to preserve a similar uniformity wherever 
their influence extends, moderating alike both heat and cold. 

A cold wind in passing over the sea becomes warmed, while a hot 
wind, on the contrary, becomes cooled. Hence, we find that the cli- 
mate of islands and of countries bordering on the sea, differs from that 
of countries situated in the interior or remote from the sea ; the former 
being characterized by milder winters and more temperate summers. 

5th, The slope of the ooitntry, or the aspect it presents to 
THE sun's course. — ^This has considerable influence upon its climate. 
The angle at which the sun's rays strike the ground, and, consequently, 
the power of those rays in heating it, vary with the exposure of the 
soil relatively to that luminary. 

When the sun is elevated on the meridian 45^ above the horizon, 
his rays fall perpendicula/rly on the side of a hill facing the south at an 
equal angle, while the plain below receives them at an angle of 45°. 

6th. The GEOLOGICAL character of the soil. — The character of 
the soil of a country produces marked effects on its climate, which 
is owi^ principally to the greater or less power any soil possesses of 
radiating heat. ^^ ' 

Sandy soils becomfmpidly and intensely heated, and when the 
sun's rays are withdra^ they readily radiate their heat and thus 
impart to the atmosphere an increase of temperature. 

Clayey soils, on the other hand, become slowly heated, and as 
slowly part with heat. Marshy ground chills the air, and extensive 
forest tracts have a similar effect. 

7th. The degree of cultivation wmoH the oountby hab bb- 
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CKivED. — This affects the climate to some extent ; for if marshes aro 
drained, or forests cleared, the temperature will be raised. Such has 
been the case in some parts of onr country, where the clearing of the 
f irests and the progress of cultivation have improved the climate and 
rendered the winters milder. 

** The destmction of forests may, however, be carried to a pemicions extent, 
either by depriving a country of shelter from particular winds or by lessening 
too much th) quantity of moisture ; it being well known that there is a great 
evaporation from the leaves of vegetables." 

8th. The prevalent winds of the cotjntey. — ^The winds of a 
country produce considerable effect on its climate. The character 
of a wind, as we have before shown, depends upon the region whence 
it comes and the nature of the surface over which it passes. 

9tli. The annual quantity of rain that falls.— The quantity 
of rain that falls in a country affects the climate by imparting to it a 
greater or less degree of humidity. In general, more rain falls on 
islands and on sea-coasts than in inland districts, aivong mountains 
than in level regions, and within the tropics than in either of the 
other zones. 

Kinds of CUmate. — The climate of a country is said to be esccessive or 
continental when the contrast between the summer and the winter 
temperature is very great ; and insular^ when the difference of tem- 
perature between these seasons is comparatively small 

For ex&mple, the mean summer temperature of England is about 
63°, and the mean winter about 87°, making a difference of only 
26° ; whilst, at Pekin, the mean summer temperature i/ 79°, and the 
mean winter 23°, making a difference of 56°. The former has an 
insular^ and the latter an excessive^ climate. 

ISOTHERMAL LINES. 

Isothermal Lines (lines of equal heat) are lines drawn upon & map, 
connecting places on the surface of the globe that have the samAnean 
annual temperature. All places situated on^^ same isothermal .ine, 
therefore, have the same mean annual temp^ltoture ; but this does not 
necessarily imply that their climates correspond. In some the win- 
ters may be mild and the summers only moderately warm, whilst in 
others the extremes of heat and cold may be experienced. 

The Warmth Equator, or line of greatest mean annual heat, ex- 
tends for the most part north of the equator; which is owing to the 
position of the great land masses of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

TIIE GEOOBAPHICAL DISTRIBDTIOH OF MINERAUB. 

It belongs to the science of Mineralogy to treat of the properties 
of the various mineral substances of the earth : Physical Geography 
merely takes cognizance of the geographical localities of those miner- 
als which enter largely into the composition of rocks, describing snch 
of their properties as tend to unfold the structure of the earth^s 
crust. 

Minerals*— These are natural productions of the earth formed by 
the action of chemical affinities, and organized, when becoming solid, 
by the powers of crystallization. 

How Deposited.— They are deposited in veins, or fissures of rocks, 
in masses, in beds, and sometimes in gravel and sand. 

How Diffiised.— They are very widely diffused over the earth ; there 
being but few countries of any extent that do not contain some of 
them. 

METALS. 

Hetals. — They are sometimes found pure, but are generally mixed 
with other minerals, in a rocky substance which is called ore. The 
most important metals are gold, platina, silver, iron, copper, zinc, lead, 
tin, mercury, or quicksilver, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. 

Gold."— This is the most precious of the metals. It is osoally found in 
grains, or gold-dust in a pore state. Lnmps, or '* nnggets," are rarely found, 
and they seldom exceed a few pounds in weight. Its geographical localities 
are as follows, viz : — 

In British America. — Small quantities of gold have been found in Canada. 

In the United States. — There are two gold regions in the United States, 
viz : — the Appalachian and the Califomian. The Appalachian gold region ex- 
tends from the Rappahannock River, in Yirginia, to the Coosa, in Alabama. 
The Califomian gold region is in the great valley of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin, which extends from north to south about 500 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 60. The mines of this region are among the richest 
in the world. They produce annually about 50,000,000 of dollars. 

In Mexico. — Gold is found in great abundance in various parts of MexicOi 
and in some districts of Central America. 

In South America. — Gold is obtained along the base of the Andes, almost 
tbroughout their whole 3xtent. Brazil is also rich in this metaL 

In Europe. — Gold is found in most parts of Europe, but nowhere in laiga 
quantities. The chief gold mines of this grand division are at EremnitZi in 
Austria, which produce more than all the other mines of Europe. 
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In Asia. — ^Gold is abundant in some j^arte of Asia, especiall^r in Westeni 
Siberia. The deposits at the foot of the Ural Mountains are veiy rich. Japan 
is believed to contain considerable quantities of this metal 

In Africa. — This country fVimishes. large quantities of gold, which are 
washed down firom .the mountain crevices by the rivers. It is especially 
abundant in Western Africa, among the Kong Mountains and along the Niger 
River, also in various parts of the eastern coast. 

In Oceania. — The gold region of Australia is, next to that of California, 
the most productive in the world. It occupies the south-eastern part of the 
Continent. Its annual yield is estimated at nearly 40,000,000 of dollars. 

The islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, particularly Borneo, Celebes, and 
Sumatra produce considerable quantities of gold. 

PUtina* — This is a grayish metal, more rare, and, on some accounts, 
more valuable, than gold, and is sometimes found in connection with it. It is 
obtained in some of the gold washings of South America, and has been -dis- 
covered in the Ural Mountains in considera: le quantities. Too little, however, 
has as yet been obtained to render it an important article of commerce. 

Sllfer* — This, metal is frequently found pure and in large masses; it is 
also found mixed with gold, copper, arsenic, and sulphur. Its geographical 
localities are as follows, viz. : — 

In the United States. — There are no silver mines worked in this country. 
All that is produced comes from the gold of California. It has also been dis- 
covered in small quantities in le%d ore. 

In Mexico. — ^This country contains the richest silver mines in the world. 
Their annual yield is estimated at 28,000,000 of dollars. 

Jn South America. — ^The countries of South America noted for their silver 
mines, are Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. 

The quantity of silver found in other parts of the world is coihparatively 
insignificant The principal mines in Europe are those of Schemnitz and 
Kremnitz in Hungary and those of Spain. 

front — ^This is the most useful, and the most extensively diffused of all the 
metals. It is estimated that it forms two per cent of the earth's crust 

The countries where it is found in the greatest abundance are the United 
States and Europe. In the former, the States most noted for its manufacture 
are Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, I^nnsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. Iron Mountain in 
the State last named U composed entirely of specular iron ore. It is 1,500 
feet in height 

Whitney estimates the entire produce of the iron mines in the United States, 
in 1854, at 1,000,000 tons ; in Great Britdn, at 3,000,000 ,' and in Contmental 
Europe, at 1,817,000 tons. 

Copper. — This metal ranks next to iron in utility, and, though less aband> 
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ant, is foand in many parts of the earth. It is sometimes obtained in pnra 
metallic masses of several tons in weight. 

The richest and purest copper mines in the United States, and probably in 
the world, are found in Northern Michigan on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The native metal has here been chiselled out in masses weighing several tons 
of almost unadulterated copper. 

The most noted copper region of South America is in Chili ; the most noted 
of Europe is in England. These two countries supply about one-half the 
amount of copper consumed in the world. Japan, and some of the islands of 
Australasia, and Malaysia, also furnish copper to some extent. 

Zinc* — This metal, which is combined with copper to form brass, is found 
in many countries in considerable abundance. The countries most noted for 
extensive zinc mines are Prussia and Belgiimi. 

Lead* — Lead is found in greater or less quantities in all countries. Those 
particularly distinguished for the amount of lead annually produced are the 
United States, Great Britain, and Spain. 

Tin* — This metal is found in but few countries. The most noted places 
where it can be obtained are at .Cornwall, in England ; and the Island of Banca 
in the East Indies, or the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Mercury* — ^The principal quiclcsilver mines of the world are those of Cali- 
fornia, (about 13 miles from San Josd), of Peru, in South America, of Idria, in 
Southern Austria, and of Almaden, near Cordova, in Spain. 

Cobalt* — ^This metal is used chiefly for imparting a blue color to glass and 
porcelain. It is obtained almost entirely from Germany. 

Arsenic* — ^This metal is procured chiefly from Germany and the countries 
on the Mediterranean Sea, Some of its ores form brilliant colors for Hhe 
painter. 

Antimony and Bismnth* — ^These are brittle substances which are com- 
bined with lead to form a metal used for printing types. They are not com- 
mon, and are found chiefly in Germany. 

INFLAMMABLE MINERALS. 

The chief inflammable minerals are, coal, sulphur, bitumen, and amber. 

Coal* — This highly important combustible mineral is divided by mineral- 
ogists into three distinct species, viz : — anthracite, bituminous, and lignite. It 
is more or less abundant in most secondary countries : but is less conomon in 
primitive regions. 

Coal is particularly abundant in some parts of British America and the 
United States, in South America, in Great Britun, in portions of the Euro- 
pean Continent, and also in China. It is believed that the largest coal-fields 
in the world are those of the United States. 

Jkt. — ^That particular kind of' coal which is known by the name of jet, is 
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iniicli used for xnourning ornaments, as necklaces, rings, bracelets, etc. In tli« 
single department of Ande, in Sonthem France, there are about 1,200 per* 
sons employed in the manufacture of different articles from jet. The quantity 
c£ this mineral so applied amounts annually to a thousand hundred weight 

Sulphur* — ^This simple mineral substance is sometimes called brimstone, 
that is, bum-stone, from its great combustibility. It is found chiefly in volcanio 
countries. Sicily and Iceland abound with this mineraL 

Bitamen- — This mineral is sometimes found in a solid, and sometimes in a 
fluid, state. In its solid state it is called asphaltum. In the vicinity of the 
Caspian Sea there are several bituminous springs. Near Rangoon, in Birmah, 
the bituminous, or petroleum, springs are supposed to furnish 100,000 hogs- 
heads annually. 

Amberi — This is a resinous substance often made into omamentB. It is 
obtained chiefly in Prussia, on the shores of the Baltic. 

CHAPTER IVL 

TBB OBOGRAPHICAL D18THIBUTIOII OF FLAnTB, AIOUALS, AND KAN, 

Mnltitndes of plants of different species are fonnd in all parts of 
the earth. They are not scattered indiscriminately over its sarfEtGe, 
bat are placed in regions specially adapted to their respective wants. 

It is not the legitimate province of Physical Geography to investigate the 
nature and structure of plants, but to notice merely their general arrange^ 
ment and the circumstances which regulate tiieir geographical distribution. 

PlantSt^Nnmber of Species.*— The nnmber of known species of plants^ 
according to Mr. Hinds, is 89,000; and, computing for countries 
scarcely examined or as yet wholly unexplored, he supposes the total 
aggregate of species to amount to about 133,000. 

Of these numerous species, the most important are those that af- 
ford food and clothing. The chief food plants are grain, fruits, grasses, 
and tuberous roots ; and the most noted plants that produce materials 
for clothing, are cotton, flax, and hemp. 

Distribution. — Though plants have their native regions, from which 
they have been more or less spread by natural means or by the agency 
of man, their geographical distribution over the earth's surface may 
be considered as dependent mainly on temperature, modified by the 
moisture or dryness of the atmosphere. The great influence which 

■* A species comprises all the Individoals that come from a single stock or pair ; and a 
0r«mMinolttdeB several species having certain properties In common. 
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temperatare exercises on vegetation is shown in the different eharao- 
ters of the floras * of hot, temperate, and cold climates. 

Flora of the Torrid Zone. — ^Here vegetation exhibits it& greatest 
variety, and presents productions more splendid in their colors, and 
stately in their form, more fragrant in their odor and pnngent in 
their taste, than those of any other region of the globe. 

This zone is noted for palms, bananas, sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa- 
nuts, spices, rice, maize, arrow-root, cassava-root, etc., together with 
a gieat variety of luscious fruits. Its timber trees are both numerous 
and important ; the hardest and heaviest woods are generally pro- 
duced here, and also most of the dye-woods. 

The same species which are the slender and humble plants of colder 
regions, become lofty trees within the limits of the torrid zone. The 
number of species inhabiting this zone bears a very large proportion 
to that of the inhabitants of the temperate climates, and these again 
are much more abundant tljan those of the Arctic regions. 

flora of the Temperate Zones* — Vegetation in these zones is luxu- 
riant during summer, but it ceases for the most part in winter, when 
the trees and shrubs generally shed their leaves. Here wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, maize, grasses, flax, hemp, the vine, apple, and similar 
fruit trees, flourish ; together with several kinds of berries and a great 
variety of garden vegetables. Here are found trees in great numbers, 
among which may be mentioned the oak, the hickory, the pine, the 
elm, the beech, the flr, the cedar, and the maple. 

The warmer regions of the temperate zones (which border on the 
torrid zone) produce a great variety of what are called tropical fruits 
and plants : such as, oranges, lemons, flgs, olives, sugar-cane, coffee, 
rice, etc. 

Flora of the Frigid Zones.— In this zone all trees, except birches, 
beeches, alders, and a few others, almost entirely disappear. Heaths, 
moss-plants, and lichens, are abundant on the rocks, and grass grows 
during the summer. 

Vegetation in the frigid zones is exceedingly scanty, and it ceases 
for the greater part of the year, except during a few weeks in sum- 
mer. Such is the power of the sun at this season and the consequent 
rapidity of vegetation, that plants spring up, blossom, produce their 
seed, and die, in about six weeks. 

In that part of the Arctic region which borders on the north 

*The term Jlara (the name of the goddeaa of flowers) la used to deaota eoUecttTdly tlM 
' "iny particular country. 
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temperate zone, barley and oats flourish in the valleys. Vegetation 
oeases in the northern hemisphere in about latitude 75^, while in the 
southern hemisphere no traces of it are found beyond latitude 59^. 

Besides the localization according to climate, plants are also dis- 
tributed in distinct groups in certain regions of the earth. Tbus, the 
plants of Australia are mostly peculiar to that region ; the plants of 
South Africa differ from those of North America ; and the plants of 
New Zealand from those of Great Britain. 

Perpendicnlar DiBtrlbtttion of Plants. — Plants have a perpendicular 
distribution, in an order corresponding to their distribution in zones 
of latitude. Thus, we find on a high mountain range within the 
tropics, the lower part of it covered with palms, orange-trees, sugar- 
cane, ^tc. ; the middle with oaks, elms, firs, and similar trees ; the 
higher part with birches, mosses, and lichens, extending to the line 
of congelation, beyond which vegetation entirely ceases. 

THE GEOGEAPHICAL DISTEIBUTION OF ANIMAIfl. 

The geographical distribution of animals, like that of plants, 
depends partly on temperature and climate and partly on looal 
causes. 

** Noxious as are some species of animals to ns, and insignificant as many 
of the inferior tribes may appear, they all act their appointed part in the 
eeonomy of nature ; fulfilling the offices assigned to them by the Creator.** 

There is^ as we have before remarked, an evident relation between 
ihe fauna* of any locality, and its climate; and, on this account the 
faunas of the earth may be arranged into three principal divisions, 
viz : — ^the torrid, or tropical, the temperate, and the frigid. 

These may be again divided into several zoological districts, de- 
pending on longitude or on the peculiar configuration of the conti- 
nents. It is not our purpose here to notice these, but merely to glance 
at the most prominent characteristics of the first three divisions men- 
tioned. 

The FasBa of the Torrid Zwio.->This zone is as foil of animal as of 
vegetable lifd ; the influence of heat, light, and abundance of vegeta- 
tion tending to its increase. The minuter beings, — as molecules, in- 
sects, reptiles, birds, etc., here swarm in great numbers; together 
with animals of gigantic size, such as the elephant, camel, rhinoceros, 

* A groap of animals that inhabits any particnlar region, embracing all the spede^ 
both the aqnatio and the terrestrial, is called Itsjiiuna, 
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giraffe, or camelopard, buffalo, tapir, and hippopotamus. Here too, i£ 
the region of numerous animals of prey, among which may be men- 
tioned the lion, tiger, puma, and hyena, the vulture and condor, the 
rattlesnake and boa constrictor. 

The variety of the tropical fauna is much enriched by the circum- 
stance that each continent furnishes new and peculiar forms. Thus, 
the sloth, the toucan, the condor, and the humming-bird, are peculiar 
to America ; the giraffe and hippopotamus to Africa ; the dingo, the 
kangaroo, and the ornithorhynchus, to Australia. 

Among the remarkable species of the African tropical regions, not 
mentioned above, are the crocodile of the Nile, the baboon, the orang- 
outang, and a great variety of antelopes. 

The Fasiia of the Tempertte Zones. — ^The temperate zones are &vor- 
able to all herbivorous animals, — as the horse, ass, ox, buffalo, deer, 
sheep ; to numerous birds ; and to various tribes of the lower order 
of animals. Among the chief beasts of prey may be mentioned the 
wolf, fox, lynx, bear, and otter. 

On each of the two grand divisions of Europe and America, there 
are a certain number of spedes which extend from one extreme of the 
temperate zone to the other. Such, for example, are the deer, the 
bison, the cougar, the flying squirrel, the rattlesnake, together with 
numerous birds of prey and several kinds of tortoises, in America; 
and in Europe, the brown bear, the wolf^ the swallow, and many kinds 
of birds of prey. 

Those parts of the temperate zones which are covered with forests, swarm 
with insects, worms, etc., which become the food of other animals ; still the 
climate, over the whole extent of these zones, is not sufficient to allow the treei 
to retain thdr foliage thronghont the year. In the northern part of the north 
temperate zone, the leaves, except those of the pine, the spruce, and other 
evergreens fall, on the approach of wioter, and vegetation is arrested for a 
certain period. ^ 

Insects then retire, and the animals which live upon them, no longer find« 
ing nonrishment, are obliged to migrate temporarily to wanner regions, on 
the borders of the tropics, where, on the ever verdant vegetation, they find the 
means of subsistence. Some animals, at this season, live in a state of torpor, 
from which they awake in spring ; others retire into dens, and live on the pro- 
visions they have stored up during the warm season ; and there are still others 
that do not change either their abode or habits. 

The Fauna of the Arctic Zones.— The species of animals in this zone 
are few in number ; but, on the other hand, the number of individnais 
--^ in each, is immense. 
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We need refer only to the clonds of birds which hover upon 
the islands and shores of the Arctic region ; the shoals of fish, the 
salmon among others, which throng the coasts of Hudson Bay, Green- 
land, and Iceland. 

Among the most conspicuous animals may be mentioned the white 
bear, the moose, the reindeer, the musk-ox, the white fox, the polar 
hare, and the lemming. Seals, whales, walruses, and innumerable 
medusa * inhabit the ocean, whose waters are, even here, more genial 
than the freezing lur. Among the birds, we may enumerate some 
sea-eagles and a few waders, with a large number of other aquatic 
species, such as gulls, cormorants, divers, petrels, etc. 

Tertlcal Distribution of Animals* — Animals observe alao & perpendicu- 
lar arrangement, according to height above sea-level; occupying 
different zones of mountains in a similar way as plants. Thus we find 
on a lofty mountain range, the higher portions of it occupied by a 
different kind of animals from those inhabiting the lower portions. 

The most important wild animals that produce articles useful to 
mankind are the following : — 



MAMHIFEB8. 
Namet. Prodaeto. 

The Greenland Whale, Oil and whalebone. 
The W*lrua, Oil 

The Beai, " 

The 8i)erm Whale, Oil and spermacetL 
The African Elephant Ivory and food. 
The Beaver, ^ 

The Sable, 
The Ermine, 

Theeqairrel, J- Pur. 

The Arctic Fos, 
The Coypi, 
The Chinchilla, 
The Peccary, 
The Kangaroo, 
The Reindeer, 
The Elk, or Moose, 
The Antelope, 
The CharooiS) 
The Bison, 
The BniEfUQ, 

%TB.VS, 

The Ostrich, 
The Eider Dnek, 
The Swan, Goose, 



Food and leather. 



> Feathers. 



Dack, Ptarmigan, 
Snipe, Partridge, 
Quail, eto. 



■Food. 



Namef. 
The Turtle, 
The Iguana, 
The Frog, 
The Alligator, 



BXPTILIS. 

Ihodoeti. 

vFood. 

Leather. 



nsH. 



The Sturgeon, 
The Cod, 

The Salmon, the Her- ' 
ring, the Shad, the 
Mackerel, the Tur- 
bot, etc, 



Food and isinglass. 
Food and ood^ver 
oil 



-Food. 



INBK0T8. 



The Silk-worm, 
The Cochineal (nsect, 
The Lac insect. 
The Gall insec^ 
The Bee, 



Silk. 

Cochineal. 
Xiac. 
Galls. 
Honey and 



MOLLVBKS, XTO. 

The Pearl Oyster, Pearl. 
The Common Oyster, Food. 
The Red Coral Builder, Ked Coral 
The Trepang, Food. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MAN. 

Man is dispersed over every region of the globe. His physncal 
capacities enable him to adapt himself to almost every variety of sofl 
and dimate. 

* Medusa, a genus of gelatinous, radiate animals, somettines called smmuUIm. 
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Races of Hen. — ^Naturalists bave classified the human species into 
Tarions races, each possessing certain distinguishing characteristics. 

Dr. Pritchard, in his work entitled " The Natural History of Man," 
arranges the inhabitants of the earth into three great classes, accord- 
ing to the color of the hair, viz : — 

The Melanic, or black class, which comprises all individuals that 
have black hair ; the Xanthotis^ or fair class, which embraces those 
that have brown, auburn, yellow, flaxen, or red hair ; and the AUnno^ 
or white class, which includes those with white hair and red eyes. 

Blumenbach, a distinguished naturalist, has arranged mankind into 
five'^c^iisses, according to th^ form of the skuU, viz : — ^the Osueanan, 
the Mongolian, the Ameriean, the JSthiopic^ or African, and the 
Malay, 

BxM ABK. — Tbe physical characteristics and geographical distrihntion of these raeea hare 
been treated ot in the former part of this work, and, therefore, they need not be repeated 
hem. 

Langitgcs of Hankind. — Another mode of classifying the races of 
mankind is by the affinity of languages. A comparison of various 
languages, shows that many of them have asort of family resemblance, 
or. relationship, a large portion of &heir elements, or roots, being com- 
mon to a whole group. 

Nations, whose idioms have this afiSnity, are regarded as ollied in oiigiii; 
aud groups of tongues thus related are termed JhmUies of languages. 

One strongly marked family of languages consists of the dialects coUeet- 
ively called the SemiUc* To this family belong the Hebrew, the Arameim, 
(which includes the Babylonian and the Syriac,) and the Arabic^ to whioh the 
Ethiopic is very closely allied. 

Another family of languages is the Indo-European, which indndes various 
tongues of Europe and Asia. It consists of dx princ^al branches, viz i- — Hat 
Santait, and all its dialects in India ; the ancient Zend^ or Medo-Perdc language^ 
and all the dialects now spoken in Persia and Armenia ; the Greek and Latm 
languages, and all the tongues which have sprung from ihcfii ; the Skamw^ 
the origin of the Russian, Polish, and Bohemian languages; the TeuUmie, with 
the Grothic, embracing the different German dialects, the Anglo«Saxon, Danish, 
Swedish, etc ; and the Celtic, which includes the Welsh, Cornish, Gaelic, Erse, 
etc 

These two great ficunilies, the Semitic and the Indo-European^ are spread 
over those portions of the globe, Inhabited by the Caucasian race. Through 

* The Semitic fiimily of languages b so named from the supposed descent of the natlocs 
who speak them from Shcm, tbt) son of Ifoah. 
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European colonists, the European branches have been extended to America and 
several other parts of the world. 

" Another accordance existing between langaages is that of (mcdogy. Many 
idioms which are entirely distinct from each other, and have few, or perhaps 
no words in common, are yet found to bear a striking resemblance in their 
grammatical structnrew" 

'* Languages bearing this resemblance are not considered as belonging 
to the same family, but to the same school^ or dass of languages." Idioms of 
this description are spoken by the Chinese, Thibetians, Siamese, and nearly 
all the Indo-Chinese nations. Their languages, however, though possessing 
this agreement of structure, are totally distinct from each other. 
' Another class of languages comprises those called polysyrUheiic, or polysyl- 
labic. To this class belong all the idioms of the Aborigines of America. 



-•♦♦- 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

QUESTIOHS ON PHTSICAL OEOOBAFHT. 

LESSON! 

1. What is Physical Geography ? What is generally supposed respecting 
the interior of the earth ? What is the earth's surface ? How is it supposed 
that this crust, or surface, was produced ? What do we know of its structure ? 
How are the materials of the earth's crust arranged ? In what sense do geolo- 
gists use the term rockf 

2. Into how many classes are these rocks divided ? Mention them. De- 
scribe the igneous rocks. How have the aqueous rocks been formed ? Which 
class of rocks is stratified ? What do you understand by stratified rocks ? 
What rodEs are crystalline in their structure ? What contain the remains of 
animals and vegetables ? 

3. Into how many groups may the aqueous rooks be divided? What do 
we obtain from igneous rocks ? What from the aqueous ? Of what is com- 
mon soil composed ? What is the density of the earth ? By what are its 
great cavities occupied ? Which occupies the greater portion of tiie surface 
of the globe, land or water ? 

4. What countxy is nearly in the centre of the greatest mass of land ? 
What island in the centre of the greatest mass of water ? How may the land 
be arranged ? Mention them. To how many detached portions of land may 
the term continent with propriety be applied ? What is the largest called ? 
The next in size ? The smallest ? 

5. To what is this term sometimes applied ? What is the general form of 
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the ooutinento? Describe their flouthem coasts. Their northern. How 
do the proximate sides of the Eastern and Western Continents appear ? What 
indentation in the coast of Africa, opposite the great eastern projection of Sonth 
America ? What indentation in the American coast, opposite the greit west- 
ern projection of Africa ? 

6. Describe the general features of the land on the globe. How are moon* 
tains generally arranged? What is meant by the term chain? What 
constitute a mountain system ? In what order do mountains rarely occur ? 
Mention a few examples of isolated mountains. On what does the form of 
mountains chiefly depend? 

7. What has been observed respecting the slope of mountains ? What i% 
the less steep side of a mountain called ? Wliat, the steeper ? On which side 
do the Rocky Mountains have their longer slope ? The Andes ? The Scandina- 
vian? The Himalaya? The Atlas? The Pyrenees? The Alps? What 
do you gather from these facts ? 

8. Mention the highest mountain range in the world. Narae the loftiest 
peak of each of the grand divisions of the earth. How do the elevations of 
the earth's surface appear when compared with the whole mass of the globe ? 
To what part of the earth's radius is the loftiest peak equal ? 

9. With what does the general direction of mountain ranges accord? 
Mention some examples. Of what use are mountains ? What are volcanoes? 
How many kinds of volcanoes are there ? What are the causes of volcamo 
eruptions? 

10. Where are traces of extinct volcanoes found ? What is the sni^Kwed 
number of volcanoes ? How many of these are situated on islands ? Where 
are the active volcanic sites in the Old World ? Where in the New World ? 
How many in America on the continent ? How many in Europe ? Asia ? 
Africa ? 

11. Of what use are volcanoes ? What are earthquakes ? Where are they 
most common ? What is the cause of earthquakes ? How do they differ in 
character ? How many kinds of movements are there ? What shocks are 
the most destructive ? 

LESSON a 

SEYIBW QUESnOKS. — CONTIKUED. 

1. What are table-lands ? Describe the chief table-lauds of North Amer- 
ica. Of Europe. Of Asia. Of Africa. Of Australia. What are lowland 
plains ? Mention some examples of remarkable depressions of the earth's 
surface. 

2. When we speak of plains, do we always intend to convey the idea of a 
perfectly horizontal surface ? When not perfect^ horizontal, or level, what an 
they called ? Mention the most important plains of North America. Mention 
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Uiose of South Ameiica. How far does tibe great European plain extend f 
Mention the other important plains of Continental Europe ? 

8. Describe the plaios of Asia. What plains do we know of in Africa? 
What aiQ deserts ? What are fertile spots that occnr in deserts called ? Is 
tiiere any desert in North America ? What is its length and breadth ? What 
deaerts in South America ? What hi Ada ? In Africa ? 

4. What are valleys? How are they diyided? What are lon^tndinal 
▼alleys? What are transvepie? What are mountain passes caUed in the 
Alps ? In the Pyrenees ? What in the United States? In what range are 
the highest mountain passes? 

5. Where is the loftiest carriage road known ? What is the height of the 
pama firom Valparaiso to Mendoea ? Frem Lima to Pasco ? How are islands 
distributed over the surface of the globe ? What are they supposed to be ? 

6. How many classes of islands are there ? What are continental islands f 
What, pelagic ? What islands are constructed chiefly by insects ? What are 
they called ? Describe the fonnatioQ of a ccnral island. \^at are shoals ? 
Banks? Beefs? 

7* To what is water essential ? In what states does it exist ? In what 
form does it appear in tho aSriform state ? In the solid ? In the liquid ? 
What are the properties of pure water ? Is' water generally pure ? How much 
heavier is water than air? How many ounces does it weigh per cubic foot? 
How does heat a£fect water ? How cold ? 

8. At what temperature (Fahrenheit) does water boil ? What must be the 
circumstances when water boils at this temperature ? What effect is produced 
on the boiling point, when the atmospheric pressure is lessened ? What effect 
for every 555 feet of ascent ? For what must we make a little allowance ? 
^ 9. How may the waters of the .globe be divided as respects podtion? 
How, as respects properties ? What is the character of most of the conti- 
nental waters ? How are springs formed ? What are perennial springs ? 
What, intermitting ? 

10. Into how many classes are springs £vided r Describe thermal, or hot 
aprings. What are ebullient springs? What, inflammable? What are 
mineralized springs? How may they be divided as respects propertaca? 
Describe those of each class. 

11. What are lakes ? How may lakes be divided with respect to their 
physical characteristics ? What are the characteristics of those of the first 
elass? Of the second? Of the third? Of the fourth? What are rivers? 
Vi'hat rivers are styled oceanic ? What, continental ? 

12. How are the oceanic rivers divided ? To what oceans do these re- 
epjctively bel6ng ? Describe the sources of rivers. What is the tendency of 
water when left free ? In consequence of this, what does the course of a river 
generally indicate? What does the degree of the declination determined 

17 
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LESSON m. 

BEYIEW QUESnONS. CONTINUE©. 

1. What 18 a rapid in a river? What^ a cataract? What, a casca^? 
What are river barins ? What is meant by a water-shed ? 'How do rivers 
nsnaDy terminate ? What are deltas ? How many kkids of deltas are there ? 
What are ladal rivers? 

2. Describe the phenomenon called the lore. ^ When do the highest tides 
occur ? How far do the tides in the Amazon extend ? Describe the effeet 
of the tides in this river. On what does the magnitude of rivers chiefly do-> 
pend ? Mention the largest river basin of North America. 

8. What is the extent of the greatest river basin of South America? 
What river discharges annually the greatest amount of water ? Mention the 
greatest river basin of Asia. What are canals ? What is a canal lock ? 

4. What is meant, in an extended sense, by the ocean ? Into how many 
basins is the oc^ divided ? What is each styled ? Mention the two princi- 
pal basins. Which has the greater extent of coast line? To what is it 
owing ? What are the chief characteristicB of the ocean ? What is the gene- 
ral color ? 

5. Mention some examples of different tints in particular parts. What 
give to sea-water a salt and bitter taste ? W hat part of the surface of the 
ocean is about 80^ Fahrenheit ? Where is it about 75^ ? What is the tem- 
perature in the Arctio and the Antarctio Ocean ? What is generally supposed 
with regard to the depth of the ocean ? 

6. Where have the deepest soundings been made ? How does the denrity 
of the ocean increase ? What is the pressure on a square inch at the depth 
of a mile and a quarter ? What is meant by the level of the sea ? 

7. How many distinct movements has the ocean ? What produces waves ? 
What is the average height of waves produced by storms? What is tho 
hei^^t of the loftiest waves ? What are tides ? By what are they ohiefly 
caused ? How do the waters rise ? Where are they most elevated ? 

8. What period elapses between successive returns of the moon to the me- 
ridian of a place ? How many times do the waters ebb and flow during this 
period? When do the highest tides occur? Why? When the lowest? 
Why? What other causes tend to vary the tides? Mention some places 
where the tides are very high. 

9. What are the causes of oceanic currents ? Describe the Antarctic drift 
currenk. Describe the equatorial current of the Pacific Describe the Athm- 
tic equatorial current. Describe the equatorial current of the Indian Ocean. 

10. How does the main branch of the Atiantic equatorial cuitent proceed? 
Describe the Gulf Stream. Describe the North polar current. How do seas 
communicate with the ocean? Which are called inhmd? Which may be 
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efyled open ? Axe there any bodies ol water called seas, tiiat do not oomjini- 
nicate witih the o<iean ? Mention some examples. What are these like ? 

LESSON IT. 

BBVZEW QUESTIONS.— COSnNUBp. 

# 

1. By what is the earth sorronnded ? Of what is atmospheric air princi- 
pally composed? What ibthe ordinary composition of the air by weight? 
By measure ? What is the color of the air ? What is the probable height of 
the atmosphere ? 

2. Is the weight of the atmosphere uniform ? Explain why a gradual 
diminution takes place as we ascend above sea-level. What is the perpen- 
dicular pressure of the whole atmosphere on a square inch ? By what is this 
balanced or weighed ? If the pressure of the air be diminished, what effect is 
produced upon the barometer ? 

3. For every how many feet of elevation is there a diminution of one 
inch of mercury ? Of what use is the barometer ? What other method have 
we of ascertaining heights that is dependent on the pressure of the atmosphere ? 
At what temperature does water boil at the Hospice of St. Bernard ? At what 
temperature does it boil at sea-level ? 

4. You havQ stated that the weight of the atmosphere diminishes with its 
height, how is it with regard te temperature ? For how many feet of ascent 
does the mercury in tiie thermometer fall one degree ? What is the use of the 
atmosphere ? What is wind ? Explain how it is put in motion. How is the 
direction of winds designated ? How, that of marine currents ? What b the 
use of winds ? How may they be divided ? 

5. What are trade winds? Explain the cause of trade winds. What are 
monsoons ? Where and when does the south-west monsoon prevail ? When 
does the north-east monsoon prevail ? What are the monsoons thought to 
be ? By what occasioned ? 

6. Describe land and sea breezes. What are variable winds ? Can these 
winds be accounted for ? Why ? Mention some peculiar variable winds. To 
what do these various hot winds owe their origin ? What are hurricanes ? 
What are these storms supposed to be ? Where do they occur ? What are 
they called in the Chinese Sea? What have they been styled in other 
places ? 

7. What are suspended in the atmosphere? By what means are thejr 
chiefly supplied ? At the temperature of 32^ how much water will a cubic 
foot of air hold in suspension ? How much at the temperature of 60^ ? How 
much at the temperature of 70° ? When is air said to be saturated ? If 
the temperature of the air be lowered, when it is saturated, what effect will 
be produced ? 
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8. What are donds ? What is dew ? By what is it caused ? What Is 
hoar-frost ? What are mists, or fogs ? What is rain ? How are rain drops 
foimed? How is this exemplified? Where does the greatest mean annual 
qnanti^ of rain fall ? 

9. Is the qnantity of rain dependent «o2e2y on latitude ? What effect do 
trees and elevated land have ? Which then is more sabject to rain, elevated 
and well-wooded, or flat and harxeD, districts 7 What e£^t do innds have ? 
Where are those oonntries aitoated that have two rainy and two dry seasons 
during the year ? 

10. How is it in intertropical regions beyond that degree ? During tbe 
rainy season does it rain conlinually ? Are there any exceptions to what has 
been stated? Where are these rainless districts? How are some rainless 
districts supplied with moisture? Where does it rain almost incessantly? 
What is this region called ? The zone, or belt, of constant precipitation. 

IBS80NT. 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS.— OONTiN UKD. 

1. What is snow ? Mention the limits of the fall of snow at sea-level, in 
the Northern hemisphere. Where axe the snoy^dBB regions at the level of 
the sea? What is meant by the snow-line? What is the general limit 
of the fall of snow within the tropics ? 

2. Where does this limit descend to sea-level ? Is the snow-line highest 
at the equator ? Where is it the highest ? To what is this owing ? What 
are glaciers ? Where are they chiefly foimd ? On what does the extent of a 
glacier chiefly depend ? How many are there in the Alps ? 

8. What are avalanches? What is hail? What, sleet? What is the 
term climate used to express ? What is the great agent that difiuses heat ovez 
the globe? When is a place receiving heat? When, parting with it? By 
what process ? 

4. Mention the prominent causes that affect climate. What effect does 
the latitude of a place have on its climate? What effect does elevation 
above sea-level produce ? Describe the effect of mountain chains. 

5. What effect does a country's nearness to, or remoteness from, the sea 
have on its climate ? Describe the effect of the slope qf a country. Does the 
soil affect Ihe climate ? To what is this owing ? How do sandy soils affect 
^e atmosphere ? How, clayey ? How, marshy grounds ? 

6. Describe the effects produced on the climate by cultivation of the soil. 
Do winds affect climate ? How does rain affect climate ? What is meant 
by an excessive climate ? What by an insolar ? Mention an example of 
each. What are isothermal lines ? 

7. What are minerals? How are they deposited? How diffused? In 
what state are metals generally found ? Which is the most precious of llie 
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metals ? In what state is it usually found f Mention its localities in Amer- 
jjca. In Europe. In Asia. In A&ica. In Oceania. 

8. What is platina ? Where is it fonnd ? In what state is silver fre- 
quently found ? Where in North America are its chief localities ? In South 
^America ?• Where ace the principal silver mines of Europe ? 

9. Which is the most us^fol and the most widely diffused of all the metals ? 
What per cent of the earth's crust is it estimated to form ? Mention tiie conn- 
tries where it is particularly abundant. 

10. What metal ranks next to iron in utility ? In what state is it some- 
times fonnd ? Where are the richest and purest copper-mines ? Mention t^e 
othor important copper regions of the wozii. 

11. What countries are most noted for extensive sine mines ? What for 
the amount of lead annually produced ? Where can tin he obtained in con- 
fiiderable quantities ? Mention the principal quicksilver mines of the world. 

12. For what is cobalt chiefly used? Where is it obtained ? From what 
country is arsenic mostiy procured? What metals are used for printing 
types ? In what country are antimony and bismuth chiefly found ? 

LESSON TL 

1. Mention the chief inflammable minerals. How many distinct species 
cf coal are there? Where is coal particularly abundant ? What is sulphur 
sometimes called ? Where is it chiefly found? What islands abound with 
this mineral ? 

2. What parts of the earth acre noted for bituminous springs ? Where is 
amber mostiy obtained ? How many species of plants is it estixnated that 
there are ? *How many are now known ? Of these, which are the most im- 
portant? 

3. Mention the chief food plants. Mention the most noted plants that 
produce material for clothing. To what is the geographical distribution of 
plants mainly owing ? -Describe the flora of the torrid zone. 

4. Describe the flora of the temperate zone& Of tiie frigid zonea De- 
scribe the perpendicular distribution of plants. On what does thegeographi* 
cal distribution of animals depend ? 

5. Describe the fauna of the torrid zone. Of the temperate zones. Of tiie 
Arctic or frigid zones. Describe the vertical distribution of animals. What 
wild animals are noted for producing oil ? What one is noted for producing 
food and ivory ? 

6. What animals are noted for yielding fur ? What for food and leather ? 
What wild birds are noted for pHodudng feathers ? Mention some that are 
valuable for food. Mention some reptiles used for food* What does the alii* 
^tor produce ? 

7. What products do we obtain from the sturgeon? From the cod? 
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What product from the salmoii and other nmllar Unds of fish ? 'What firom 
the sflk-worm ? From the cochineal insect ? FrtMn the hto inaect ? From 
the gall insect ? From the bee ' 

8. From the pearl oyster ? From the common oyster ? From the red 
coral builder? From the trepang? How have naturalists classified the 
htmian species ? Into how many classes does Dr. Pritchard arrange the in- 
habitants of the earth f On what is his dassifioation based ? 

9. Describe each of these classes. Into how many classes has Blnmen- 
bach arranged mankind ? On what is his classification ba^d ? Mention the 
nime of each of tiiese classes. 

10. What other mode is there of classifying the races of mankind ? "What 
nations are considered as allied in ori^n ? What are termed fanylies of lan- 
guages ? What languages belong to the Semitic family ? 

11. Into how many branches is the Indo-European family of languages 
divided ? Mention these. By what race are the Semitic and the Indo-Euro- 
pean fimiUy of languages used ? By what means have the European faranchfis 
been extended to America ? 

12. In what other respect do th^ languages of some nations resemble 
each other? How are such languages considered? By what nations are 
idioms of this description spoken? Mention another class of languages. 
What idioms belong to this class ? 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE STUDENT. 

RelatlTe Podtten of Goniitries, etc. — ^For the purpose of rendering yoar- 
self familiar with the relative position of all the countries, etc, of the earth, it 
would be well to make numerous imag^ary journeys on certun pHP^II^lff of 
latitude and lon^^tude. 

For example: Gommenoe on the 10th parallel of north latitude and start from the Me* 
rldian of Oreenwich; travel eastward from this point ronnd the globe, and memorize every 
eoontry, every large city, and every important body of water. In the OTder yoo find them. 

Make similar Journeys on every lOtb parallel of north and Bonth latitude. Then ecnn- 
Dience on the Meridian of Greenwich and start from the Equatw; travel northward from 
this point to the 80th degree of north latitude ; then, from the Equatw to the same degree 
of south latitude, and memorize the mgst important countries, cities, and bodies of water 
you find during these Journeys In the order yon come to them. 

Imaginary voyages may he made to and from noted seaports. In these voyages you 
should note particularly the bodies of water you cross and the diflRurent zones through which 
yon pass. 

ComparatlTe Size ef Coutrieg.— Having obtained a satisfactory idea of 
the relative position of countries, you should seek to know their comparative 
die. This knowledge you cannot obtain from maps, Owhig to the diversified 
forms of countries, it U not possible, even when tiiey are drawn on the A»s 
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teofe, to acquire a correct notion of either their actoal or their comparative 
size by means of maps. 

There is but une practical method of gaining a correct knowledge of the 
size of countries, and that is bj aoquainling yonrself with the number of square 
miles each country contains. 

You may perhaps &ink this an arduous and difficult task. Try it accord- 
ing to the directions here given, and you will be both surprised and pleased 
with the results. 

Lesson I. — Commit to memory the area in square miles of each Continent 
and of each Grand Division of the Earth. (See Vocabulary, Section I., in the 
accompanying Atlas.) Having done so, turn to the Map of the World, and as 
each Grand Division comes under your notice, state its area in square miles ; 
after this, compare these countries, that is, ascertain how many times larger 
or smaller one is than another. Do not leave this lesson until you have 
completely mastered it. Proceed in the same manner with the following 
lessons. 

Lesson 11. — ^The Chief Divisions of North America. 

Lesson IIL — ^The Political Divisions of British America. 

Lesson IV. — ^The States of the United States. 

Lesson V. — Review. Compare all these Countries. 

Lesson VL — The Chief Divisions of South America. 

Iicsson VII. — ^The Chief Divisions of Europe. 

Lesson VHI. — The Chief Divisions of Asia. 

Lesson IX. — The Chief Divisions of Africa. 

Lesson X. — Review. Compare all the Countries you have learned. 

Lesson XI. — ^The German States. 

Lesson XII. — The Italian States. 

Lesson XIII. — The larger Islands of the West Indies. 

Lesson XTV. — The larger Islands of Oceania. 

Lesson XV. — Review. Compare all the Countries and Islands you have 
learned. You may extend this course of study with great profit. Enough i« 
here given to serve as a guide. 

EXPLANATION. 

The tmBll letters on the flags In this work, are designed to indicate the color of thellr 
iWpM, etft Thus B. is bloe; Y., yellow; G., green; B., red; and W., whitei 
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BULES FOR DESCiOBING THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTR 
nrcLUDmo DEFnirnoNs of tekms and kxamtlbs. 

LAND DIYISIONS. i 

Oontinent is the name usually applied to the largest three natural 

diyisions of land. 

Rule. — First tell which hemisphere it is in, and then what bodies of wat^ 
sanonnd it. 

JBaoampie.— The Weeteni Contliient to in the Western Hemlapben^ and Is sttrroanded 
hy the Arctic, Atlantie, Sontheni, and Pacifle Oceans. 

An Island ia land surrounded by water, like a continent, only it is 

not so large. 

Rule. — First tell its dii^ction from the nearest coasi^ and then what bodies 
of water surround it. 

JTaMrmpIfl.— Newfonndland to e»t of continental Brittoh America, and to snnonnded bj 
tbe Stnit of Bellelsle, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of 8t Lawrence. 

A Peninsula is a x>ortion of land not quite surrounded by water, 
and is always joined to some larger portion of land. 

Rule. — Tell first its direction from the main land, and then what bodies of 
water neariy sorroond it 

JReam2>l0.— South America Is south-east of North America, and to nearly surrounded by 
tbe Caribbean Sea, tbe Atlantic Ocean, tbe Strait of Magellan, and the Pacific Ocean. 

An Isthmus is a narrow strip, or neck of land, which joins a pen- 
insula to the main land. 

Rule. — Mention first what hodlies of water it lies between, and then what 
countries it connects 

JBoBample.'-The Isthmus of Suez lies between the Mediterranean and the Sed Sea, and 
eonnectB Africa with Asia. 

A Cape is a point of land which projects into the water. 

Rule. — ^First tell what coast of what countxy it projects from, and. then 
into what body of water it projects. 

JSteam2><«.— Cape St Boqae projects from the eastern ooast of BrasU, Into tbe Atlantic 
Oe^an. 

A Promontory is a high or mountainous point of land which pro- 
jeote into the water. 
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\ A Moimtam is a very large mass of earth and rock which is con- 
siderably elevated above the surrounding country. 

Rule. — State in what part of what country it is situated. ^ 
Exampla.-~hLovLni Etna is In the north-eastern part of the Island of Sicily. 

Oontinnous elevations of land^ or, in other words, many moun- 
tains joined together, are called a Range, or Chain. 

Rule. — State in what country or countries it is ntnated, and then in what 
direction it extends. 

Mcample.'-The Rocky Mountain Range is in British America and the United Stately 
extending in a north-westerly and south-easterly direction. 

A Volcano is a mountain with an opening in the top, or side, from 
which issue at times fire and smoke. 

The opening in the top, or side, of a volcano, is called a Crater, 

A Hill is a portion of land higher than the surrounding country, 
but not so high as a mountain. 

A Shore or Coast is the strip of land which borders upon any body 
of water. 

WATER DIVISIONS. 

An Ocean is the largest natural diyision of water on the earth. 

RoLB. — TeU its direction from the coasts it washes. 

^Boample.— 'The Atlantic Ocean is east of America and west of Enrope and AfHca. 

To THx Pupii..— At there can be bat one Urgeat natiml diTiaien of water on the earth, it foQowi that 
there la, atrietly apeaking, bat one ooeao. 

For eoBTenieoee of deaeription, howerer, the Oeeaa la divided fatto five parte, each being atyled an oeeaa, 
•nd deaignated by a particulmr name. Henee we lifve five ooeaoa, vis. : tho Aretie or Northern, the A» 
taretie or Soathem, the AtlaDtie, the Paeifle, and the Indian. 

A Sea is a branch of the ocean, or another sea, partly inclosed by 
land. 

Rule. — ^Tell its diredidn from the coast or coasts it washes, and then of 
what body of water it is a branch. 

Xxample.— The Red Sea is west of Asia and east <^ Africa. It is a branch of the Indiaa 

Ocean. 

Rbmark. — ^There are bodlea of water called ae« whieh are really lakei (aaeh aa the Caspian, the Dead, 
and the Aral) ; these shoald be deseribed aa lakea. They are frequently ealled Inland Beat^ and aoma- 
timea, Dttaclui Seat, 

A Gulf or Bay is a branch of some large division of water, extend- 
ing into the land. 

Rule. — State first its direction firom the nearest coasts, and then of what 
body of water it is a branch. 

JS^BampU.—The Golf of Mexico is aonth of the United States, and east of Mexicoc It to 
a branch of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Rbm ABK.— Then is hut UtUe difCuwiee between a bay and a gnlL Generally speaking, a bay is bmn 
»pen than a golf. 

A Strait is a narrow body of water which connects two large 
bodies of water. 
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RuuL— State first between what oonntries it lies, and then what bodies of 
water it connects. 

EoeampU.—The Btnit of Gibraltar lies between Spain and MorocoOi and eonneds tbs 
lieditermoeanliea with the Atlantio Ocean. 

A Sound is a narrow body of water suffioiently shallow to be 
Bonnded, that is, to have its depth ascertained by a lead and line. 

A Channel is a narrow arm of the sea, which is generally so dta- 
ated as to perform the office of a strait. 

Rule. — ^If a sonnd or a channel is so situated as to perform the office of a 
strait, It should be described as such ; if not, follow the rule for doscriblng a 
bay or gulC 

A Lake is a body of water formed by streams, or springs, which is 
almost, and sofnetimes quite^ encircled by the land. 

Rule. — Tell first in which part of what couitiy it is situated, and then 
what stream, if any, senres as its outlet. 

JEieamp/«.— Great Slave Lake is in the northern part of British America, and the Mao- 
kenzie's Biver is its outlet 



Rbmabk. — StTMuns irkkh •mpty bte • lake «r« ealled InUt$; and thoM wlddi flow from a lak« an 
talkd OiiUtt, 

A Biver is a stream of water flowing in an open channel throngh 
the land. 

Rule. — Tell first where it rises, next what course it flows, and then Into 
what body of water it empties. 

MsoamplSi'-The Mississippi Biver rises in the central part o^ Minnesota Terrltoiy, in 
Itasca Lake, flows a soatberly coarse, and empties into the Gulf of Mexioa 

RsMABK. — ^Tlie Sonre* or Head of a Riror ii whoro H risM or bcgbw to flow. Tho Montii of a Mtot 
io whoro it dbebargoi ita lurplna watort Into fMrnio othor body of wator. Rlrort that flow into othor tiTon 
aro called Branek«4t AjfiutmtSf or 7Wb«l«nM. 

A Frith or Estnary is a narrow amf of the sea, into which a river 
empties, or the widening of a river at its month. Small streams of 
water are called Brooks^ Creeks^ Rivulets^ or RilU, 

An Archipelago is a sea interspersed with many isles, or a gronp 
of isles. 

Bkm AXK.— It will be perceived that several of the divisions of Und and water above 
described, resemble each other in their general forms. Thos the continent, the island, the 
peninsula, the isthmus, correspond respectively to the ocean, tho lake, the gulf^ and the strait. 

It may also be remarked that most of the terms applied to the natural divisions ci land 
and water do not admit of being strictly defined. For example, there is no fixed limit to 
determine what should be called a strait and what a sonnd, what a sea and what a lakeu 
Gnlfb and bays are also constantly confounded. Peninsulas are, in some instances, oon« 
ftected with the main-land by a narrow strip of land, called an isthmus, and In others they 
are not so connected. It has been proposed to limit the signj^cation of the term peninsnia, 
by excluding any projecting portion of land (now denominated a peninsula) which is attached 
to the main-land by a greater extent of line than one-fourth of its circumference. 
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POLITIGAL DIVISIONS, ETC 

An Empire is a country which is governed by an Emperor. 

Bkmasv. — ^The term empire in sometimes ased to denote any r«gioa over which di^ 
minion is extended. 

A Kingdom is a country which is under the dominion of a King or 
Queen. 

Bbuabk.— A division, or part, of an empire, Is sometimes styled a kingdom. For ex- 
ample, the Kingdom of lUyria, which is a part (^the Aastrian Empire. 

A Bepublic is a country which is governed by men who are chosen 
by the people. 

A State is a division of country whi6h has a form of government 
peculiar to itself, for the regulation of its own affairs ; but is usually 
united with other states under a general government. 

Bbmabk. — The above definition applies more particularly to the divisions of a republic; 
and, therefore, to the states of our own country ; but the term state is often used to denote 
the whole body of people united under one form of government Any country whose in- 
habitants are thus united, may be styled a state. 

A Duchy is a country governed by a Duke. A Grand Duchy is a 
country governed by a Grand Duke. A Principality is a country 
governed by a Prince. An Electorate is a country governed by an 
Elector. A Landgraviate is a country governed by a Landgrave. 

BBMABE.-r-In Germany, certain princes were formerly electors of the emperor, and 
elector was one of their titles. Landgrave signifies earl or count. 

Empires, Elingdoms, Kepublics, States, etc., are generally divided 
into Counties. Parishes, Districts, Shires, Provinces, Departments, 
Governments, or Cantons. 

A Township is a division of a county. 

A Village is a small collection of houses and inhabitants established 
in one place. 

A Town is a large collection of houses and inhabitants established 
m one place. A City is an incorporated town. 

An Incorporated Town is invested by law with certain rights and 
privileges, more than it possessed prior to its incorporation. 

The Capital of a country is the seat of government ; or, in other 
words, the city in which the Officers or Legislature meet to make laws 
for the country over which their jurisdiction extends. 

A Metropolis is the city of any state or country, which contains 
the greatest number of inhabitants, or the chief city. 

The Chief Magistrate of a Republic is styled President. The chief 
officer of a Republican State is called Governor. The chief officer of 
a city is styled Mayor. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING THE CONTENTS OF A MAP. 

Chief Political Diviaiozui, or Oountries. — Begin at the north-west 
comer of the map, mention those countries which are ntnated along the north- 
em coasty next those on the eastern, tiien on the southern, and lastly, those 
on the western. When there are conntries situated in the interior, mention 
them last of alL 

OountiM, etc. — Mention the horder counties first, beginning with the 
one in the north-western port of the state ; after which name the interior 
counties, observing the same order. 

Capitals and other Cities* — ^Mention the capitals and other cities in 
the order in whicli the countries are named. 

Mention the cities which are dtuated in the northern part of a countrjr first, 
then those toward the eastern part, next the southern ones, then the western, 
and lastly those in or near the centre. 

lalands. — Be^ at the north-west comer of the map, look along the coast 
and some distance from it, taking an easterly, southerly, westerly, and northerly 
course, qTiite round the map, and mention the islands in ^e order you find them. 

Peninsulas and Capes^ — Commence at the same comer of the map as 
before directed, and look along the northern coast, then the eastern, next the 
southern, and lastly the western, and name the peninsulas and capes In tixe 
order you meet with them. 

Mountains*— The same directions which were given for memorizing the 
cities of a country, will answer for the mounttuns. 

Seas, Gulls, Bays, Straits, Sounds, and Channels^^^In mentioning 
these divisions, observe the same direction as for the ^apes. 

RlverB. — ^I. Mention first those rivers which empty into bodies of water on 
the north, then those which flow into bodies of water on the east, next tiiose 
which flow into bodies of water on the south, and lastly those which flow into 
bodies of water on the west. 

II. Whenever you mention a river, see whether it has any branches ; if so^ 
name them before passing to the next river in order. 

III. If the river runs a northerly or a southerly course, name its eastern 
branches first, beginning with the one nearest the source of the main river, 
and then the western branches in like manner. 

rV. If the main river runs an easterly or a westerly course, then name its 
northern branches first, beginning as before directed. 

Xjakes. — ^Lakes are to be memorized In the same order as rivers ; that 
is, those lakes whose outlets lead into northern bodies of water first, and so <uu 
Lakes hwhur no outlets to be mentioned last 



Bduke.— FhTslcal ud poUUcal dlTlBloiu vbkb nn wnneeUd onlr iriUi l^lH■d^ *n 
to be mentioned liter tboH eltnitsd on, or conneeCed irllh, Iha conttnentsl put at ■ ouiiit 
For •umple,-^ menlloolng tbe gtnlU oT Ncrtb Ameriea, DsTle Btait Ibqilfl U named 
■fter>lltliaotben;lM0UwUIiniitHiDnectedirllbsa;p«rt<>reont]neiita1Ni " ' '" 



ARTinCIAL GLOBES. 

There art tiro kindi oT Bitificiol globes, ^liz. : Terrestrial uid CeleitliL 
The Tkkristbui. Globe is an artificial icpreaectadon of the earth. Tha 
Celxstui. Gujbh u an artificial npra- 
lentatioD of the heavens. 

Thb Bbazeh Mebidias it tbe drcU of 
brass which enoompasses the trareatrial 
glolie. It is intended to tepresent the 
meridian of snTtilace, and is divided into 
860 eqnal parts, called degreen. 

On one semicircle of this hrass, or hraieil 
meridian, the degrees are nnmh^ed boat 
the equator toward the poles ; and <hi tha 
other, from the poles toward the equator. 
The Horn Cibclb on the terrestrial 
globe is a small curcle, described aronnd 
the North Pole, with the honrs of the iay 
marked upon it. A brass-index, or pointer, 
U placed in tiis centre of this drcle, and 
attached to the North Pole Gw the pnrposo 
of indicating any reqnired hour. 

Ths Qcadrakt or ALnmiiK is athin, 
Sezible strip of brass, diiided upward, 
&(Hn to 90 degrees, and downwards, &om to 18 degrees. When oaed it 
ii genaraUj' sorewed to the brazen meridian. 

^e upper dlTlsloni are flmplo^sd to detflrailce the dlBtanoea of pUees on tbe aartb, eto. ; 
and tlia lent dlvlstoua ira used Ibr finding Iba beginning, end, sod dnnttOD of twlUgbt. 

Boupnc — The planet of the orbits of all the planets pass throng tbe 
centre of the nn. 

It nmst be bonie in mind that tba plane of an orhit (in ths sense here need) 
is onlj an imapnary snrfbce, pasnng tVnm one extremity, or ride, of the orbit 
Id the other. " If the rim of a dnun-heod be coonidered an orbit, id plana 
would be the parchment extended across It." 

" Let us suppose the earth's orbit to be sadi a plane, cntting the son 
througb his centre, and extending ont on eTery side to the heavens ; the great 
circle so made would mark the line of the t^^itie, la the sun's B[fannt path 
Ihrongh the heaTons." 
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Ths Zodiac i> an Imaginaty belt, eitending eight degrees on each lode of 

the ecliptic, quite aronud the heavene. It is 860 degrees in leagth, and Omm 

dsgreea are divided into 12 

equal parts, called the signt f^f 

The ngns or the zodiac haTA 
each a speda! name and tpa.- 
bol, and are arranged ia ■ 
certain order, reckoning from 

>'west to eut, called the aritr 
if Ox Bgnt. See diagram, 
pageSSS. 

Tbb Colubes are two great 
drolea passing through tlie 
poles of the world ; Dae of 
them passes through the eqni- 
Dodjal points, Aries and li- 
bra; the other through the - 
■olstitisl points, Cancer and 
Capricora ; hence, Aej are 
called the equmoetlal and kI- 
uitiiJ colures. Thej dlrids 
dis eclip^o into four equal 
parts, and mark the toot >«a- 
AnoiiuiT Bpium,* ions of the year. 

The Woodeh Horizon, cnicnmscribing the artificial globe, represents the 
rational horizon on the real globe. This horizon is divided into several eon- 
oentric circles. The first, or innermost of these is mailed amptitudey and tt 
nnmbered &om the eoft and west points, toward Hio berth and soath, to show 
tiie distance of any olgect from the east or west point of the horizon. Th« 
second, marked laimuti, is nnmbered tVom the nortli and sonth points, toward 
Ibe east and west, to show the distance of an^ object from the north or sontb 
pcnnt of the horizon. The third contains tbepoaitt of At ean^att, divided into 
lialf and qoarter points ; the degrees answering to which are to be foond in 
the azimuth circle. The fomih drcle omtains tlie vgra qf Ae mdiac, with 
tbe character appiopiiala^ t" each sign. The fifth contains the dtgntt if 
ike ligiu, each sign comprehending 30°, The mith contains the doj/i tf til 
ttUMlA, auevering to each degree of the snn's place in tlie ecliptic. The seventh 
contains the norna of &t tuwhe oaltudar mont/u. 

ladal apbere campoBfld of a nnmber of elrdu of tiw 
■ nalor^ oriior, lo uslBt In giving 1 Jml eonocptliiD 
tbe matlQu of the wleattsl boilt^—XnatiatpaMa. 
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RULES FOR SOLYING PROBLEMS ON THE Te'rRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

PROBLEM L 
TO nin> THK LATrruDK of. ant gitbx plaok. 

^ti^-^Bring the given place to the bran meridian ; the d^ree directly above the place 
denotes the latitude. If the place is north of the eqoator, th^ latitude is north ; if it is south 
of this circle, the latitude is south. 

PBOBLEB£ IL 

TO FIin> ALL THOSS PLACES WmOH HAVK THX SAMX LATITUDK AS AMY GITIN PLAd. 

HiUa. — Bring the given place to the brass meridian, and observe its latitude ; turn the 
C^obe round, and all. places passing under the observed latitude are those required. 

PBOBLEM IIL 

TO FIND THB DIFFKBXNOX OF LATITirDS OF ANT TWO PLAOSS. 

^u^— Find the latitude of each of the given places (by Problem L) ; then, if the i^aoes 
are both on the same side of the equator, take the difference of their latitudes ; bat if they 
are on opposite sides, take the sum. 

PBOBLEM IV. 

TO men THK LONOITUDX OF A PLAOS. 

^ute— Bring the given place to the brass meridian, and the degree of the equator eat by 
(he brass median is the loDgitude. If the figures increase toward the right hand, the longl- 
tade is east ; if toward the left, west 

PROBLEM V. 

TO FIND ALL THOSB PLACES THAT HAYS THK SAMS L0N6ITin» AS A 6ITZN PLACO. 

£«2a.— Bring the ^ven place to the brass meridian ; then all places under the same edge 
of t)ie meridian from pole to pole have the same longitude. 

Rbm AXK. — TIm InhftUlMito of All places hArinf Om mbm Iwgitnde haT* lUiriM, aoon, cte., at ih» mhm 

BMBMHt. 

PROBLEM VL 

TO FIND THE DIFFERENCE OF LONOITUDE OF ANT TWO PLACES. 

J2ti2&— Find the longitude of each of the given places (by. Problem IV.); then, if the 
places are both on the same side of the first meridian, take the difference of their longitudes; 
but if they are on opposite sides, take the sum. If the sum, in the latter case, exceeds IBOO . 
tobtract it firom ZiXy>, 

• PBOBLEM VIL 

TdX LONORUDE AND LATmrDE OF ANT PLACE BSINO <HYXN, TO FIND TBAT PLACE. 

J?t(2&~Find the given longitude on the equator and bring it to the brass meridian ; then 
under the given latitude, as marked on the brass meridian, will be found the place required. 

PROBLEM VIIL 

TO FIND THE DISTANCE BETWEEN ANTfVo PLACES. 

SfUe.—lMY the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both places ; the degrees 
on the quadrant comprehended between the two places multiplied by 60 will give their dis 
tanco, in geognH;>hlcal miles, or, multiplied by 68} in English miles. 
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PBOBLEM IX. 
vo wan ram Axrmas, FsuoKn, and Axmrovm to thb nraABiTASTB or aht plaoi. 

J>e/lnUion9.'-Ant<»ci are those who live under the Bame meridiao, but on oppoilte 
Bldeaof the equator, and equally diatant from Iti^Perictei are those who live on tLe 
aame parallel of latitade,bat under opposite meridiaoa: — AfUipcdea are those who live 
in opposite hemispherea, are equally distant from (he equator, and are also under opposite 
meridians. All these may be shown at onoe on the globe by the following 

SuU. — Bring the poles of the globe into the horizon, and the given place to the eastern 
part <^ that circle ; then, if the given place be in north latitude, observe, on the ampUtude 
circle, how many degrees it is north of the eastern point of the horizon : the same number 
of degrees southward of the eastern point will show the Antceci ; an equal number of degrees, 
eoonted from the west point of the horizon toward the north, will show the Periaoi; and 
the aame Dumber of degrees, oounted toward the aoath from the west, will point out the 
Aniipod€». The aame rule will apply if the given plaee be in south latitude, by reading 
south for north, and vice verecL « 

PBOBLEM X. 

VSI H017B AT Airr PLAOS BKIHG eXTIM, TO FIND WHAT HOITB IT 18 IN ANT OTHBB PLAOB. 

i?u2s.— Bring the place at which the hour is given to Uie meridian, and set the index to 
the given hour; then turn the globe till the other place comes to the meridian, and the 
index will show the required time. 

PBOBLEM XL 

TO rnXD THB BUN^a PLAOB IN THX BOLIPTIO FOB ANT •ITEN DAT. 

^t(2e.— Find the given da^ in the circle of months on the horizon, against whleh. In flie 
drcle of signs, will be seen the degree of the sign in which the sun is for that day. The 
same sign and degree in the ecliptic is the sun's place required. 



PBOBLEM XIL 

TO riND THB SVN^ DXOLINATION ON ANT OITXN DAT, AND ALL THB PLAOBB TO WHIOH BB 

WILL BB TBfnOAL ON THAT DAT. 



J2v2sL— Find the sun^s place in the ediptlo (by Prob. XLX snd bring it to the 
meridian ; the degree which stands immediately over the sun's i^ace 'is his declination. 
Turn the c^obe on its axis, and all the places that pass under that degree will have the aim 
vertical on the given day. 

PBOBLEM XIIL 

THB DAT OP THB MONTH AND BOVB OP THK DAT AT ANT PLAOB BXINO OmEN, TO fINB 

WHXBB THB SVN IS TBBN TBBTIOAL. 

JZttts.— Find the sun's declination (by Prob. XII.)* and mark It on the brass meri^Qan; 
then bring the given place to the meridian, and set the index to the given boon Tnm fha 
globe till the index points to twelve at noon, and the place exactly under the snii^s deoUiui- 
tloQ on the brass meridian will have the sun vertical at the given time. • 

H^ PBOBLEM XIY. 

TO BBOTIPT THB GLOBB FOB THB LATITirDB OF ANT 6ITKN PLAOB. 

«ttZ«.--Elevate the north or south pole, iccording aa the latitude is north or south m 
many degrees above the horizon as are equal to the Utitude of the given places 
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PBOBLEM XV. 

10 Wna> AT WKAT HOVB TH> 81X21 SISSS AKO 8RS, Ain> THl LXNCKTH OF DAT AlfD TaQBT, 

AT ASY PLACE NOT Dff THX FBIOID ZONXS. 

RiUe.—''RecVtty tb« g}ob« for the latitude of the given place; ftad the stints place in the 
•diptic, bring it to the brass meridian^ and net the index to tweWe; bring the sun's place to 
the western edge of the horizon, and the index will show the time of his setting, which 
doubled, will give the length of the day; turn the globe till the sun's place comes to the 
eastern edge of the horizon, and the index will point out the time of his rising, which, , 
doubled, will give the length of the night 

• PROBLEM XTL 

nU DAT OF THX XOMTH AND THX HOXTR OF THX DAT AT ANT PLAOX BKINO QIYXN, TO FIND 
ALL TH06X PLAOBB OF THX XABTH WHXRK THX SITN 18 THEN BIBINO, THOSE PLAGES WHEBB 
THE SUN IS SETTING, THOSE WHESE IT IB NOON, AND THOSE WHEX& Tt 18 MIDNIQHT, THC8X 

THAT HAVE MOKNINO TWILIGHT, AND THOBE THAT HAVE EVENING TWILIGHT. 

• 

HtUe. — Find the place to which the sun is vertical at the given time (by Prob. XIII.) 
bring that place to the meridian, and elevate the pole till its altitude is equal to the son's 
declination. Then to all places Just al<Hig the wetftem edge of the horizon, the sun is riHnff ; 
to those along the Muiem edge, he is setting ; to those under that part bf the brass merid* 
ian, which is ahow the horizon, it is noon; to those immediately under that part of thG 
brass meridian which is htlow the horizon, it is midnight ; those places which are below, 
but within eighteen degrees of, the western edge of the horizon, have morning twilight, 
and those below the eastern horizon, but within eighteen degrees of It, h*ve evening twi- 
light 

PROBLEM XVIL 

TO FIND THE BTTN's XXBIDIAN ALTITUDE AT AXX PLAOX ON ANT 6IYXN DAT. 

JRufo. — ^Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place. Find the 8nn*8 place in the eelip- 
tie, and bring it to the brass meridian ; the number of degreee on the meridian between the 
horizon and the sun's place is the altitude required. 

PROBLEM XVIIL 

VHB nm OF A LUNAB E0LIP8X BEING GIVEN, TO FIND ALL TH08X PLAOB TO WHIOH IT IB 

▼IBIBLB. 

' J2t«2&— Find the place to which the sun is vertical at the given time; bring it to the 
meridian, and elevate the pole for the latitude of that place ; then the edipse will be visible 
at all those places which are below the horizon. If the antipodes of the place to which tho 
Bun is vertical be brought into the zenith, the eclipse will be visible to ail the plaoes t^Mt 
above the horizon. The antipodes mtay be brea^^t into the senith by merely elevating the 
opposite pole as many degrees as are equal to tiie sun's declination, and tnmiog the ^obo 
half round on its axia. 
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Atmobphsss, from fh« 6re«k atmot, Tmpor, «pA49ra;, 'a sphere. * 

Ahdb, from the Perayian word anU^ copper. 

Afohanibtak, A^fhan Land. 

ANOOBTinu, a mirrow paae. 

Ah A.uaaf A, a narrow strip of paper, which is pasted on the Artificial Olobe, and Is divided 

into months, and days of the months, corresponding to the son^s declination for eTwy 

day in the year. 
AHiMA.LOirLx, a diminntire^animal, too small to be seen by the unassisted eye. 
AacHiPKLAOo, from the Greek arche, chief, andpela{f08t sea. 
Aaemniirx, ftx>m the Latin ctrfferUum, silver. 
Abotio, from the Latin orefoA, ** the Bear," a Horthem constellation. 
Aktaxotio, trom the Latin anii^ opposite. 
Atlas, a collection of maps in a volume. 

Australia, from the Latin atutraUg^ belonging or relating to the South. 
Babbuda, having a long beard ; and Babbadoes, a fall grown bearded man. 
Baton Bougb, a red stick. 
Batou, probably from the French hoyau^ a channel ; in LouislaDa this term is genenllj 

applied to creeks, or small streams. 
BuBNA YiSTA, good or beautiful view. 
BuxMOS Atbxb, good air. 

BUBHA ESPBBAKZA, gOOd hopC. 

BuxMAVKMTUBA, good fortune. 

Bbahmaputba, the son of Brahma. 

BAB-xL-MAimxB, the gate of tears* 

Bombay, from the Portuguese hon^ good, J>cfMa^ harboEi 

Bbllbislx, beautiftd island. 

BvoTB, pieoes of wood, cork, or hollow metallic substance, moored and floating on tiie 

water. They serve to mark the channels through whidi it Is saHs to steer, and to point 

out dangers to be avoided. 
Oapb, fi^m the Latin eaptA, the head. 
Oabavak, from the Persian Xjervofft, a trader or dealer. 
Cabdinal, from the Latin eardVuoMs, chlet 
Casoadb, from the Latin eaio, down, and rcMO^ I dash. 
Oaloutta, or Kallee Ghattah, L e., the landing place of the goddess of Timei 
Oampxohb, l(^^ood. 
CoKMBBOB, the tra&ig with the people of dilferent countries, which is carried on dhiefly 

by means of ships, steamers, etc 
CoBDiLLBBAS, B Chain of mountains. 
Ck>BBxxifTB8, currents of water. 

CoHTXKXMT, from the Latin con, together, and feneo, I hold. 
OopxMUAOBv, merchant's haven, or harbor. 
Obatbb, from the Latin orater, a cup. 
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CcrQiTB Povn, flre ports in the south of England rested with certain priyileges by rojal 
charter. The present ports so privileged are Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Bomney, and 
Hastings. 

Ck>ASTiNO Tkajdx, the trade carried on bj sea, between two or more ports of the same 
ooontiy. 

CiBOUMFEBZvoB, from the Latin drcunij around, and/»ro, I bear. 

CoNSTAirmf OPLX, from the Latin CdnHantinopolU, L e., the city of Ck>nstantineL 

DxAMSTZB, from the Greek dic^ throngh, and m^rom, measure. 

Delta, the Greek letter A. 

Detboit, (from* the French), a strait 

ELiioTBiorrT, from the Greek tUktron^ amber, the substance in which this property wsi 
first observed. 

Eqvatob, from the Latin €quu9^ equal. 

EQirxNOOTXAL, from the Latin equus, equal, and noes^ night. 

EzposTB, commodities or goods actually conveyed from one country or state to another, 
in traflSc 

Fond vu Lao, bottom of the Lake. 

Fbigid, from the lAtin/Hgu*, cold. 

Gbaoiab a Dios, thanks to God. 

Gbogbapht, derived from the Greek gs, the earth, and gra/pKo^ to describe. 

Gboloot, from the Greek ^s, the earth, and logo%^ a discourse. 

GsTSKBS, from an Icelandic word, signifying raging or roaring. 

Havxn, Habbob, Pobt, Boao, or BoaDstbad.— These terms are applied to small portions 
of water communicating with the;sea, or with a navigable river, or lake. A haven, 
harbor, or port, is a place where ships may lie in permanent security. A road, or road- 
stead, is a place which affords anchorage at a short distance from land, with shelta 
from certain winds. 

Hbkisphbbb, IVom the Greek hemittu, hali^ and spAowa, a sphere. 

HoBizoN, from the Greek horitto, to bound or to limit 

IxpOBTS, articles imported or brought Into a country from another country. 

Island, from the French Me and land^ which signifies land-in-water land. 

HoHG-EoHO, red harbor. 

ISTHinra, from the Greek Mhnua, the neck. 

IsoTHXBMAL, from the Greek isos^ equal, and l^rmof^ heat 

Latitudx, flrom the Latin kUUndo, breadth. 

LoHomrDB, from the Latin lanffUudOy length. 

Laooon, a body of stagnant water or marsh. 

Mbbtdtaw, from the Latin meridUtt mid-day. 

HAimowoo, river of spirits. 

MoBoooo, the extreme west 

HALDirBS, the thousand Isles. 

Mkdina, an Arabic word signifying dty. 

Mbtboboloot, from the Greek mtteorot, sublime, lofty, and logoBf a difOOVUMk 

MoKBOON, from the Persian moiMun^ alternation of season. 

Oblatb, from the Latin o& In front, and to<u«, extended. 

Patagonia, a large clumsy foot 

Pblagio, from the Latin pdaguf, the sea. 

Paballxl, from the Greek para^ by, and aUdan, each other. 

PsNiNSUXA, from the Latin psns, almost, and iTUeula, an isle. 

Pbomontobt, from the Latin pro, forward, and motts, mountain. 

Polynesia, from the Greek pciys, many, and imsos, isle. 

PioLADSLPinA, from the Greek pkUoB, a lover or friend, and adelphoai a brothab 



